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UT of Russia, the nation that 
Europe still looks upon as naive 
and half savage in matters of art, has 


a 
es 


come the most vital single dramatic 

creation of fifty years — the Russian : 
ballet. From St. 
dancing has been glorified as in no other 


Petersburg, where 


city in the world, the Russian ballet has 
traveled westward from Europe to Eng- 





land, and from England to America, 
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dismaying audiences by its brutal power, 


bewildering them by its wild energy and 
excitement, but everywhere breaking 
down the conventions that have made 
dancing a barren art, and filling it 
with new and powerful possibilities of 
expression. 

In the following article, Miss 
Ellen Terry gives ber impressions of 
this wonderful new thing out of Russia. 
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HE Russian bai- 

let — at least, 
that section of 
it which M. de 
Diagilev, patron and 
“grand seigneur” rather 
than agent, has taken all 
over Europe during the 
last few years, and more 
recently to America — is 
now more than the dar- 
ling of its own nation, a 
naturally ballet-loving 
nation. It has become 
an international posses- 
sion. In England the 
Russian dancers have 
perhaps been acclaimed 
with more whole-hearted 
fervor than elsewhere, 
because before their com- 
ing the land was barren. 
In France and Italy they 
had ballets of their own. 
They have a standard 
by which they can meas- 
ure the visitors from 
Petersburg. But English 
audiences, like children 
presented with a new 
toy, first shyly wondered 
at the novelty of the 
agile strangers, and then 
fell into transports of 
enthusiasm. 

Uncritical enthusiasm 
is an amiable attitude of 
the English toward art 
and artists, once they 
have been gained over. 
And this enthusiasm has a way of persist- 
ing. “The English public may be slow,” 
said a musician who had taken a long time 
to win their suffrages, ‘““but they are dam- 
nably faithful!” If the fashion in Russian 
ballet should age elsewhere, | feel sure it will 
not in England, the last country to adopt it. 


So these notes by an enthusiast have a 
good chance of being seasonable for many 
seasons. 


Russia Has Made the Spiritual Ballet 


Yes, | claim to be an enthusiast, although 
perhaps the fact that | am not an English en- 
thusiast, but one who is half Irish and half 
Scots, makes me more canny than some of my 
fellow admirers. | have never opened my 
mouth and swallowed the new ballet and all 
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delicacy running through it. 
cages on their loves and on their impending doom bas an 
exactly the happiness, which is short, sharp, and sudden, but over which 
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—- from Bakst’s ‘ Scheherazade,” with music by Rimski-Korsakov. 
thing is that this nightmare, in which sensuality and cruelty are the 


with which the 
element of 


The infantile joyousness 


its works without thinking. These are, all the 
same, impressions rather than criticisms. 

As an actress | solute the dancers with the 
reverence of a man for his ancestors. The 
dancer is certainly the parent of my own art, 
but he has other children. All arts, of which 
the special attribute is movement, descend 
from the dancer. 

All who regard dancing seriously — and there 
is nothing that should be regarded more seri- 
ously than an art which is to give pleasure — 
must be glad that they have lived in a century 
that has witnessed a very fine and sincere en- 
deavor to restore the dance to some of its primal 
nobility. There is much in the results of this 
endeavor to criticize, a few things to deplore; 
but in any refusal to recognize the mag- 
nitude of what has been accomplished there 
is probably some pique that it has been 
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Ellen Terry writes of this famous ballet: ‘‘ The strange 
only emotions evoked, bas a paradoxical vein of 
dark-skinned youths rush from their silver and gold 
pity. The whirligig dance that follows expresses 
destiny hangs, and for which there is no mercy” 


the nation that Europe still views as barba- 
rously ingénuous in matters of art which has 
refermed the ballet on such refined and spirit- 
ual lines. 

I dislike the word “reformed,” however. 
Reformations are generally tiresome. T7,rans- 
formations are far better! St. Francis trans- 
formed, Luther reformed; and the Russians 
are with St. Francis rather than with Luther! 

To appreciate the change that has come over 
the Russian ballet, we ought to know a little 
about its constitution. 

The Russian ballet is, and has always 
been, subsidized by the State. The Russian 
government supports schools of ballet, where, 
from the age of eight, children are given a long 
and arduous training in the science of dancing, 
and from which they are drafted into the 
Imperial Ballets at Petersburg, Moscow, and 


.Warsaw. A dancer’s first appearance is gen- 

‘erally made at the age of sixteen, and at 

: thirty-six his (or her) career is over. The 
dancers are then retired on a pension amount- 
ing to about seven hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. 


Male Dancing Has Reformed the 
Vicious Ballet 


It is not my intention to give details of this 
training. They are written in many books by 
experts. But I should like to say, at this point, 
that one of the leading characteristics of the 
Russian system is the attention given to male 
dancing. Had the male dancers ever been 
excluded from the Imperial ballet its fate 
would have been very different. The men are 
trained on the ballon system, not on that which 
is known as the parterre; and it is ballon 
dancing that is one of the most beautiful fea- 
tures of the Russian ballet. After we have 
watched interminable exercises ingeniously per- 
formed sur les pointes, with what relief have we 
seen. Nijinski, perhaps the greatest ballon 
dancer who has ever existed, bound on to the 
stage, rise high in the air, and descend slowly 
with such art that when he touches the ground 
he can use it again for a still higher flight. 

The presence of men in the ballet has an 
effect beyond the pleasure afforded by the 
virile agility of their steps. It does away with 
the necessity for those feminine travesties of 
men known in our pantomimes as “principal 
boys,” who introduce an element into ballet 
which at its best makes a disturbing demand 
on our capacity for illusion, and at its worst is 
a little degrading. What has made the word 
“ballet” a sort of synonym for vice, if it is not 
the idea that it provides an opportunity for 
women to attract admirers—not of their 
dancing but of their physical charm? I think 
that a mixed ballet has the result of concen- 
trating attention on the art of the dance rather 
than on the seductiveness of the dancers. And 
the free and noble plastic of the male dancers in 
the Russian ballet has influenced the plastic 
of the women, making it far less sexual and far 
more beautiful. 


The Strong Vitality of the Russian Ballet 


I frankly confess that I have a dislike for 
ordinary dancing on the toes. It may be be- 
cause in my youth it had degenerated into 
something so stilted, distorted, and unrhythmi- 
cal that it conflicted with all my ideas of beauty. 
And when the Russians give some of their older 
ballets, such as “Giselle,” which bears the mark 
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of Italian influence,— it was, | think; arranged 
by an Italian maitre de -ballet,— | feel that all 
the improvement. that they have made in this 
so-called “classical” dancing can not urroot my 
prejudice, although they can, and do, modify it. 
The Russian ballerinas accomplish the feat of 
being fluent on their toes. They do not hammer 
out steps,— it is a false notion of rhythm that 
there is a hammer-stroke on every strong beat, 
—but take a collection of steps, as a singer takes 
a collection of notes, and calmly and gracefully 
phrase them, in the manner of a bird beating 
the air with its wings, rather than in that of a 
blacksmith hammering on his anvil. Still, | 
doubt whether the Russians would have con- 
quered Europe had they come to us merely as 
revivers of classical dancing before it became 
mechanical and ugly. They owe this revival 
to a great extent to Tschaikowsky. 
Tschaikowsky was patriotic.’ He wrote music 
for the Imperial Theater ballets, and was the 
first man of any position in Russia to protest 
against the importation of Italian dancers and 
Italian methods. Undoubtedly he gave good 
counsel in advising a return to the French style 
of classical dancing, the style that was at its 
best under.Louis XIV. But, if the Russians 
had been content to stop at an imitation of 
ballet as it was under the grand monarque, they 
would still be giving us only a dead perfection of 
steps. There is a deadness about all Renais- 
sance things, whether in architecture or dancing. 
What always surprises us about the Russian 
ballet is its life. This vitality came sweeping 
on to the stage with Russian maitres de ballet 
such as Fokin, who used tradition, used the 
technical perfection of classical dancing, but 
would not be a slave to them; with Russian 
composers such as Borodini, Rimski-Korsakov, 
Glazounov, Lyadov, Arenski, Stravinskaya, and 
Cherepnin, the conductor of the ballet; with Rus- 
sian artists such as Alexandre Benois and Léon 
Bakst; with Russian dancers such as Nijinski. 
Is this ballet, then, distinguished from all 
other ballets by being a native ballet? When 
we see “Tamar” or “Scheherazade” or the 
dances from “Prince Igor,” we may answer, 
“Yes.” But what about “Les Sylphides,” 
“Spectre de la Rose,” or “Le Carnaval’? 
Are they typically Russian? | think they rather 
transport us into a country that has no national- 
ity and no barriers — the kingdom of dreams. 
The Russian ballet, has transformed itself, 
in a little over a decade, because its guiding 
minds have been more than national. The 
musicians, artists, dancers, and ballet-masters 
have depended more on invention than on 
reality. Many stories of widely different 


characters have been drawn from for the new 





but all have been treated with an 
imagination that is neither the property of a 
nation nor the result of patriotism. 


ballets; 


The Russian Dancer Can Not be Torn 
from His Setting 


The Russians pride themselves on not having 
a “star system.” Every dancer has a chance 
of distinction. A good idea; but personality 
will out, and genius can not be effaced. “I am 
only the centerpiece of a great mosaic,” said 
Nijinski once; but, in his case, it is a very big 
“only.” Certainly the perfection of the en- 
semble, the well ordered movements and groups 
of Fokin, assist this wonderful young god of 
the dance. 

When Anna Pavlova, whom | still regard as 
the best of the women Russian dancers, was 
torn from her original setting, many admirers 
of her exquisite art — in which all the essentials 
of the dance, noble gesture, beautiful line, light- 
ness, elevation, that order of movement which 
we call rhythm, and perfect time, are to be found 
— congratulated themselves: “‘Now we shall 
get more of her.” We got more — and less. 

Nijinski, in the years when Pavlova was 
still in the ballet, was allowed to have talent. 
Lately we have all begun to use the: word 
“genius.” Where does the difference between 
the things talent and genius lie, if not in the 
huge personality of the genius? They used 
to say of Henry Irving, Who expressed himself 
in a multiplicity of parts, that he was always 
the same Irving. Certainly he was always 
faithful to himself, whatever he assumed. This 
is a sign of the presence of genius, not of its 
absence. 


Nijinski Not a Good Actor but a 
Great Dancer 


We must not belittle Nijinski by merely 
admiring him for his miraculously agile leaps 
and jumps. Dancing is not only sauterie. 
There was probably no sauterie at all in 
the dancing of the ancients. I am told that 
Nijinski was much affected by the dancing of 
Isadora Duncan, when, some years ago, she 
appeared in Petersburg. And | can well believe 
it, for there was manifested in her, at her best, 
what was probably the supreme object of re- 
ligious dancing — and all ancient dancing was 
religious: the training of the body to the point 
of making it docile to the rhythm of the soul. 

There are many young men in the Russian 
ballet who dance excellently with their bodies, 
even if they can not leap as high as Nijinski; 
but what really separates him from them is 
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NA PAVLOVA in “The Passing of the Swan.”’ “She takes a collection 
of steps as a singer takes a collection of notes, and calmly and gracefully 
phrases them, in the manner of a bird beating the air with its wings” 
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the fact 
that he YDIA LOPOUKOWA 
dances in one the Greek 

n 0 t_ dances that celebrated 

only an .Athenian holiday 

with 
his body, 
_#, but with his soul. Unfortunately 
¥ this expression is often used lightly 

7 to mean merely with enthusiasm. 
But it can be used in a graver sense, 
and it is in that sense that I use it. 

“So free, and yet so _ disciplined!” 
said some one of Nijinski’s dancing. 
It was a very good criticism. But | 
like even better these words from 

a French appreciation by M. Charles 

Méryel: 

“We should not begin by praising him 

for his prodigious physical ability for 

leaving the ground; but let us think 
first of his power of evoking, through 
the means of a human body in move- 
ment, a sort of beautiful dream, of his 
power of subjugating his material ap- 
pearance so that he becomes a ‘visi- 
tation divine’ and almost immaterial.” 
I remember, in this connection, 
something that was said to me ras 
by Christopher St. John after 
LLE. NELIDOV, who bas “Les Sylphides”’: 
charmed St. Petersburg and London “This gives us a concep- 
with her eccentric portrayal of ancient tion of what our glorified 
ballads. This is ber costume in the bodies after the Resurrec- 
old Egyptian ‘Dance of the Serpents” tion will be like — the 
same bodies, but spirit- 
ualized and agile!” 5 
| thought, “This is too much!” and laughed at an 
excess of enthusiasm. But the French writer and 5, 
the English one were both expressing the same «f Fe 
idea. Z 

Whatever his rdle, the young Russian dancer projects an “a 
interior emotion which has in it all the force of spontaneity, 
but is at the same time conscious and considered. As an 
actress, that has always been my ideal of expression. But 
actors express emotions; it is generally their duty to realize, 
in fact, to recall a man. Nijinski never recalls human 
experience, never suggests the passions of mankind. He 
is always the dancer. 

Now, the miming of ordinary ballet-dancers has often 
in the past seemed to be more than a little ridicu- 
lous. Love and joy and pleasure, pain and hate and 
death — how 
could they 



























be simulated AVLOVA and ber new dancing part- 
by pirouett- ner, Laurentius Novikoff, in “La 
ings, posings, Automne Bacchanale,” an annual folk- 
and posturings? dance held in different European coun- 


Did I reject tries in celebration of the harvest season 
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them as absurdly uncon- 
LLE. MARIE vincing because | did 












- PILZ inGlinka’s not understand the lan- 
“Czardash,” the Polish guage of chozeographyr 
national  folk-dance I think I was alienated 


because [| had never 

heard the language 
spoken well. | am sure, now, that it can be 
infinitely expressive; but the better it is 
spoken by the dancer’s body, the less it will 
resemble the expression of mortals. | could 
never call Nijinskia good actor. I can, and do, 
call him a great dancer. 

It has been said that the Russian ballet 
makes a _ vivid and _ brutal appeal to 
the senses—and certainly there is some 
truth in this as regards the ballets of 
which the artist Bakst is the guiding spirit. 
The old saying that you can not see 
the wood for the trees may be borrowed 
to express a criticism. You can not see 
color for the colors in some Bakst ballets. 
Yet even Bakst sometimes helps to aid 
that impression of a “visitation divine” 
which Nijinski in his own person produces. 
Some of the Russian ballets take a material 

story and treat it in terms of the dance. But 
what story is there in “Les Sylphides”? Even 
the program, seldom at a loss for a synopsis, has never 




















tried to tell us what it is all about. We hear preludes and ME. KOVALEVS- 
waltzes, nocturnes and KAYA, one of the most 
mazurkas by Chopin, popular of the Imperial dancers 
and hear them orches- of St. Petersburg, in ber in- 
trated audaciously, terpretation of the pagan 


but for the most part “Dance of the Blue God” 
successfully, by distin- 
guished Russian com- 
posers. We remember that when we heard these 
lovely Chopin pieces on the piano, interpreted by a 
Paderewski or a Pachmann, we had our mental 
dreams; we saw things, but not with our eyes. 
When the curtain rose on “Les Sylphides,” 
we were asked to make our imagina- 
tion abdicate its rights, to put away the 
films of that little individual cinematograph 
which we had made with closed eyes. The 
demand may have seemed impertinent to those 
who love the interior visions given by musical 
sounds better than the most beautiful spectacle 
that the theater has ever presented. But 
“Les Sylphides” had not progressed far before we 
ceased to be worried by the antagonism between 
dreams and 
stage pictures. 
M AVELINE and Mlle. Carlotta The grace 
o 


Zambel, premier dancers of of those imma- 
the Grand Opera House in Paris, in a terial white 
scene from one of the elaborate royal figures, Victo- 


Russian dances rian just so far 
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as Chopin is Victorian, became one with the 
grace of the music. 

Perhaps the rhythm of the music has never 
been better perceived than through these well- 
ordered movements designed by Fokin. The 
appearance of Nijinski as a kind of dream Al- 
fred de Musset in a romantic fair wig, and 
dressed in black and white, among the impal- 
pable Sylphides was both inexplicable and in- 
evitable. When he danced he: seemed almost 
to play Chopin with his feet, so perfect was his 
time. His steps seemed to be the symmetry of 
the music — in fact, its rhythm; for the rhythm 
of music is symmetry in motion. And when he 
merely walked about with outstretched arm, he 
recalled Ruskin’s allusion to man “‘in erect and 
thoughtful motion,” to “the great human 
noblesse of walking on feet.” 


“‘Le Carnaval,’’ Freakish and Farcical 


“Le Carnaval” is equally romantic, but not 
in the pensive, twilight manner of “Les 
Sylphides,” with its vague suggestion of mys- 
terious grief. Everything in “Carnaval” is 
joyous and insouciant — except, perhaps, poor 
Bolm as Pierrot, the unhappy dupe of Nijinski- 
Arlecchino’s tearing pranks. 

Bakst’s scene, with its plain blue curtains and 
two: absurd uncomfortable Victorian sofas, 
prepares us for the Russian interpretation of 
Schumann’s music, before the peg-topped 
trousered and crinolined corps de ballet have 
made their appearance. Until I saw “Le 
Carnaval,” although I had realized that the 
art of the Russians was not narrow or local, 
and that they could dance in several languages, 
| fear | had not credited them with humor. 
The tfue comic spirit (which makes us smile, 
not laugh in the manner so offensive to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw) rules this. delicious episode, 
which is a setting of Schumann’s music in the 
way that music can be a setting of words, com- 
pleting their message and intensifying their 
significance. . 

For the first time | will use the word “acting” 
in connection with the Russian ballet. The 
comedy in “Le Carnaval” is of a very high 
order. The story is interpreted more through 
genuine pantomine than through dancing, which 
perhaps accounts for the popularity of this par- 
ticular ballet with the English, who still under- 
stand the nature of good acting better than the 
nature of good dancing, although they are at 
the present time much attracted by dancing. 
A real note of freakish farce is this ‘“‘Carnaval.”’ 
The dancing itself is freakish. It is the simplest, 
silliest thing! A bit of fun. Yet, to give us 
this bit of fun, what serious work was needed! 


The grave young Nijinski is transformed into 
a mischievous child! 

I noticed in “Carnaval” the individual 
work done by each individual of the corps de 
ballet, yet always done in such a way as to con- 
tribute to the harmonious effect of the whole. 
The Pierrot (Bolm), the Harlequin (Nijinski), 
the Columbine (Karsavina) played the leading 
parts incomparably, but that was not surpris- 
ing. It was far more surprising to see in every 
member of the ballet the talent of a “star.” 
They were not-there just to wear their 1860 cos- 
tumes well and to form themselves into mechani- 
cal groups. The entire corps, vibrated with 
life, did their full share inthe dancing and mim- 
ing. They never appeared to be waiting for 
an opportunity for distinction; they were con- 
tent to distinguish themselves. 


“‘Le Spectre-deda Rose’’ 


What would a dramatist make of Gauthier’s 
little idyll of the vision of the Rose? .What 
would an actor and actress make of it, if it 
could be dramatized? I am afraid to answer 
these questions. .Fortuaately, they need not, 
be answered, as no dramatist now will be fool: 
enough to rush in where dancers have trode 
on such light feet. (“The beautiful is light 
All divine things run on light feet.”) > Ss 

A-young-girl returns:frem.a ball. She sinks, 
into a chair and, kissingthe rose in her hand, 
which reminds her of the-evening’s innocent 
pleasure, she falls asleep. She dreams that the 
rose-comes to life and invites her to dance with 
it. Shedances in herdream:.. (Does she see the 
rose, | wonder, or is it invisible to her, while 
visible to us?) She knows a joy in which there 
is no fatigue, a love in which there is no threat 
to her virginity. 

The phantom rose disappears. She wakes. 
The real rose is at her feet where the dream rose 
had lain for a moment. She picks it up and 
kisses it again, poor little faded and finite sign 
of a fresh, infinite thing which has shown itself 
for a moment and passed out of earth’s tiny 
room. 


A Paradox 


It is one of those paradoxes, of which the 
Russian ballet is rich in examples, that the 
music of this fragile little poem should be 
Weber’s “Invitation 4 la Valse,”’ robustly or- 
chestrated by Berlioz. I can imagine how 
sickly and pale specially written music might 
have been! The healthy, strong melody, the 
sound, marked rhythm, help to create that 
sense of the impossible which is the abiding 
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scene 


D 5 govhmenagey SKA, who recently brought her famous 
“Dance of the Bee” to the United States. In this 


she is portraying an ancient Hindu sacrificial dance 
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impression of the phantom of the rose. How quires astonishing mental activity to follow 


this music pulsates! Its deep, expectant breath- them 
ing increases one’s sensation that we are all 
dreaming — dancers 


and audience too. 
Tamar Karsavina, 
who in other frdles 
shows a nervous force, 
a tragic power, a 
strange and luring 
grace which account 
even better than her 
dancing for her trium- 
phant prominence, is so 
gentle, so modest, so 
suppliant in the 
“Spectre de la Rose”’ 
that she becomes the 
incarna- 
tion of 
snow - 
white 
youth 
dreaming 
of a heavenly lover. 
And Nijinski becomes 
the spirit of that dream. 
| feel sorry for that 
young girl, who perhaps 
will wake next day in 
that queer Bakst bed- 
room and think of the 
partner who gave her 
the rose, not of the 
Rose itself, who came 
to her as virginal as the 
thought that sum- 
moned him. I don’t 
like the idea of the 
remembrance of an or- 
dinary flirtation at a 
ball walking in at the 
door of that room, out 
of whose window the 
mystical figure of the 
Rose flew forth into 
the night, which was, | 
am sure, day to him! 
The Russian dancers 
may reasonably pride 
themselves on their ver- 
satility. In their seven- 
leagued ballet shoes 
they travel all over the 
world, and beyond. 


They bound easily from ancient Greece to a 
Caucasian camp, from the East of a thousand- 
legendary 


and-one nights to 


invented for their playground. 














VASLAV NIJINSKI 


ROBABLY the greatest “ballon” dancer 
who has ever existed. As the slave in Bakst’s 
terrible “ Scheherazade” he gives an impression 
of lightning energy, swiftness, and barbarity 


country there is no mercy. 
It really re- 


with pleasure 
de la Rose” to “Scheherazade.” 


from the “Spectre 


A symphonic poem 
of Richard Strauss after 
a plain-song hymn, or 
Wagner after Mozart, 
could not be a greater 
shock ta the system. 
Everything in “Sche- 
herazade” suggests 
violence and horror. 
Bakst’s palace was 
built for dreadful 
deeds; no one, | am 
sure, could ever feel 
safe in it. Its color 
makes it vibrate on its 
foundations, if indeed 
it has any foundations. 
There are bad dreams 
as well as good ones, 
and the dream quality 
on which I have insist- 
ed, so far, as the special 
beauty of these Russian 
ballets and mimed 
poems, is present in 
“Scheherazade.” 

The strange thing is 
that this nightmaré} in 
which sensuality and’ 
cruelty are the. only 
emotions evoked, has 
a paradoxical vein of 
delicacy running 
through it. There is 
something almost 
childlike in the wiles by 
which the Sultan’s 
wives, when their lord’s 
back is turned, induce 
the Master Eunuch to 
liberate the slaves for 
their pleasure. The 
infantile joyousness 
with which the dark- 
skinned youths rush 
from their silver and 
gold cages on their loves 
and on their impending 
doom has an element 
of pity. The whirligig 
dance that follows ex- 
presses .exactly the 


happiness, which is short, sharp, and sudden, 
but over which destiny hangs, and for which 


And all the time, in this riot of color, this 
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orgy. of animation, one never loses sight of the ments, true healthy barbarity (not the barbar- 
negro who is the chosen of the Sultan’s favorite ity of decadence), and splendid music to take 


— the negro who half an hour ago, in another 


world, was the phan- 
tom Rose! “His arms, 
which but now were 
waving invisible gar- 
lands in the serene air, 
areweady to coil round 
their prey in a serpen- 
tine embrace. The lips 
which gave the inno- 
cent kiss of naive 
youth are now twisted 
in the spasms of 
desire.” Nijinski in 
“Scheherazade” is not 
the incarnation of evil, 
but its spirit. His 
ghastly pallor is terri- 
ble. Really, he seems 
to turn white under his 
black skin. 

“Tamar” is another 
pleasant little ballet 
of barbarity in which 
Karsavina, who excels 
as these avid, fatal 
heroines, lures lovers 
to her high tower, and, 
in, the.manner of the 
Chinese Empress, 
makes death the pen- 
alty of an hour of her 
love. The execution 
is summary, the un- 
fortunate lover being 
hurled out of the win- 


dow by muscular 
members of Tamar’s 
suite. In “Tamar,” 


Adolph Bolm — who 
was, I think, the first 
Russian male dancer 
to appear in England 
—makes a magnificent 
entrance. 

At the head of the 
Polovtsien warriors, in 


the dances from 
Borodin’s opera 
“Prince Igor,” Bolm 


has to dance as well as 
to mime; and very 
splendidly and fiercely 


he dances with his bow. 
ballet lasts only a few minutes; but in those 
minutes are crowded enough energy, excitement, 
lightning-swift successions of different move- 
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ANNA PAVLOVA 


“TIOHE best of the women Russian dancers 


In ber exquisite art all the essentials of 
dancing are found — noble gesture, beautiful 
and perfect time”’ 


line, lightness, elevation, 


The “Prince Igor” 


the kind 


away all words, all thoughts, but “ Wonder- 


ful!’ But those 
“Prince Igor” dances 
ought never to have 
been given without 
their accompanying 
songs. It has been 
the custom lately to 
leave out the sing- 
ing—one of those 
omissions that mat- 
ter. 

I must not speak 
of “Prince Igor” with- 
out mentioning the 
name of Sophia Féo- 
dorova, who holds 
her own in astound- 
ing feats of agility, 
as in fiery spirit with 
the adolescents in 
whose evolutions 
she participates. 
The girl is a won- 
der at this man’s 
work! 

In this ballet, in the 
style of the French 
ballets of the reign of 
Louis XIV, there is 
less distinction, I 
think, than in the 
others. The costumes 
and scenery are “de- 
signed by Benois”; but 
any one with a know- 
ledge of the theater 
and a Racinet at hand 
could have done the 
same sort of thing. 
Benois gives us no new 
creation. Karsavina’s 
birdlike grace in 
her eight- 
eenth cen- 
tury guise 
is capti- 
vating, and Nijinski as 
a wholly unnecessary 
slave in white satin 
gives a wonderful ex- 
hibition -of dancing in 
the style of the original 


Ballon who danced at the opera in Paris at 
the end of the seventeenth century and gave 
his name to 
which consists in elevation. 


of classical dancing 
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Bolm looks very like one of Louis X1V’s sons 
as the lover, and mimes perfectly. I like the 
pas de trois (the music of this ballet by Che- 
repnin is fascinating), but I liked it better when 
it was originally given at the Coliseum as an 
extract, and danced by Kozlov, Karsavina, and 
Baldina. Our spirited bounding Nijinski has 
not got the eighteenth-century style. I must 
not forget those dear bouffons! Their little 
dance alone makes “ Pavillon d’Armide”’ worth 
while. 


“* Narcisse’’ 


If Narcisse had been a pas seul by Nijinski I 
am sure that there would have been more to praise 
in it. For once, the mosaic was all wrong, and 
so the centerpiece could not be all right. | 
have read enthusiastic accounts of “L’ Apres- 
midi d’un Faune,” which Nijinski himself ar- 
ranged, making Debussy’s music the vehicle for 
a display of Greek poses; and, from Nijinski’s 
personal performance in “Narcisse,”’ | believe 
it to be possible that he has succeeded in 
doing, in “L’Apres-midi d’un 
Faune,” what Bakst failed 
to do in “Narcisse.” 
When, at the end of 
the ballet, that 
colossal stage 


LLE. Pavlova, execut- 
ing the grand pirou- 
elte in the “Swan Dance” 










Narcissus was jerked up from the stage pool, 
and the lime-light was turned on it, | regretfully 
saw in that light a limitation in the Russian art. 
They could not interpret the tranquil repose, 
the immanent beauty of Greek ideas. 

The whole treatment of the exquisite story of 
the youth who fell in love with his own beauty, 
and was drowned seeking to come near its re- 
flection, was heavy-handed, even a little bar- 
barous and ugly. And all the grave movements 
imprisoned in stone and marble by the sculptors 
of ancient Greece, all the joyous silhouettes on 
Greek vases, seemed to remain remote, and 
secure from the conquest of the devouring 
Russian, restlessly seeking material for his 
ballets in all nations and all times. 

| had a sudden seizure of distrust. It was as 
if the disdain of the Greek had sapped the 
foundations of my belief in the justness . of 
the praises lavished on the new dance. But these 
memories of gestures, colors, bounding move- 
ments, freedom of expression given by perfec- 
tion of technique, came crowding pell-mell 
into.my mind. The frown on a cold mar- 
ble forehead could not extin- 

guish my joy in the flame 
of life which burns so 
ardently in the work 
of the Russian 
ballet. 


THE OCTOBER McCLURE’S WILL CONTAIN AN ARTICLE ON ONE 
OF THE MOST INTERESTING PROFESSIONS IN THE WORLD— 


“TRAINING GIRLS FOR THE ,BALLET” 


BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER 
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THE AFTER HOUSE 
A Story of Love, Mystery, and a Private Yacht 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


Begun in June.—Ralpb Leslie, a young medical graduate just recovering from an attack of typhoid, decides to 
support himself through his convalescence by shipping as a hand on the private yacht “‘ Ella,” which Marshall Tur- 
ner, a rich and dissipated ship-owner, is taking on a southern pleasure cruise. In Turner's party are bis wife, bis 
young sister-in-law, Elsa Lee, Mrs. Jobns, a divorcee, and a Mr. Vail. Things go badly from the start. Turner 
drinks constantly, quarrels with the captain, and accuses Vail of flirting with bis wife. The second mate is lost 
overboard. Mrs. Jobns, frightened by Turner's insane irritability, asks Leslie to sleep in the after house, within 
call. On the night of August 12 Leslie wakes suddenly and finds his door locked on the outside. As he forces it 
open, be hears a woman scream. He goes to Vail’s room, and finds bim dead, almost cut to pieces with an ax. 
The captain and one of the maids have been murdered in the same way. Turner is found, dressed, in bis cabin, 
but in a drunken stupor. Singleton, the first mate, who bas lately quarreled with the captain, collapses; and the 
crew, suspicious of bis behavior, insist upon putting him in irons, and elect Leslie to the command of the vessel. A 
search is made for the key to Leslie’s door, whichas regarded as an important clue. It is found in Turner’s cabin. 
Elsa Lee secures it, and tries to throw it ovenboard, lie intercepts it. He bas the ax with which the murder 











was committed locked in the captain’s cabin, and t bodies put into the jolly-boat and towed bebind the yacht. 
Turner violently quarrels with these proceedings, a 
the night following, Adams, one of the crew, wh 
bim, and flings a marlinespike at it. 
something white appear at the window of bis cabin. 





en the crew support Leslie, locks bimself in bis cabin. 
is stationed aloft, sees something white crawling on the deck below 
Both it and the marlinespike disappear. 
The yacht is searehed-again, and a curious discovery is made — 


On 


A few nights later, Singleton sees 


the missing marlines pike is found swinging against the outside of the bull, secured with a sailor’s knot. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FIND, from my journal, that the next 
seven days passed without marked inci- 
dent. Several times during that period 
we sighted vessels, all outward bound, 
and once we were within communicating dis- 
tance of a steam cargo-boat on her way to Ven- 
ezuela. She lay to and sent her first mate 
over to see what could be done. 
He was a slim little man with dark eyes and 
a small mustache above a cheerful mouth. 
He listened in silence to my story, and shud- 
dered when I showed him the jolly-boat. But 
we were only a few days out by that time, and, 
after all, what could they do? He offered to 
spare us a hand, if it could be arranged; but, 
Adams having recovered by that time, we de- 
cided to get along as we were. A strange 
sight we must have presented to the .tidy little 
officer in his uniform and black tie: a hag- 
gard, unshaven lot of men, none too clean, all 
suffering from strain and lack of sleep, with 
nerves ready to snap; a white yacht, motionless, 
her sails drooping,— for not a breath of air 
moved,— with unpolished brasses and dirty 
decks; in charge of all, a tall youth, unshaven 





like the rest, and gaunt from sickness, who 
hardly knew a nautical phrase, who shook the 
little officer’s hand with a ferocity of welcome 
that made him change color, and whose uni- 
form consisted of a pair of dirty khaki trousers 
and a khaki shirt, open at the neck; and be- 
hind us, wallowing in the trough of the sea as 
the Ella lay to, the jolly-boat, so miscalled, 
with its sinister cargo. 

The Buenos Aires went on, leaving us a bit 
cheered, perhaps, but none the better off, ex- 
cept that she verified our bearings. The after 
house had taken no notice of the incident. 
None of the women had appeared, nor did they 
make any inquiry of the cook when he carried 
down their dinner that night. As entirely as 
possible, during the week that had passed, they 
had kept to themselves. Turner was better, 
| imagined; but, the few times when Elsa Lee 
appeared at the companion for a breath of air, 
| was off duty and missed her. I thought it 
was by design, and I was desperate for a sight 
of her. 

Mrs. Johns came on deck once or twice while 
I was there, but she chose to ignore me. The 
stewardess, however, was not so partizan, and, 
the day before we met the Buenos Aires, she 
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‘MRS. SLOANE, 


spent a little time on deck, leaning against the 
rail and watching me with alert black eyes. 

“What are you going to do when you get to 
land, Mr. Captain Leslie?” she asked. “Are 
you going to put us all in prison?” 

“That’s as may be,” | evaded. She was a 
pretty littke woman, plump and dark, and she 
slid her hand along the rail until it touched 
mine. Whereon, | did the thing she was ex- 
pecting, and put my fingers over hers. She 
flushed a little, and dimpled. 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THESE GARMENTS?’ 


[McCLURE'S 


HE HELD UP A MAN’S DINNER 


BEFORE, STARTED 


“You are human, .aren’t your” she asked 


archly. 


“No one is, | am sure.” 
they 


“Silly! 


you, 


you 


Why, 


down 


something, 


do it.” 
“Offer me something?” 
She came a little closer, so that her round 
shoulder touched mine. 


there.” 
toward the after house. 


but 


She 


are 


“T am not afraid of you.” 


all 
jerked her 


them 


afraid of 


head 


“They want to offer 
none of 


will 
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SHIRT AND A WHITE WAISTCOAT. 
AND PALED” : 


THE 


“Why not? You need money, | take it. 
And that’s the one thing they have — 
money.” 


| began to understand her. 

“T see,” I said slowly.- “They want to bribe 
me.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“That is a nasty word. They might wish 


to buy — a key or two that you carry.” 
“The store-room key, of course. But what 
other?” 


STEWARDESS, WHO HAD BEEN CALM ENOUGH 





She looked around —we were alone. A 
light breeze filled the sails and flicked the end 
of a scarf she wore against my face. 

“The key to the captain’s cabin,” she said, 
very low. 

That was what they wished to buy: the in- 
criminating key to the store-room, fou1d on 
Turner’s floor, and access to the ax, with its 
telltale prints on the handle. 

The stewardess saw my face harden, and put 
her hand on my arm. 
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“Now | am afraid of you!” she cried. “When 


you look like that!” 

“Mrs. Sloane,” I said, “I do not know that 
you were asked to do this — I think not. But 
if you were, say for me what | am willing to say 
for myself: I shall tell what I know, and there 
is not money enough in the world to prevent 
my telling it straight. The right man is going 
to be punished, and the key to the store-room 
will be given to the police, and to no one else.” 

“But — the other key?” 

“That is not in my keeping.” 

“I do not believe you!” 

“1 am sorry,” I said shortly. 
of fact, Burns has that.” 

By the look of triumph in-her eyes I knew I 
had told her what she wanted to know. She 
went below soon after, and I warned Burns 
that he would probably be approached in the 
same way. 

“Not that I am afraid,” I added. .“But — 
keep the little Sloane woman at a distance. 
She’s quite capable of mesmerizing you with 
her eyes and robbing you with her hands at 
the same time.” 

“I'd rather you’d carry it,” he said, “al- 
though I’m not afraid of the lady. It’s not 
likely, after ——” 

He did not finish, but he glanced aft toward 
the jolly-boat. Poor Burns! I believe he had 
really cared for the Danish girl. Perhaps I was 
foolish, but I refused to take the key from him; 
I felt sure he could be trusted. 

The murders had been committed on the 
early morning of Wednesday, the twelfth. 
It was on the following Tuesday that Mrs. 
Sloane and I had our little conversation on deck, 
and on Wednesday we came up with the Buenos 
Aires. 

It was on Friday, therefore, two days after 
the cargo steamer had slid over the edge of the 
ocean, and left us, motionless, “a painted 
ship upon a painted sea,” that the incident 
happened that completed the demoralization 
of the crew. 

For aimost a week the lookouts had reported 
“‘All’s well” in response to the striking of the 
ship’s bell. The hysteria, as Burns and I dubbed 
it, of the white figure had died away as the men’s 
nerves grew less irritated. Although we had 
found no absolute explanation of the marline- 
spike, an obvious one suggested itself. The 
men, although giving up their weapons without 
protest, had grumbled somewhat over being 
left without means of defense. It was entirely 
possible, we agreed, that the marlinespike had 
been so disposed, as some seaman’s resort in 
time of need. 

The cook, taking down the dinner on Friday 


“As a matter 


evening, reported Mr. Turner up and about 
and partly dressed. The heat was frightful. 
All day we had had a following breeze, and it 
had been necessary to lengthen the towing-rope, 
dropping the jolly-boat well behind us. The 
men, saying little or nothing, dozed under their 
canvas; the helmsman drooped at the wheel. 
Under our feet the boards sent up shimmering 
heat waves, and the brasses were too hot to 
touch. 

At four o’clock Elsa Lee came on deck, and 
spoke to me for the first time in several days. 
She started when she saw me, and no wonder. 
In the frenzied caution of the day after the 
crimes, I had flung every razor overboard, and 
the result was as villainous a set of men as | 
have ever seen. 

“Have you been ill again?”’ she asked. 

I put my hand tomy chin. “Not ill,” I said; 
“merely unshaven.” 

“But you are ame and your eyes are sunk 
in your head.” 

“We are very deorvtunibed and —no one 
has slept much.” 

“Or eaten at all, I 
“When do we get in?” 

“T hardly like to say. 
haps Tuesday.” 

“Where?” 

“ Philadelphia.” 

“You intend to turn the yacht over to the 
police?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Lee.” 

“Every one on, it?” 

“That is up to the police. They will proba- 
bly not hold the women. © You will be released, 
I imagine, on your own recognizance.” 

“And — Mr. Turner?” 

“He will have to take his luck with the rest 
ofus.” 

She. asked me no further questions, but 
switched at once to what had brought her on 
deck. 

“The cabin is unbearable,” she said. ‘‘We 
are willing to take the risk of opening the after 
companion door.” 

But I could not allow this, and I tried to ex- 
plain my reasons. The crew were quartered 
there, for one; for the other, whether they were 
willing to take the risk or not, | would not open 
it without placing a guard there, and we had no 
one to spare for the duty. I suggested that they 
use the part of the deck reserved for them, 
where it was fairly cool under the awning; and, 
after a dispute below, they agreed to this. 
Turner, very weak, came up the few steps slowly, 
but refused my proffered help. A little later, 
he called me from the rail and offered me a 
cigar. The change in him was startling. 


imagine,” she said. 


With this wind, per- 


” 
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We took advantage of their being on deck to 
open the windows and air the after house. But 
all were securely locked and barred before they 
went below again. It was the first time they 
had all been on deck together since the night of 
the twelfth. It was a different crowd of people 
that sat there, looking over the rail and speaking 
in monosyllables: no bridge, no glasses clinking 
with ice, no elaborate toilets and carefully 
dressed hair, no flash of jewels, no light 
laughter following one of poor Vail’s sallies. 

At ten o'clock they went below, but not until 
I had quietly located every member of the crew. 
I had the watch from eight to twelve that night, 
and at half after ten Mrs. Johns came on deck 
again. She did not speak to me, but dropped 
into a steamer-chair and yawned, stretching 
out her arms. By the light of the companion 
lantern, | saw that she had put on one of the 
loose negligées she affected for undress, and her 
arms were bare except for a fall of lace. 

At eight bells (midnight) Burns took my 
place. Charlie Jones was at the wheel, and 
McNamara in the crow’s-nest. Mrs. Johns was 
dozing in her chair. The yacht was making per- 
haps four knots, and, far behind, the small white 
light of the jolly-boat showed where she rode. 

I slept heavily, and at eight bells | rolled off 
my blanket and prepared to relieve Burns. | 
was stiff, weary, unrefreshed. The air was 
very still and we were hardly moving. I tooka 
pail of water that stood near the rail, and, 
leaning far out, poured it over my head and 
shoulders. As | turned, dripping, Jones, re- 
lieved of the wheel, touched me on the arm. 

“Go back to sleep, boy,” he said kindly. 
“We need you, and we’re goin’ to need you more 
when we get ashore. You've been talkin’ in 
your sleep till you plumb scared me.” 

But I was wide awake by that time, and he 
had had as little sleep as | had. 1 refused, and 
we went forward together, Jones to get coffee, 
which stood all night on the gailey stove. 

It was still dark. The dawn, even in the less 
than four weeks we had been out, came per- 
ceptibly later. At the port forward corner of 
the after house, Jones stumbled over something, 
and gave a sharp exclamation. The next mo- 
ment he was on his knees, lighting a match. 

Burns lay there on his face, unconscious, and 
bleeding profusely from a cut on the back of his 
head — but not dead. 


CHAPTER XVII 


My first thought wasof the after house. Jones, 
who had been fond of Burns, was working over 
him, muttering to himself. I felt his heart, 
which was beating slowly but regularly, and, 


convinced that he was not dying, ran down into 
the after house. The cabin was empty: evi- 
dently the guard around the pearl-handed re- 
volver had been given up on the false premise of 
peace. All the lights were going, however, and 
the heat was suffocating. 

| ran to Miss Lee’s door, and tried it. It was 
locked, but almost instantly she spoke from 
inside: 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing much. Can you come out?” 

She came a moment later, and | asked her to 
call into each cabin to see if every one was safe. 
The result was reassuring — no one had been 
disturbed; and | was put to it to account to 
Miss Lee for my anxiety without telling her 
what had happened. I made some sort of 
excuse, which I have forgotten, except that she 
evidently did not believe it. 

On deck, the men were gathered around 
Burns. There were ominous faces among them, 
and mutterings of hatred and revenge; for 
Burns had been popular — the best liked man 
among them all. Jones, wrought to the highest 
pitch, had even shed a few shamefaced tears, 
and was obliterating the humiliating memory 
by an extra brusqueness of manner. 

We carried the injured man aft, and with such 
implements as | had | cleaned and dressed the 
wound. It needed sewing, and it seemed 
best to do it before he regained consciousness. 
Jones and Adams went below to the forecastle, 
therefore, and brought up my amputating set, 
which contained, besides its knives, some 
curved needles and surgical silk, still in good 
condition. 

I opened the case, and before the knives, the 
long surgeon’s knives which were in use before 
the scalpel superseded them, they fell back, 
muttering and amazed. 

I did not know that Elsa Lee also was watch- 
ing until, having requested Jones, who had been 
a sailmaker, to thread the needles, his trembling 
hands refused their duty. | looked up, search- 
ing the group for a competent assistant, and 
saw the girl. She had dressed, and the light 
from the lantern beside me on the deck 
threw into relief her white figure among the 
dark ones. She came forward as my eyes fell 
on her. 

“Let me try,” she said; and, kneeling by the 
lantern, in a moment she held out the threaded 
needle. Her hand was quite steady. She 
made an able assistant, wiping clean the oozing 
edges of the wound so that | could see to clip 
the bleeding vessels, and working deftly with 
the silk and needles to keep me supplied. My 
old case yielded also a roll or so of bandage. 
By the time Burns was attempting an inco- 
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ordinate movement or two, the operation was 
over and the instruments put out of sight. 

His condition was good. The men carried 
him to the tent, where Jones sat beside him, 
and the other men stood outside, uneasy and 
watchful, looking in. 

The operating-case, with its knives, came in 
for its share of scrutiny, and I felt that an ex- 
planation was due the men. To tell the truth, 
| had forgotten all about them. Perhaps | 
swaggered just a bit as | went over to wash my 
hands. It was my first opportunity, and I was 
young, and the Girl was there. 

“I see you looking at my case, boys,” I said. 
“Perhaps I’m a little late explaining, but | 
guess after what you’ve seen you'll understand. 
The case belonged to my grandfather, who was 
a surgeon. He was in the war. That case was 
at Gettysburg.” 

“And because of your grandfather you 
brought it on shipboard!” Clarke said nastily. 

“No. I’m a cub doctor myself. I’d been 
sick, and I needed the sea and a rest.” 

They were not so impressed as | had ex- 
pected — or perhaps they had known all along. 
Sailors are a secretive lot. 

“I’m thinking we'll all be getting a rest soon,” 
a voice said. ‘What are you going to do with 
them knives?” 

I had an inspiration. “I’m going to leave 
that to you men,” | said. “You may throw 
them overboard, if you wish — but, if you do, 
take out the needles and the silk; we may need 
them.” 

There followed a savage but restrained argu- 
ment among the men. Jones, from the tent, 
called out irritably: 

“Don’t be fools, you fellows. This happened 
while Leslie was asleep. I'll swear he never 
moved after he lay down.” 

The crew reached a decision shortly after 
that, and came to me in a body. 

“We think,” Oleson said, “that we'll lock 
them in the captain’s cabin, with the ax.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Burns has the key 
around his neck.” 

Clarke, | think it was, went into the tent, 
and came out again directly. 

“There’s no key around his neck,” he said 
gruffly. 
“It 
back.” 

“It isn’t there at all.” 

| ran into the tent, where Jones, having ex- 
hausted the resources of the injured man’s 
clothing, was searching among the blankets on 
which he lay. There was no key. I went out 
to the men again, bewildered. The dawn had 
come, a pink and rosy dawn that promised an- 


may have slipped around under his 





other stifling day. It revealed the disarray 
of the deck — the basins, the old mahogany 
amputating-case with its lock-plate of bone, the 
stained and reddened towels; and it showed the 
brooding and overcast faces of the men, 

“Isn’t it there?” I asked. ‘Our agreement 
was for me to carry the key to Singleton’s cabin 
and Burns the captain’s.” 

Miss Lee, by the rail, came forward slowly, 
and looked up at me. 

“Isn’t it possible,” she said, “that, knowing 
where the key was, some one wished to get it, 
and so—” She indicated the tent and Burns. 

I knew then. How dull I had been, and 
stupid! The men caught her meaning, too, 
and we tramped heavily forward, the girl and I 
leading. 

The door into the captain’s room was open, 
and the ax was gone from the bunk. The key, 
with the cord that Burns had worn around his 
neck, was in the door, the string torn and pulled 
as if it had been jerked away from the uncon- 
scious man. Later on we verified this by finding 
on the back of Burns’ neck an abraded line two 
inches or so in length. 

It was a strong cord — the kind a sailor pins 
his faith to, and uses indiscriminately to hold his 
trousers or his knife. 

I ordered a rigid search of the deck, but the 
ax was gone. Nor was it ever found. It had 
taken its bloody story many fathoms deep into 
the old Atlantic, and hidden it, where many 
crimes have been hidden, in the ooze and slime 
of the sea-bottom. 

That day was memorable for more than the 
attack on Burns. It marked a complete revo- 
lution in my idea of the earlier crimes, and of 
the criminal. 

Two things influenced my change of mental 
attitude. The attack on Burns was one. | 
did not believe that Turner had strength enough 
to fell so vigorous a man, even with the capstan 
bar which we found lying near by. Nor could 
he have jerked and broken the amberline. Mrs. 
Johns | eliminated for the same reason, of 
course. I could imagine her getting the key by 
subtlety, wheedling the impressionable young 
sailor into compliance. But force! 

The second reason was the stronger. 

Singleton, the mate, had become a tractable 
and almost amiable prisoner. Like Turner, he 
was ugly only when he was drinking, and there 
was not even enough liquor on the Ella to revive 
poor Burns. He spent his days devising, with 
bits of wire, a ring puzzle that he intended 
should make his fortune. And | beiieve he 
contrived, finally, a clever enough bit of foolery. 
He was anxious to talk, and complained bitterly 
of loneliness, using every excuse to hold Tom, 
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the cook, when he carried him his meals. He 
had asked for a Bible, too, and read it now and 
then. 

The morning of Burns’ injury, | visited 
Singleton. 

The new outrage, coming at a time when they 
were slowly recovering confidence, had turned 


galley, after either Burns’ inspection or mine, 
and to turn over the key to one of us. 

On the morning after the attack, therefore, 
Tom, carrying Singleton’s breakfast to him, 
told him at length what had occurred in the 
night, and dilated on his lack of self-defense 
should an attack be directed toward him. 





“*WHERE IS THE AX?’ . ‘GONE,’ | SAID. 


HE COMMENTED. 
EVIDENCE, 


the men surly. The loss of the ax, the handle of 
which I had told them would, under skilful eyes, 
reveal the murderer as accurately as a photo- 
graph, was a serious blow. Again arose the 
specter of the innocent suffering for the guilty. 
They went doggedly about their work, and 
wherever they gathered there was muttered 
talk of the white figure. There was grumbling, 
too, over their lack of weapons for defense. 
The cook was a ring-leader of the malcon- 
tents. Certain utensils were allowed him; but 
he was compelled at night to lock them in the 


‘IT WAS STOLEN.’ 


. ‘THAT'S VERY STRANGE,’ 
‘YOU FELLOWS HAVE BEEN MIGHTY CAREFUL TO DESTROY 


HAVEN’T YOU?’” 


Singleton promptly offered to make him, out 
of wire, a key to the galley door, so that he 
could get what he wanted from it. The cook 
was to take an impression of the lock. In 
exchange, Tom was to fetch him, from a hiding- 
place which Singleton designated in the forward 
house, a bottle of whisky. 

The cook was a shrewd mulatto, and he let 
Singleton make the key. It was after ten that 
morning when he brought it to me. I was try- 
ing to get the details of his injury from Burns, 
at the time, in the tent. 
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“| didn’t see or hear anything, Leslie,” 
Burns said feebly. “I don’t even remember 


being hit. I felt there was some one behind me. 
That was all.”’ 

“There had been nothing suspicious earlier 
in the night?” 

He lay thinking. He was still somewhat 
confused. . 

“No—1I think not. Or— yes, | thought 


once | saw some one standing by the mainmast 
— behind it. It wasn’t.” 

“How long was Mrs. Japns on deck?” 

“Not long.” 

“Did she ask you to do something for her?” 

Pale as he was, he colored; but he eyed me 
honestly. 

“Yes. Don’t ask me any more, Leslie. It 
had nothing to do with this.” 

“What did she ask you todo?” I persisted re- 
morselessly. 

“| don’t want to talk; my head aches.” 

“Very well. Then I’il tell you what hap- 
pened after I went off watch. No, I wasn’t 
spying. I know the woman, that’s all. She 
said you looked tired, and wouldn’t it be all 
right if you sat down for a moment and talked 
to her.” 

“No; she said she was nervous.” 

“The same thing — only better. Then she 
persisted in talking of the crime, and finally 
she said she would like to see the ax. It 
wouldn’t doany harm. She wouldn’t touch it.” 

He watched me uneasily. 

“She didn’t, either,” he said. “I'll swear to 
that, Leslie. She didn’t go near the bunk. 
She covered her face with her hands, and 
leaned against the door. I thought she was 
going to faint.” 

“Against the door, of course! And got an 
impression of the key. The door opens in. 
She could take out the key, press it againsta 
cake of wax or even a cake of soap in her hand, 
and slip it back into the lock again while you — 
What were you doing while she was doing all 
that?” 

“She dropped her salts. I picked them up.” 

“Exactly! Well, the ax is gone.” 

He started up on his elbow. 

“Gone!” 

“Thrown overboard, probably. 
the cabin.” 

It was brutal, perhaps; but the situation was 
all of that. As Burns fell back, colorless, Tom, 
the cook, brought into the tent the wire key that 
Singleton had made. 

That morning I took from inside of Singleton’s 
mattress a bunch of ‘keys, a long steel file, and 
the leg of one of his chairs, carefully un- 
screwed and wrapped at the end with wire — 


It is not in 


a formidable club. One of the keys opened 
Singleton’s door. 

That was on Saturday. 
morning we sighted land. 


Early Monday 


CHAPTER XVIII 


We picked up a pilot outside the Lewes 
breakwater — a man of few words. | told him 
only the outlines of our story, and | believe 
he half discredited me at first. God knows, I 
was not a creditable object. When | took 
him aft and showed him the jolly-boat, he 
realized, at last, that he was face to face with 
a great tragedy, and paid it the tribute of 
throwing away his cigar. 

He suggested our raising the yellow plague 
flag; and this we did, with a ready response 
from the quarantine officer. The quarantine 
officer came out in a power-boat, and mounted 
the ladder; and from that moment my com- 
mand of the Ella ceased. Turner, immaculately 
dressed, pale, distinguished, member of the 
yacht club and partner in the Turner line, met 
him at the rail, and conducted him, with a sort 
of chastened affability, to the cabin. 

Exhausted from lack of sleep, terrified with 
what had gone by and what was yet to come, 
unshaven and unkempt, the men gathered on 
the forecastle-head and waited. 

The conference below lasted perhaps an hour. 
At the end of that time the quarantine officer 
came up and shouted a direction from below, as 
a result of which the jolly-boat was cut loose 
and, towed by the tug, taken to the quaran- 
tine station. There was an argument, | believe, 
between Turner and the officer, as to allow- 
ing us to proceed up the river without waiting 
for the police. Turner prevailed, however, and, 
from the time we hoisted the yellow flag, we 
were on our way to the city, a tug panting be- 
side us, urging the broad and comfortable lines 
of the old cargo-boat to a semblance of speed. 

The quarantine officer, a dapper little man, re- 
mained on the boat, and busied himself offi- 
ciously, getting the names of the men, peering at 
Singleton through his barred window, and ex- 
pressing disappointment at my lack of foresight 
in having the bloodstains cleared away. 

“Every stain is a clue, my man, to the trained 
eye,” he chirruped. “With an ax, too! What 
a brutal method! Brutal! Where is the ax?” 

“Gone,” I said patiently. ‘‘It was stolen out 
of the captain’s cabin.” 

He eyed me over his glasses. 

“That’s very strange,” he commented. “No 
stains, no ax! You fellows have been mighty 
careful to destroy the evidence, haven’t you?” 

All that long day we made our deliberate 
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progress up the river. The luggage from the 
after house was carried up on deck by Adams 
and Clarke, and stood waiting for the customs 
house. 

Turner, his hands behind him, paced the 
deck hour by hour, his heavy face colorless. 
His wife, dark, repressed, with a look of being 
always on guard, watched him furtively. Mrs. 
Johns, dressed in black, talked to the doctor; 
and, from the notes he made, | knew she was 
telling the story of the tragedy. And here, 
there, and everywhere, efficient, normal, and so 
lovely that it hurt me to look at her, was Elsa. 

Williams, the butler, had emerged from his 
chrysalis of fright, and was ostentatiously 
looking after the family’s comfort. No clearer 
indication could have been given of the new 
status of affairs than his changed attitude 
toward me. He came up to me, early in the 
afternoon, and demanded that | wash down 
the deck before the women came up. 

I smiled down at him cheerfully. 

“Williams,” I said, “you are a coward —a 
mean, white-livered coward. You have skulked 
in the after house, behind women, when there 
was man’s work to do. If I wash that deck, 
it will be with you as a mop.” 

He blustered something about speaking to 
Mr. Turner and seeing that I did the work | 
was brought on board to do, and, seeing ‘Tur- 
ner’s eye on us, finished his speech with an ugly 
epithet. My nerves were strained to the ut- 
most: lack of sleep and food had done their 
work. I was no longer in command of the Ella; 
I was a common sailor, ready to vent my spleen 
through my fists. 

I knocked him down with my open hand. 

It was a barbarous and a reckless thing to do. 
He picked himself up and limped away, mut- 
tering. Turner had watched the scene with his 
cold blue eyes, and the little doctor with his 
near-sighted ones. 

“‘A dangerous man, that!” said the doctor. 

“Dangerous and intelligent,” replied Turner. 
“A bad combination!” 


It was late that night when the Ella anchored 
in the river at Philadelphia. We were not 
allowed toland. The police took charge of ship, 
crew, and passengers. Themen slept heavily on 
deck, except Burns, who developed a slight fever 
from his injury, and moved about restlessly. 

It seemed to me that the vigilance of the 
officers was exerted largely to prevent an escape 
from the vessel, and not sufficiently for the 
safety of those on board. | spoke of this, and 
a guard was placed at the companionway 
again. Thus | saw Elsa Lee for the last time 
until the trial. 


She was dressed, as she had been in the after- 
noon, in a dark cloth suit of some sort, and | 
did not see her until | had spoken to the officer in 
charge. She turned, at my voice, and called me 
to join her where she stood. 

“We are back again, Leslie.” 

“Yes, Miss Lee.” 

“Back to— what? To live the whole thing 
over again in a court-room! If only we could 
go away, anywhere, and try to forget!” 

She had not expected any answer, and | had 
none ready. | was thinking — heaven help 
me — that there were things | would not forget 
if | could: the lift of her lashes as she looked 
up at me; the few words we had had together, 
the day she had told me the deck was not clean; 
the night I had touched her hand with my lips. 

“We are to be released, | believe,’’ she said, 
“‘on our own — some legal term; I forget it.”’ 

“‘Recognizance, probably.” 

“Yes. You do not know law as well as 
medicine?” 

“Tl am sorry—no; and I know very little 
medicine.” 

“But you sewed up a wound!”’ 

“As a matter of fact,” 1 admitted, “that 
was my initial performance, and it is badly done. 
It — it puckers.” 

She turned on me a trifle impatiently. 

“Why do you make such a secret of your 
identity?” she demanded. “Is it a pose? Or 
— have you a reason for concealing it?” 

“It is not a pose; and | have nothing to be 
ashamed of, unless poverty ss A 

“Of course not. What do you mean by 
poverty?” 

“The common garden. variety sort. I have 
hardly a dollar in the world. As to my iden- 
tity,— if it interests you at all,— 1 graduated 
in medicine last June. | spent the last of the 
money that was to educate me in purchasing a 
dress suit to graduate in, and an oyster supper 
by way of celebration. The dress suit helped 
me to my diploma. The oysters gave me 
typhoid.” 

“So that was it!” 

“Not jail, you see.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” 

I glanced around to where a police officer 
stood behind us watchfully. 

“Now? Why, now I go to jail in earnest.” 

“You have been very good to us,” she said 
wistfully. ‘‘We have all been strained and ner- 
vous. Maybe you have not thougit I noticed 
or — or appreciated what you were doing; but 
| have, always. You have given all of yourself 
for us. You have not slept or eaten. And 
now you are going to be imprisoned. It isn’t 
just!” 
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I tried to speak lightly, to reassure her. 

“Don’t be unhappy about that,” I said. “A 
nice, safe jail, where one may sleep and eat, 
and eat and sleep — oh, I shall be very comfort- 
able! And if you wish to make me exceedingly 
happy, you will see that they let me have a 
razor.” 

But, to my surprise, she buried her face in 
her arms. I could not believe at first that she 
was crying. The policeman had wandered 
across to the other rail, and stood looking out at 
the city lights, his back to us. I put my hand 
out to touch her soft hair, then drew it back. | 
could not take advantage of her sympathy, of 
the hysterical excitement of that last night 
on the Ella. 1 put my hands in my pockets, and 
held them there, clenched, lest, in spite of my 
will, | reach out to take her in my arms. 


CHAPTER XIX 


AnpD now I| come, with some hesitation, to 
the trial. Hesitation, because I relied on 
McWhirter to keep a record. And McWhirter, 
from his notes, appears to have been carried 
away at times by excitement, and either jotted 
down rows of unintelligible words, or waited 
until evening and made up his notes, like a 
woman’s expense account, from a memory 
never noticeable for accuracy. 

At dawn, the morning after we anchored, 
Charlie Jones roused me, grinning. 

“Friend of yours over the rail, Leslie,” he 
said. .“‘Wants to take you ashore!” 

I knew no one in Philadelphia except the chap 
who had taken me yachting once, and | felt 
pretty certain that he would not associate Leslie 
the football player with Leslie the sailor on the 
Ella. 1 went reluctantly to the rail, and looked 
down. Below me, just visible in the river mist 
of the early morning, was a small boat in which 
two men were looking up. One was McWhirter! 

“Hello, old top,” he cried. “Or is it you 
behind that beard?” 

“It’s I all right, Mac,” I said, somewhat 
huskily. What with seeing him again, his 
kindly face behind its glasses, the cheerful faith 
in me which was his contribution to our friend- 
ship,— even the way he shook his own hand in 
default of mine,— my throat tightened. Here, 
after all, was home and a friend. 

He looked up at the rail, and motioned to a 
rope that hung there. 

“Get your stuff and come with us for break- 
fast,” he said. “You look as if you hadn’t 
eaten since you left.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t, Mac.” 

“They’re not going to hold you, are they?” 

“For a day or so, yes.” 





Mac’s reply to this was a violent résumé of 
the ancestry and present lost condition of the 
Philadelphia police, ending with a request that 
I jump over, and let them go to the place he 
had just designated as their abiding-place in 
eternity. On an officer lounging to the rail 
and looking down, however, he subsided into 
a low muttering. 

The story of how McWhirter happened to 
be floating on the bosom of the Delaware River 
before five o’clock in the morning was a long one 
— it was months before I got it in full. Briefly, 
going home from the theater in New York the 
night before, he had bought an “extra” which 
had contained a brief account of the Ella’s 
return. He seems to have gone into a frenzy 
of excitement at once. He borrowed a small 
car,— one scornfully designated as a “road 
louse,” — and assembled in it, in wild con- 
fusion, one suit of clothes for me, his own and 
much too small, one hypodermic case, an armful 
of newspapers with red scare-heads, a bottle of 
brandy, a bottle of digitalis, one police card, 
and one excited young lawyer, of the same 
vintage in law that Mac and I were in medicine. 
At the last moment, fearful that the police 
might not know who | was, he had flung in a 
scrap-book in which he had pasted — with a 
glue that was to make his fortune — records 
of my exploits on the football field! 

A dozen miles from Philadelphia the little 
machine had turned over on a curve, knocking 
all the law and most of the enthusiasm out of 
Walters, the legal gentleman, and smashing 
the brandy bottle. McWhirter had picked 
himself up, kicked viciously at the car, and, 
gathering up his impedimenta, had made the 
rest of the journey by foot and street-car. 

His wrath at finding me a prisoner was un- 
bounded; his scorn at Walters, the attorney, for 
not confounding the police with law enough to 
free me, was furious and contemptuous. He 
picked up the oars in sullen silence, and, leaning 
on them, called a loud and defiant farewell for 
the benefit of the officer. 

“All right,” he said. “An hour or so won’t 
make much difference. But you'll be free to- 
day, all right, all right. And don’t let them 
bluff you, boy.’ If the police get funny, tackle 
them and throw ’em overboard, one by one. 
You can do it.” 

He made an insulting gesture at the police, 
picked up his oars, and rowed away into the mist. 

But I was not free that day, nor for many days. 
As I had expected, Turner, his family, Mrs. 
Johns, and the stewardess were released, after 
examination. The rest of us were taken to 
jail — Singleton as a suspect, the others to make 
sure of their presence at the trial. 
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The murders took place on the morning of 
August twelfth. The Grand Jury met late in 
September, and found an indictment against 
Singleton. The trial began on the sixteenth of 
November. 

The confinement was terrible. Accustomed 
to regular exercise as | was, | suffered mentally 
and physically. | heard nothing from Elsa Lee, 
and I missed McWhirter, who had got his hos- 
pital appointment, and who wrote me cheering 
letters on pages torn from order-books or on 
prescription-blanks. He was in Boston. 

He got leave of absence for the trial, and, as 
| explained, the following notes are his, not mine. 
The case was tried in the United States court, 
before Circuit Judge Willard and District 
Judge McDowell. The United States was 
represented by a district attorney and two 
assistant attorneys. Singleton had retained 
a lawyer named Goldstein, a clever young 
Jew. 

I was called first, as having found the bodies. 

“Your name?” 

“Ralph Leslie.” 

“Your age?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“When and where were you born?” 

“November eighteenth, 1887, in Columbus, 
Ohio.” 

“When did you ship on the yacht Ella? 

“On July twenty-seventh.” 

“When did she sail?” 

“July twenty-eighth.” 

“Are you a sailor by occupation?” 

“No; | am a graduate of a 
college.” 

“What were your duties on the ship?” 

“They were not well defined. I had been ill 
and was not strong. I was a sort of deck- 
steward, | suppose. I also served a few meals 
in the cabin of the after house, when the butler 
was incapacitated.” 

“Where were you quartered?” 

“In the forecastle, with the crew, until a day 
or so before the murders. Then | moved into 
the after house, and slept in a store-room 
there.” 

“Why did you make the change?” 

“Mrs. Johns, a guest, asked me to do so. 
She said she was nervous.” 

“Who slept in the after house?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Turner, Miss Lee, Mrs. 
Johns, and Mr. Vail. The stewardess, Mrs. 
Sloane, and Karen Hansen, a maid, also slept 
there; but their room opened from the chart- 
room.” 

A diagram of the after house was here sub- 
mitted to the jury. For the benefit of the 
reader, | reproduce it roughly. | have made no 
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attempt to do more than to indicate the relative 
positions of rooms and companionways 
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“State what happened on the night of August 
twelfth and early morning of August thirteenth.” 

“| slept in the store-room in the after house. 
As it was very hot, I always left the door open. 
The store-room itself was a small room, lined 
with shelves, and reached by a passageway. 
The door was at the end of the passage. | 
wakened because of the heat, and found the door 
locked on the outside. | lit a match, and found 
I could unscrew the lock with my knife. | 
thought | had been locked in as a joke by the 
crew. While | was kneeling, some one passed 
outside the door.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“| felt a board rise under my knee as if the 
other end had been trod on. Shortly after, 
a woman screamed, and | burst open the door.” 

“How long after you felt the board. rise?” 

“Perhaps a minute, possibly two.” 

“Go on.” 

“Just after, the ship’s bell struck six — three 
o’clock. The main cabin was dark. There 
was a light in the chart-room, from the binnacle 
light. I felt my way to Mr. Vail’s room. | 
heard him breathing. His door was open. I 
struck a match and looked at him. He had 
stopped breathing.” 

“What was the state of his bunk?” 

“Disordered — horrible. He was 
hacked to pieces.” 

“Go on.” : 

“T ran back and got my revolver. I thought 
there had been a mutiny a 
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“Confine yourself to what you saw and did. 
The court is not interested in what you thought.” 

“| am only trying to explain what I did. | 
ran back to the store-room and got my revolver, 
and ran back through the chart-room to the 
after companion, which had a hood. | told 
the helmsman what had happened, and ran for- 
ward. Mr. Singleton was on the bridge. We 
went below together, and found the captain 
lying at the foot of the forward companion, also 
dead.” 

“At this time, had you called the owner of 
the ship?” 

“1 called him then. 
him.” 

“Explain what you mean by that.” 

“He had been drinking.” 

There followed a furious wrangle over this 
point; but the prosecuting attorney succeeded 
in having question and answer stand. 

“What did you do next?” 

“The mate had called the crew. I wakened 
Mrs. Turner, Miss Lee, and Mrs. Johns, and 
then went to the chart-room to call the women 
there. The door was open an inch or so. | 
received no answer to my knock, and pulled it 
open. Karen Hansen, the maid, was dead on 
the floor, and the stewardess was in her bunk, 
in a state of collapse.” 

“State where you found the ax with which 
the crimes were committed.” 

“In the stewardess’ bunk.” 


But | could not rouse 


“Where is this ax now?” 

“It was stolen from the captain’s cabin, where 
it was locked for safe keeping, and presumably 
thrown overboard. At least, we did not find 
ig 

“T see you are consulting a book to refresh 
your memory. What is this book?” 

“The ship’s log.” 

“How does it happen to be in your posses- 
sion?” 

“The crew appointed me captain. As such, | 
kept the log-book. It contains a full account 
of the discovery of the bodies, witnessed by 
all the men.” 

“Ts it in your writing?” 

“Yes; it is in my writing.” 

“You read it to the men, and they signed it?” 

“No; they read it themselves before they 
signed it.” 

After a wrangle as to my having authority 
to make a record in the log-book, the prosecut- 
ing attorney succeeded in having the book ad- 
mitted as evidence, and read to the jury the 
entry of August the thirteenth. 

Having thus proved the crimes, I was excused, 
to be recalled later. The defense reserving its 
cross-examination, the doctor from the quar- 
antine station was called next, and testified to 
the manner of death. His testimony was re- 
volting, and bears in no way on the story, save 
in one particular — a curious uniformity in the 
mutilation of the bodies of Vail and Captain 
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Richardson —a sinister similarity that was 
infinitely shocking. In each case the forehead, 
the two arms, and the abdomen had received a 
frightful blow. In the case of the Danish girl 
there was only one wound — the injury on the 
head. 


CHAPTER XX 


HENRIETTA SLOANE was called next. 

“Your name?” 

“Henrietta Sloane.” 

“Are you married?” 

“A widow.” 

“When and where were you born?” 

“tsle of Man, December eleventh, 1872.” 

“How long have you lived in the United 
States?” 

“Since I was two.’ 

“Your position on the yacht Ella?” 

“Stewardess.” 

“Before that?” 

“On the Baltic, between Liverpool and New 
York. That was how I met Mrs. Turner.” 

“Where was your room on the yacht Ella?” 

“Off the chart-room.” 

“Will you indicate it on this diagram?” 

“It was there.” (Pointing.) 

The diagram was shown to the jury. 

“There are two bunks in thisroom. Which 
was yours?” 

“The one at the side 
door was Karen’s.”’ 

“Tell what happened on the night of August 
twelfth and morning of the thirteenth.” 

“Tl went to bed early. Karen Hansen had 
not come down by midnight. When I| opened 
the door, | saw why. Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Singleton were there, drinking.” 

The defense objected to this, but was over- 
ruled by the court. 

“Mr. Vail was trying to persuade the mate 
to go on deck, before the captain came down.” 

“Did they go?” 

“No.” 

“What comment did Mr. Singleton make?” 

“He said he hoped the captain would come. 
He wanted a chance to get at him.” 

“What happened after that?” 

“The captain came down, and ordered the 
mate on deck. Mr. Vail and the captain got 
Mr. Turner to his room.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“| opened my door.” 

“What then?” 

“Karen came down at twelve-thirty. We 
went to bed. At ten minutes to three the bell 
rang for Karen. She got up and put on a 
wrapper and slippers. She was grumbling, and 





the one opposite the 


I told her to put out the light and let me sleep. 
As she opened the door she screamed and fell 
back on the floor. Something struck me on the 
shoulder, and | fainted. I learned later it was 
the ax.” 

“Did you hear any sound outside, before you 
opened: the door?” 

“A curious chopping sound. I spoke of it 
to her. It came from the chart-room.” 

“When the girl fell back into the room, did 
you see any one beyond her?”’ 

“| saw something — | couldn’t say just what.” 

“Was what you saw a figure?” 

“| — I am not certain. It was light —al- 
most white.” 

“Can you not describe it?” 

“TI am afraid not — except that it seemed 
white.” 

“How tall was it?” 

“| couldn’t say.” 

“As tall as the girl?” 

“‘Just about, perhaps.” 

“Think of something that it resembled. 
This is important, Mrs. Sloane. You must 
make an effort.” 

“T think it looked most like a fountain.” 

Even the jury laughed at this, and yet, after 
all, Mrs. Sloane was right — or nearly so! 

“That is curious. How did it resemble a 
fountain?” 

“Perhaps 1 should have said a fountain in 
moonlight — white, and misty, and — and 
flowing.” 

“And yet, this curious-shaped object threw 
the ax at you, didn’t it?” 

There was an objection to the form of this 
question, but the court overruled it. 

“1 did not say it threw the ax. | did not see 
it thrown. | felt it.” 

“Did you know the first mate, Singleton, 
before you met on the Ella?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“We were on the same vessel two years ago, 
the American, for Bermuda.” 

“Were you friends?” 

“Yes”’— very low. 

“Were you engaged to marry him at one 
time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you break it off?” 

“We differed about a good many things.” 

After a long battle, the prosecuting attorney 
was allowed to show that, following the breaking 
off of her relations with Singleton, she had been 
a witness against him in an assault-and-battery 
case, and had testified to his violence of temper. 
The dispute took so long that there was only 
time for her cross-examination. The effect of 
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the evidence, so far, was distinctly bad for 
Singleton. 

His attorney, a young and intelligent Jew, 
cross-examined Mrs. Sloane. 

Attorney for the defense: “Did you ever 
write a letter to the defendant, Mrs. Sloane, 
threatening him if he did not marry you?” 

“| do not recall such a letter.” 

“Is this letter in your writing?” 

“I think so. Yes.” 

“Mrs. Sloane, you testify that you ‘opened 
your door and saw’ Mr. Vail and the captain tak- 
ing Mr. Turner to his room. Is this correct?” 

“Yo.” 

“Why did they take him? I mean, was he 
not able, apparently, to walk alone?” 

“He was able to walk. They walked beside 
him.” 

“In your testimony, taken at the time and 
entered in the ship’s log, you say you ‘judged 
by the sounds.” Here you say you ‘opened 
the door and saw them.’ Which is correct?” 

“T saw them.” 

“You say that Mr. Singleton said he wished 
to ‘get at’ the captain. Are those his exact 
words?” 

“T do not recall his exact words.” 

“Perhaps I can refresh your mind. With the 
permission of the court, I shall read from the 
ship’s log this woman’s statement, recorded by 
the man who was in charge of the vessel, and 
therefore competent to make such record, 
and signed by the witness as having been 
read and approved by her: 

“‘*Mr. Singleton said that he hoped the cap- 
tain would come, as he and Mr. Turner only 
wanted a chance to get at him. . . . There was 
a sound outside, and Karen thought it was Mr. 
Turner falling over something, and said that she 
hoped she would not meet him. Once or twice, 
when he had been drinking, he had made over- 
tures to her, and she detested him. . . . She 
opened the door and came back into the room, 
touching me on the arm. “That beast is out 
there,” she said, “‘sitting on the companion 
steps. If he tries to stop me, I'll call you.”’” 

The reading made a profound impression. 
The prosecution, having succeeded in having 
the log admitted as evidence, had put a trump 
card in the hands of the defense. 

“What were the relations between Mr. 
Turner and the captain?” 

“1 don’t know what you mean.” 

“Were they friendly?” 

“No — not very.” 

“Did you overhear, on the night of August 
ninth, a conversation between Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Vail?” 

“Yes.” 


“What was its nature?” 

“They were quarreling.” 

“What did Williams, the butler, give you to 
hide, that night?” 

“Mr. Turner’s revolver.” 

“What did he say when he gave it to you?” 

“He said to throw it overboard or there 
would be trouble.” 

“Mrs. Sloane, do you recognize these two 
garments?” 

He held up a man’s dinner shirt and a white 
waistcoat. The stewardess, who had been 
calm enough, started and paled. 

“TI can not tell without examining them.” 
(They were given to her, and she looked at 
them.) “Yes, | have seen them.” 

“What are they?” 

“A shirt and waistcoat of Mr. Turner’s.” 

“When did you see them last?” 

“T packed them in my trunk when we left 
the boat. They had been forgotten when the 
other trunks were packed.” 

“Had you washed them?” 

“No.” 

“Were they washed on shipboard?” 

“They look like it. They have not been 
ironed.” 

“Who gave them to you to pack in your 
trunk?” 

“Mrs. Johns.” 

“What did you do with them on reaching 
New York?” 

“| left them in my trunk.” 

“Why did you not return them to Mr. 
Turner?” 

“T was ill, and forgot. I’d like to know what 
right you have going through a person’s things 
— and taking what you want!” 

The stewardess was excused, the defense 
having scored perceptibly. It was clear what 
line the young Jew intended to follow. 

Oleson, the Swede, was called next, and, after 
the usual formalities: 

“Where were you between midnight and 4 
A. M. on the morning of August thirteenth?” 

“In the crow’s-nest of the Ella.” 

“State what you saw between midnight and 
one o'clock.” 

“I saw Mate Singleton leave the bridge and 
go to the rail. He seemed to be vomiting. It 
was too dark to see much. Then he went aft 
along the port side of the house, and came for- 
ward again on the starboard side. He went 
to where the ax was kept.” 

“Where was that?” 

“Near the starboard corner of the forward 
house. All the Turner boats have an emergency 
box, with an ax and other tools, in easy reach. 
The officer on watch carried the key.” 
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“Could you see what he was doing?” 

“No; but he was fumbling at the box. | 
heard him.” 

“Where did he go after that?”’ 

“He went aft.” 

“You could not see him?” 

“| didn’t look. I thought I saw something 
white moving below me, and I| was watching it.” 

“This white thing — what did it look like?” 

“Like a dog, | should say. It moved about, 
and then disappeared.” 

“How?” 

“| don’t understand.” 

“Over the rail?” 

“Oh — no, sir. It faded away.” 

“Had you ever heard talk among the men 
of the Ella being a haunted ship?” 

“Yes — but not until after I’d signed on her!” 

“Was there some talk of this ‘white thing’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Before the murders?” 

“No, sir; not till after. 1 guess I saw it first.” 

“What did the men say about it?” 

“They thought it scared Mr. Schwartz over- 
board. The Ella’s been unlucky as to crews. 
They call her a ‘devil ship.’ ” 

“Did you see Mr. Singleton on the bridge 
between two and three o'clock?” 

“No, sir.” 

The cross-examination was very short: 

“What sort of night was it?” 

“Very dark.” 

“Would the first mate, as officer on watch, be 
supposed to see that the emergency case you 
speak of was in order?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Did the officer on watch remain on the 
bridge?” 

“Mr. Schwartz did not; Mr. Singleton did, 
mostly.” 

“Could Mr. Singleton have been on the bridge 
without you seeing him?”’ 

“Yes, if he did not move around or smoke. 
could see his pipe lighted.” 

“Did you see his pipe that night?” 

“No, sir.” 

“If you were sick, would you be likely to 
smoke?” 

This question, I believe, was ruled out. 

“In-case the wheel of -the vessel were lashed 
for a short time, what would happen?” 

“Depends on the weather. She'd be likely 
to come to or fall off considerable.” 

“Would the lookout know it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Howe” F 

“The sails would show it, sir.” 

That closed the proceedings for the day. 
The crowd seemed reluctant to disperse. Tur- 
ner’s lawyers were in troubled consultation 
with him. Singleton was markedly more cheer- 
ful, and I thought the prosecution looked per- 
turbed and uneasy. I went back to jail that 
night, and dreamed of Elsa — not as | had seen 
her that day, bending forward, watching every 
point of the evidence, but as | had seen her so 
often on the yacht, facing into the salt breeze 
as if she loved it, her hands in the pockets of her 
short white jacket, her hair blowing back from 
her forehead in damp, close-curling rings. 
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S. S. McCLURE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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The life story of S. S. McClure — one of the great romances of America 
— will be a MCCLURE feature for eight months to come. 


MEMORIES OF A PHYSICIAN 


The first of six stories of that great human drama which takes place 
behind the closed doors of a doctor's consulting-room. 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF MISS GORDON 








The adventures of a young American girl left stranded and penniless 
in Paris —a new series by anew MCCLURE contributor — Edith Macvane. 


YouR MONEY AND How To MAKE IT EARN 
A department conducted by A. W. Atwood, one of the foremost financial 
writers of the day. 


THE UNDERWOOD COVERS 
A series of beautiful and original cover drawings by Clarence F. 
Underwood which strike an absolutely new note in cover design. 
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HE following article is a new 

contribution to the series of educa- 
tional articles which have been a spe- 
cial feature of McCuiure’s in the last 
two years. 

It describes the most remarkable 
part of analtogether remarkable achieve- 
ment. Seven years ago, on the deserted 
and barren sand-dunes bordering Lake 
Michigan, east of Chicago, the United 
States Steel Corporation, almost in a 
night, reared up a city. It was a city 
that was complete from the start. In- 
stead of coming together from the ac- 
cidents of human circumstance, it 
shaped itself according to a completely 
formed idea. 


One of the elements of this idea was the public school system. 
The citizens of Gary were the steel workers — a great conglomer- 
The problem of ed- 
ucating the children of these people was not solved in the hap- 
hazard way of most American cities; it was solved with the same 
business genius that directs the affairs of the Steel Trust. 


ate population of foreign-speaking races. 


EVEN years ago Mr. William A. Wirt, 

the superintendent of schools in a small 

Indiana town, was looking for wider 

opportunities in educational work. 

Mr. Wirt was a young man — then only thirty- 

two; and, like many other young men in his 

profession, had outgrown his early enthusiasm 

for the American public school. In his opinion, 

it was not accomplishing the ends for which it 

had been established; it was not thoroughly 

training boys and girls for intelligent American 
citizenship. 






KINGS 


About this time the news went broadcast 
of certain remarkable proceedings taking place 
on the deserted sand-dunes bordering Lake 
Michigan, a few miles east of Chicago. Here 
the United States Steel Corporation was buying 
up large tracts of property, with the idea of 
founding a great steel city. Its Illinois steel 
plants had preémpted all the available lake- 
front in Chicago, and the corporation, looking 
far into the future, intended to have a city of 
its own, where it could build its factories almost 
without limit, and house its workingmen and 
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office staffs. There have been other cities of 
this kind, of course — such as Pullman and 
Granite City; but nothing had ever been pro- 
jected on quite so elaborate a scale as this 
new town of Gary. 

One afternoon Mr. Wirt, merely out of curi- 
osity, visited the city that was to be. He was 
not thinking of a school system then; merely 
as a man with a human interest in real achieve- 
ment, this idea of creating a great industrial 
center almost overnight strongly appealed 
to him. And, when he reached the appointed 
place, his imagination received an even greater 
thrill. He saw merely a succession of rolling 
sand-hills; the only vegetation that apparently 
could take root were a few stunted and scraggly 
oak trees. There were no streets, no mills, no 
buildings; except for a hastily thrown up hut 
there were no signs that human beings ever 
intended to live there. On one of the sand- 
dunes, however, Mr. Wirt met another dust- 
besmeared traveler. They began to discuss the 
future city — its projected mills, its varied 
population, its institutions. The stranger 
struck the subject of schools, Mr. Wirt 
demonstrated a new interest in this 
mushroom town. 


“As soon as he began talking about schools,” 
says Mr. Wirt’s new friend, “I shut right up. 
| never got so many new ideas about education 
in my life.” 

This stranger was Mr. T. E. Knott, who, 
in a few months, became the first Mayor of 
Gary. He had hardly taken the oath of office, 
when he sent to Bluffton for Mr. Wirt and 
placed him at the head of the Gary public 
schools. 


Gary’s Bad Beginning in Schools 


Mr. Wirt, however, did not reach the field 
of his future operations quite in time. The 
Steel Corporation had already made a beginning. 
It had on its hands several thousand Polish 
and Hungarian families, whose children needed 
the rudiments of an American public school 
education. Like a good citizen, the Steel Cor- 
poration erected a school building and gave it 
a good old democratic American name 
— the Jefferson School. In all its 
details this school was modeled 
after the type that has be- 
come standardized in this 
country. It was three 
stories high, of brick and 
terra cotta; well 










PUE nentsnten : ‘ io i ‘ 
7 HE carpentry class at recitation. The manual training shops at Gary are so organized that 


they pay expenses, including the salaries of the instructors. 


writing-tables, and book-cases used in the school. 
the school-bouse needs painting, the boys go up 


The cabinet shop makes the desks, 
The plumbing class repairs all the plumbing. When 
on ladders and scaffolds and do the job themselves 
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heated and lighted; its floor-space was 
divided geometrically into grade 
rooms, with the regulation desks 
and fixed seats; and all its 
accessories were thoroughly 
modern. Fortunate were 
the little sons and 
daughters of benighted 
Europe who were to get 
their first taste of American 
democracy in a completely 
equipped establishment 
of this kind! 

Gary and the Steel 
Corporation were justi- 
fiably proud that they 
had laid so solid a 
basis for good citi- 
zenship. There 
was one man in 
town, however, 
who did not like 
the Jefferson 
School. This 
was the new 
school super- 
intendent, 
Mr. Wirt. He 

























public schools, such as Gary was 
about to establish, were enor- 
mous. Just think what the 
schools lose, for example, 

from the fact that they 

have the children only a 
small part of the day. The 

boys and girls pick up a few 

odds and ends of education 

and good conduct, then rush out 
into the streets and alleys, learn 
to swear, to smoke cigarettes, 
to tell dirty stories, to shoot 
craps, and to indulge in all 
kinds of juvenile rowdy- 
ism and crime. 
The out-of- 
school hours, 
that is, practi- 
cally undo such 
items of wisdom 
and decency as 
the children may 
have absorbed in 
the class-rooms. 
Most children 
hate the public 
schools — in this 





gave one look 
at the build- 
ing, and in- 
formed the 
leading citi- 
zens, several 
of them connected with the Steel Corpora- 
tion, that they had made an exceedingly bad 
beginning. 

“But it’s built on the most modern American 
lines!”” they protested. 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. Wirt. 
what’s the matter with it.” 


ing. 


“That’s just 


The Idle School-Houses of America 


And then he told the steel men precisely 
what he meant. He called their attention to 
the wonderful intelligence they were putting 
into the construction of their steel plants. 
When they built their twelve miles of steel 
mills, did they propose to have the plants lie 
idle half the time? Yet the Jefferson School 
was utilized to only one half of its capacity. 
The school-rooms, according to the good old 
American custom, were vacant just about half 
the day. 

Again, was not the corporation doing 
everything in its power to make the best 
use of its materials, to eliminate industrial 
waste? But the leakages in most American 


N advanced student working at brass-hammer- 
Evening classes are held for the older 
girls and boys who work in the mills, and the immense 
building is lighted and in operation every evening 


magazine for 
last April, a 
number of them 
described how 
much they pre- 
ferred to work in 
factories. Supposing a system could be devised 
whereby the children should like the schools so 
intensely that the teachers would have no diffi- 
culty in keeping them all day long? An elimi- 
nation of waste would result, comparable 
only to that achieved in the most up- 
to-date, efficiently managed industrial estab- 
lishment. 

Again, the Steel Corporation, in its mills, 
strove to get the largest possible returns out of 
its raw material. Why not do the same with 
its public schools? Here the raw material is 
not steel and iron, but boys and girls. The func- 
tion of the school is to take these boys and girls 
and develop them in accordance with their in- 
dividual capacities. If one has a talent for 
carpentering, the school should bring out that 
particular trait; if one is a potential lawyer, 
doctor, scientist, or writer, that fact should 
disclose itself in the school-room. Educators 
tell us that the American school can not adapt 
itself to the needs of the particular child be- 
cause it is so large. 

All these ideas were desirable; but how was 
one to introduce them into a public school? 
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Mr. Wirt’s answer was simply this: He pro- 
posed that the familiar, standardized American 
public school be thrown upon the scrap-heap. 
In its place he would create an entirely new 
type of municipal institution. 

Most American cities now spend large sums 
of money, outside of those directly spent on 
class-room work, for public education and 
betterment. They appropriate millions for 
parks, for playgrounds, for children’s gardens, 
for athletic fields, for “social centers.” Mr. 
Wirt now suggested that these several uplifting 
influences be combined into one institution. 

He would build, first of all, a public school 
building, but it would be different from any 
school building hitherto known. Most large 
cities have their “regular schools” and their 
technical schools in separate structures. Mr. 
Wirt insisted that both establishments should 
be under one roof. Most cities, again, 

have separate buildings for the grammar 

school and the high school. Mr. Wirt’s 

ideal school would contain kinder- 

garten, grammar school, high school, 
and the first two years of college, all in 
one building. 

This novel institution should stand in a 
large park. In front should be several 
acres set apart for the generat populace — 
with fountains, shade trees, greensward, 
walks, and benches. On each side should 
be gardens, in which each school child who 
desired should have a little plot of his own. 
Immediately back of the school should be play- 
grounds. In the school building itself there 
should be indoor gymnasiums and swimming- 
pools. 

“But we intend to have all these parks 
and playgrounds in Gary,” some one inter- 
posed. 

“Of course you do. But why don’t you have 
them where the children can get at them? Chi- 
cago has the finest playgrounds in the country; 
but the children, in many cases, have to walk 
several miles to get to them. As a consequence, 
they are used for only a few months in the year. 
Why not make them a part of the school 
equipment?” 

























Gary Gets Its Fine Schools Because 
It Is So Poor 


And then some one raised the inevitable 
question of cost. 

Mr. Wirt had little difficulty in showing 

that the proposed system would not cost so 


N Gary, ailing children are not kept at home — 
they are sent to school. After a few weeks of much as the old. By proper management, and by 


supervised play in the open air they generally Utilizing the new plant to its utmost capacity, one 
grow strong enough to be put back at indoor work school, such as he proposed, would do the work 
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of several of the old-fashioned type. This 
demonstration of economy, indeed, is what 
turned the tide in his favor. In those early days 
Gary had to economize. And so it happened 
that this community obtained the finest school 
system in the country, not because it was so 
rich, but because it was so poor. Necessity 
forced the city of Galveston to adopt a decent 
form of city government,— the commission 
plan,— which has since been so widely adopted 
by American cities. Necessity likewise led 
the city of Gary to break away from edu- 
cational tradition and strike out on these new 
lines. 


A School In Loco Parentis 


Mr. Wirt claims no particular originality 
for his educational idea. The faults he found 
in public education have been the common- 
places of discussion in recent years. The im- 
portant point is that conditions have remark- 
ably changed since the day when the present 
school system was founded. Seventy-five years 
ago, eighty per cent of our population lived in 
the country. The time that boys and girls 
then spent at school comprised only a small 
part of their education. Therest of theday they 
spent actually at work or in wholesome recre- 
ation. The boys did the chores, in spring helped 
at the plowing, in summer and fall did their 
part in raising and harvesting the crops. In 
the dairies and the farm-houses the girls found 
plenty of occupation. Under these conditions, 
home training and home discipline had a real 
meaning. The school-house had a limited 
usefulness — it properly confined its activities 
to books. 

The transference of the population so 
largely to the cities, and the great 
influx of immigrants, have changed 
all this. The average school boy 
and school girl of to-day, even 
in the poorest families, know 
really little about work. 
They spend just about 
as much time at school 
as did their prede- 
cessors, and have 
just about the 
same holi- 


days and vacations. In the old days, however, 
the American school boy made use of these 
out-of-school hours and these vacations for def- 
inite work. All this unused time was not dedi- 
cated to pure recreation: it served a definite 
purpose in the development of character and 
the preparation for life. Now, however, these 
afternoons out of school, these off Saturdays, 
these long summer vacations, are simply so 
much idle time. The boys devote these days 
and months to loafing around the streets and 
to forming themselves into gangs. 

According to this new conception, the modern 
school must step into the place of this old- 
fashioned American parent. It must keep the 
children under its tutelage for the larger part 
of the day and the year. It must train its 
pupils not only in books but in work. And, 
while the modern school supplies its pupils 
with work, it must also provide them with play. 
The husking bees, the sleighing parties, 
the oyster suppers that made life 
endurable on the old-fashioned 
farm, and supplied a fundamental 
human need, must have their 
wholesome coun- terpart in 
the modern system. 

These 
ideas, as 
already 
said, are 
not new. 
The need 
of the in- 
dicated 

change 

is no 
longer 
































CJTHE schools of Gary are kept open winter and 

summer, from nine in the morning until 
six at night. The plant is never idle. The 
children go to school to play as well as to work 
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a debatable question. In certain private schools 
the new ideal, to a degree, has been realized. 
Mr. Wirt, however, is the first to have forced 
upon a sizable city —Gary now has forty 
thousand people — an elaborate school system 
which supplies these three fundamental needs — 
book education, work, and play. 

Take, for example, Gary’s new Frébel School 
— the latest example of the Gary idea. It is 
an enormous three-story brick building. It 
shelters about fifteen hundred boys and girls 
of all ages — from four up to twenty. Here, 
for the larger part of the day and year, they lead 
a kind of communal existence as one big family. 
The building not only has departments for 
kindergarten, grammar grades, the several high- 
school courses, and the first two years of college 
work, but includes a perfect technical school as 
well. It has splendidly equipped rooms, in 
charge of trade-union masters, for teaching 
carpentry, cabinet-making, machine-working, 
plumbing, tinsmithing, house-painting, print- 
ing, and practically all of the other important 
trades. For the girls there are classes in arts 
and crafts, sewing, millinery, dressmaking, type- 
writing, stenography, and library work. 

In front of the Frébel School are several acres 
that have been transformed into a public park. 


On each side are large areas laid out for gardens, 


where hundreds of children cultivate their 
own particular plots. In the rear are the play- 
grounds for the smaller children — wading- 
pools, sand-beds, swings, and other attractions. 
Here, also, are a boys’ and girls’ outdoor gym- 


CLASS in mental arithmetic — this 
marble game develops rapid calculation 
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nasium — the building itself contains beautiful 
interior gymnasiums and swimming-pools. Here 
likewise are basket-ball and tennis courts. 
Farther back is a space large enough for a foot- 
ball field. This space contains also two base- 
ball fields and a running-track. This elaborate 
institution is located in the section of Gary 
where the poorest part of the population lives. 
Its pupils are nearly all the sons and daughters 
of Poles and Hungarians who work in the steel 
mills. The building and equipment cost $300,- 
ooo and has facilities for twenty-seven hundred 
students. 


The Children Have No Personal Desks — 
Merely Lockers 


If we follow the activities of one of these 
children in the day’s work, the new ideas in 
school management introduced by the Gary 
system at once become manifest. The child, 
on arriving, does not immediately go to his 
“room” and seat himself at his “desk.” — In- 
deed, here the first point of departure is made. 
The school child has no desk that he can call 
his own. In the old system, the proprietorship 
of a particular desk was the badge of school 
membership. ‘We will keep Johnny’s desk 
for him,” was the reassuring message sent home 
when Johnny was ill or otherwise detained. In 
his desk he kept his books, his papers, stray 
scraps of food and candy, and other valuables. 
Its contents were almost as diversified as the 
small boy’s pockets. When he was absent 
Johnny’s desk was unused; to have disturbed 
it would have been an interference with vested 
property rights. 

In a Gary school, however, the pupils keep 
their scholastic impedimenta in lockers located 
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in the hall. This locker is the boy’s or girl’s 
sacred property, just as the desk used to be. 

It goes without saying that the old-fashioned 
grade room, where the children made their 
permanent headquarters, and recited all their 
lessons to one and the same _ worn-out 
teacher, has been abolished. Even in the 
grammar grades, the routine resembles that of 
a university. Each teacher is a_ specialist 
having only a single subject. There is a 
room where arithmetic is taught; others occu- 
pied exclusively with history, grammar, English, 
geography, Latin, German, and so on. 

The playgrounds, the class-rooms, and the 
manual training rooms are always filled. When 
one part of the school has finished its class-room 

exercises, the other 

half has finished 
its playground 
and manual 
training 
work. The 
























( E of the Polish boys modeling rabbits 
and a 
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two groups simply change places. School is thus 
a succession of work and play. In the mind of 
the active Gary boy, school means not merely 
arithmetic and geography — it means baseball, 
tennis, swimming-pools, and football. The 
Gary boy, therefore, does not have to resort 
to the streets, the alleys, and the vacant lots 
for his amusement. He finds all necessary 
outlets in his own school. And the Gary 
experience shows that juvenile rowdyism and 
viciousness are not the inevitable attributes 
of the normal boy. The problem is almost 
solved when opportunities for more normal 
forms of exercise are furnished. 

The required routine work of the schools ends 
at four o’clock. The children are permitted to 
stay, however, until five-thirty, and more than 
half of them avail themselves of this privilege. 
The schools are open every Saturday morning; 
again attendance is voluntary, and again about 
half of the boys and girls regularly appear. 
The schools do not shut down in the summer, 
though attendance is required only ten months 
in the year. The pupils and the teachers, how- 
ever, can take their two months’ vacation anv 
time they desire, or not at all. As a conse- 
quence, the Gary school plant is never idle; 
in the evenings, as will be described, it is also 
in full working order. 


The Schools ‘Train the Individual Child’’ 


Thus it becomes apparent how the school 
fulfils that great educational need of which so 
much has been heard in recent years — the 
“training of the individual child.” Mr. 
Wirt has solved this difficult problem, as 

he has solved many others — by organizing 

a school large enough to accommodate 

j- two thousand children of all ages, 
engaged in a variety of mental, 

manual, and physical activities. 
Because the school is so large, 
there are always several classes 
engaged in each subject, 
representing several stages of 
progress. Here is a boy, for 
example, who shows re- 
markable progress in 
geography, but is weak in 
arithmetic. Without disturb- 
ing the régime at all, Mr. Wirt 
can transfer this boy to 
one of the less advanced 
classes in arithmetic and 
to one of the more ad- 
vanced classes in geog- 
raphy. A particular 
pupil may prove un- 
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usually deficient 
in a class-room 
exercise. 
Instead of 
resorting 
to the 
playground 
for his next 
period, he may 
remain in the 
same room 
and go 
through 
the 
lesson 
again 
with 
the 
in- 
coming 
class. 
Again, 
many chil- 
dren are phys- 
ically sub- 
normal and 
incapable of 
mental effort. 
These children 
do no class- 
room work at 
all, but spend 

















physical activity that proves a sheer delight. 
They not only learn to saw and plane and drive 
nails, but, through the intelligent application of 
their hands, inevitably learn to use their minds. 


The Boy Who Learns to ‘‘Go to Work’’ 


And by combining the technical branches 
with the academic the school successfully solves 
the problem of the adolescent boy or girl who 
wants to leave and “go to work.” The country 
is full of wandering men who unwisely gave way 
to this youthful impulse. The: difficulty has 
been, not so much that these pupils dropped 
school at thirteen or fourteen, but that they 
drifted into the first stray job that presented 
itself — driving a grocery wagon, taking an 
unskilled job in a factory —and so grew up 
without a fixed trade. Not infrequently, young 
Smith or Jones presents himself before the 
principal in Gary and announces that he is “go- 
ing to leave school.” 

“What are you going to do, John?” 

“I’m going to work.” 

A little prodding usually reveals the fact that 
the boy has nothing definitely in view, or that 
the place he is about to take promises no future. 

“Are you tired of your studies, John?” the 
principal asks. 

“Yes, | am.” 

“What would you like to do, if you could 
have your own way?” 
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the whole day on the playgrounds. For chil- 
dren in this condition the school serves as a 
sanatorium; in Gary, ailing children are not 
kept at home — they are sent to school. In 
most cases, after a few weeks or months of 
supervised play in the open air, these children 
regain physical vigor. 

Again, there are children who are slow men- 
tally — perhaps subnormal. In most schools 
these children lead a dull, listless mental life, 
a constant discouragement to their teacher 
and a source of misery to themselves. The usual 
procedure at Gary is to introduce these children 
into the shops and give them hammers and saws 
— let them try themselves out at manual work. 
In most cases these children find some form of 


“1 think I'd like to be a printer.” 

“That’s a very good trade, John,” the prin- 
cipal acquiesces. And he suggests that the 
young man drop his books and devote all his 
time to the printing shop in the school. This 
shop is in charge of an expert, a regularly en-- 
rolled trade-union man. Here young Smith 
can learn his trade just as thoroughly as in the 
most up-to-date printing shop. And so he 
sets seriously to work. He may find that 
printing, after all, is not particularly to his 
taste. If so, he selects another shop — that 
for cabinet-making, painting; plumbing, or 
machinery. He may experiment with half 
a dozen trades until he strikes the one best 
adapted to his talents and tastes. It is cer- 
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tainly an advantage to be able to experiment 
in school, in his early years, and ultimately 
find his vocational affinity, rather than to drift, 
in after life, from job to job —a course that 
inevitably leads to uselessness, dissipation, 
and sometimes to crime. 


Manual Training Shops Self-Supporting 


In the manual training work the Gary schools 
introduce that element which is too commonly 
lacking elsewhere, and yet which is essential 
to its complete success — the element of pur- 
posefulness. Everything the boys and girls 
do has a definite end. Each shop connected 
with the school is a real one. Amastermechanic, 
in every case a trade-union man, presides over 
it. The boys and this mechanic, working to- 
gether, produce objects of real utility which are 
used in the school equipment. The cabinet 
shop makes the desks, the writing-tables, the 
book-cases, and practically all cabinet work 
actually used in the school. The plumbing 
shop repairs all the plumbing work. The tin- 
smithing room makes the lockers that are used 
as receptables instead of desks. Whenever the 
school needs painting, outside painters are not 
called in; the boys working in the paint shop, 
under the tutelage of their master, go up on 
ladders and scaffolds and do the job them- 
selves. 

This procedure has one remarkable result, 
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ZILLIAM A. WIRT, who bas created a new 
kind of school among the sand-hills of Gary. | 
Wirt is the first man to give an American city a school 
needs of a large 


situation prevails. 
The iunch-room, 
which the girls in 
the cooking class 
daily supply with 
food, sells lunches 
enough to pay 
the cost of 
mainten- 
ance, in- 
cluding 
the sal- 
ary of a 
woman 
house- 
keeper. 
But 
one 
should 
visit 
the 
schools 
at night 
to get a 
fair idea of 
their real 
usefulness. 
They are al- 
ways lighted 
and always in 
operation. Older 
boys and girls and 

















in addition to giving the boys the needed train- 
ing. These several departments cost the city 
of Gary practically nothing. An accurate 
account of all the work done is kept, and is 
charged up against each separate department 
on the basis of regular union wages. At the 
end of the year.it is found that the boys have 
earned enough — that is, saved enough for the 
school system — to pay the entire cost of con- 
ducting the school departments, including the 
salaries of the instructors. One of the greatest 
costs of an educational plant is that of main- 
tenance. Repairs are constantly being made. 
But there is no such cost in the Gary schools. 
The boys themselves do all the “repairing.” 
In certain of the girls’ departments the same 








men and women fill the class-rooms, making up 
early deficiencies in the primary branches, or tak- 
ing courses in science, languages, and literature. 
Oncertain evenings the halls are open for properly 
supervised dancing. The schools have theaters, 
where plavs are given and lectures held. In large 
numbers men and women flock to the gymna- 
sium and swimming-pools. And thus the build- 
ings become real social centers, where the newly 
arrived Hungarians and Poles in many cases 
make their first acquaintance with American life. 

The sight certainly presents an agreeable 
contrast to the blazing industrialism that 
stretches for twelve miles along the lake-front. 
The Gary school is an alma mater — a fostering 
parent — in the good old Latin sense of the term. 


THREE-CENT LUNCHEONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN WILL BE A FEATURE OF OCTOBER 
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AS I remorseful when I found myself 

a thief? No. Atany rate, nocom- 

punction troubled me at first. It 

gave me far too much pleasure to be 

able boldly to ring my bell and demand the 
service of my landlady for any pricks of con- 
science to make themselves felt. And as I sank 
into the dilapidated deck-chair which stood 
near the fireplace, and which was the one article 
in my apartment that seemed designed, however 
faultily, for the comfort of the inhabitant, I 
gave the bell a hearty pull. While the wire was 
still vibrating, I heard feet on the staircase be- 
low, and knew that my landlady was ascending. 
This promptitude was not without signifi- 
cance. For six or seven weeks | had not rung 
my bell, inasmuch as for that period at least 
| had desired nothing less than to find myself 
face to face with my worthy propriétaire. She 
had given me solemn warning, that very fore- 
noon, that she must be paid at once if I desired 
to remain under her roof. She had, no doubt, 
been lying in wait ever since she issued her 
ultimatum, expecting that I would try to slink 
into the house unnoticed, with the object of 
removing my portmanteau. In this case, it had 
been her intention to tell me that she was a 
woman of her word, and that before I could take 
one of my possessions away she must be paid 
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To her, therefore, the bell was the signal 
— the insolent signal — for a battle which she 
was in all readiness to give, and, before she 
appeared in the doorway, she opened fire. 
“Now, sir,” she began, entering the room 
with her words, “I don’t know what you mean, 
ringing the bell in that masterful manner. | 


in full. 


don’t want no words with you. You must pay; 
and, if you can’t pay, I’ll trouble you to leave 
the house this moment, and without your boxes. 
I told you I could put up with it no longer.” 
And she crossed her arms for a moment, then 
seized the back of a chair, gripped it tight, and 
breathed through her nose. 

“| will pay what I can,” | answered, extract- 
ing two sovereigns from my gorged pockets and 
laying them on the table. “I quite under- 
stand that you meant what you said. Here 
are two pounds, and next week | will give you 
two pounds more.” 

The good woman was terribly taken aback. 
For years she had kept lodgings, and not a few 
of the residents under her roof had been default- 
ers, while only her powers of diagnosis had pre- 
vented others from leaving her in the lurch. 
She had seen in my behavior every sign of ina- 
bility to pay her and no sign of disposition to 
do so, and when the money was placed before 
her she was truly ashamed at the error into 
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** YOU CAN HAVE IT FOR A HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


which hasty judgment had led her. It was 
not fear of hurting my feelings that abashed 
her; it was her own sense of incompetence. If 
she made these mistakes often, her slender 
margin of profit as a landlady would vanish. 
She remained silent, contemplating the money 
as it lay on the table. 

“I have got something to do,” I continued, 
‘and | shall be much more regular in my pay- 
ments in the future. I am afraid I have given 
you a good deal of anxiety; but | shall now be 


‘ 





THAT'S 


able to settle your 
book every week, 
as it should be 
settled.” 

She found her 
voice and an- 
swered volubly. 
“Not at all! not 
at all!” she pro- 
tested. “I know 
the trouble there 
is in getting work. 
And how can you 
pay if you haven't 
the money? You 
must excuse me 
for speaking to 
you as I did. | 
am glad to have 
you for a lodger. 


You’ve always 
behaved like a 
gentleman. If 
you'll settle regu- 
larly now, the 
little debt can 
just wait your 
convenience, or 
you can pay it 


off at the rate of 
ten shillings a 
week, if you 
prefer.” 

But | stuck to 
my original offer 
of two pounds 
down and _ two 
pounds next 
week, and after a 
few complimen- 
tary passages be- 
tween us_ she 
consented to take 
the money. And, 
as if to mark the 
different relations 
that already pre- 
vailed between 
us, she gave a dramatic start as her eye caught 
a grate whose emptiness was unpromising on 
an autumn evening. 

“What! No fire laid? 
at once.” 

On the girl’s arrival, | ordered beef and beer, 
and, having dined well, composed myself before 
a comfortable fire to think of the eventful step 
that | had taken. And never was criminal less 
repentant. Mvy first feeling was one of rejoicing 
that | had recovered my domestic independence. 


IT’S AN AN- 


THE PRICE, 
TIQUE, AND | SHOULD CHARGE MORE; BUT THE TREATMENT IS A LITTLE FREE’” 


I’ll send the girl up 











‘*TO THINK OF SIR GFORGE CONFRONTED 
WITIl THAT FIGURE INVESTED MY 
WHOLE ENTERPRISE WITH THE 


SPIRIT OF FARCE” 


This feeling did not die away to be replaced 
by any embarrassing remorse. On the contrary, 
as | warmed myself, I rattled the gold in my 
pockets and planned the regaining of my social 
position. 

| do not claim to have become a thief quite 
on impulse, and if any words of mine have 
seemed to convey that impression, | withdraw 
them. True, at half past three o’clock on the 
afternoon when Christabel lost the Cambridge- 
shire | had no intention whatever of being dis- 
honest, while before five o’clock I had stolen 
property worth more than a hundred pounds. 
Yet I have to confess that there was more than 
a sudden impulse to account forthedeed. For 
many years | had contemplated the possibility 
of getting rich without working for my wealth, 
and all my various plans had in them an essen- 
tial leaven of robbery. For a long time I had 
been familiarizing myself mentally with preda- 
tory schemes, so that there was no great moral 
deterioration implied in my treatment of the 
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fat man in the bath. And now that I had 
embarked upon a nefarious career, | determined 
to persevere inill-doing. | had endured poverty, 
and the fear of it was burnt into my soul. 
Never, never again would | go through such 
terrible degradation as that which, during the 
year just passed, it had been my daily experi- 
ence to suffer. I found the shame incidental 
to passing from rectitude to dishonesty a trifle, a 
negligible trifle, as | recalled that mean life of 
shifts: the creeping out of my lodgings on tiptoe, 
lest the landlady should stay my exit to upbraid 
me as a defaulter; the dread of meeting old 
friends, and the lies necessary to such encoun- 
ters; the wretched pretenses of affluence, kept 
up to deceive persons who were, for the most 
part, not deceived in the least, but who knew 
that I was going under, and who did not care 
how soon I went; the lying requests for loans; 
the begging letters—ugh! Never would I go 
back to these horrors. 

For my career was beginning to shape itself 
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in my head. I would live by chicanery, but | 
would avoid all the usual difficulties into which 
the trickster falls. I would not be a suspected 
character. | would live in decent rooms, and 
pay punctually for them. I would go every 
morning from them and return every evening 
to them, in the character of a man with a settled 
occupation. I would have no accomplices; 
and, as far as possible, | would avoid all dis- 
guises, preferring to rob without premeditation. 
For | might be arrested on suspicion, when 
anything like evidence of disguise would lead to 
remands, which, in their turn, might bring 
awkward developments — identification by for- 
mer victims, for example; but a charge met by 
the accused with a simple denial, if he be a 
man ostensibly of decent life and guiltless of 
false pretenses, may fall to the ground. 


I have said sufficient about myself to make 
it clear that I had smattered many subjects at 
different times in my life. I knew a little about 
prints, and rather more about bronzes; I had 
a taste for, if not a knowledge of, old silver; 
and theolla podrida of the curio-merchant’s shop 
— the Buddha from Birmingham, the Coventry 
watch with the Bréguet face, the Wouverman 
with the doubtful history or the too obvious 
signature — had strong attractions for me. 

Not far from Leicester Square was a shop 
where | had been an occasional visitor when in 
possession of a little money above my daily 
needs. As I left my rooms, one morning a week 
or two after my adventure in the Turkish bath, 
I remembered vaguely to have seen in the win- 
dow of this shop a small enamel that struck me 
as being good as well as cheap. While I hada 
pocketful of plunder I had avoided the shop, 
for | knew my weakness, and felt that I cer- 
tainly should have bought it if once I had got 
as far as asking the price; but now that I had 
no money available for expenditure upon art,— 
for | had spent the proceeds of my first crime in 
settling my most urgent debts of honor,— | 
allowed play to a chaffering mood, and walked 
in to inquire the price. I found the proprietor 
attending to a fussy and dictatorial little man 
who had in his grasp a marble statuette, a study 
from the nude, which he was eyeing disdainfully. 
Now he would pull it toward him, and now he 
would push it from him; but, while his manner 
was deprecatory, he never actually relinquished 
his hold. 

“Better let me send it,” said Mr. Vokes (as 
I will call the curio-merchant). 

“Well, look here,” said the little man; “I’ll 
be dashed if it is an antique at all.” 

“Not an antique!” said Mr. Vokes sharply. 
“Not an antique!” he repeated. ‘Then put 





it down. Put it down, sir, this moment! | 
bought it as an antique, and I’ve priced it as 
such; but if there is any doubt of its being a 
genuine antique, | must look it over and ask 
advice about it. Put it down, sir. I'll give no 
one the chance of saying | sold you a duffer 
with a warranty as the real thing. And 
that marble I believe to be the real thing.” 

“Vokes, you’re so hasty!” said the little 
man. “I’m not accusing you of trying to do 
me; but you may have been done yourself.” 

“It may happen, Sir George,” allowed Mr. 
Vokes. “But I get good advice, and | follow it. 
I’m told that it’s an antique. You can have it 
for a hundred guineas. That’s the price. It’s 
an antique and | should charge more; but the 
treatment is a little free.” 

“A little free!” | thought, for the pose was 
flagrantly immodest. 

“Sixty-five pounds,” said Sir George, flicking 
the alluring hamadryad under the chin with his 
finger and thumb. 

“If a hundred guineas is the wrong price, so 
is sixty-five,” returned Mr. Vokes. 

“You can play the game, Vokes” — this from 
Sir George, in accents of admiration. 

“The right price is two hundred,” said Mr. 
Vokes — “‘or the value of the stone — say six- 
teen shillings. I come down to a hundred be- 
cause the market is a little limited in England 
for that style of work.” 

“Well, I’ll take it,”’ said Sir George, with a 
sigh. “Send it up to Gloucester Place soon 
after three.” And he left the shop. 

Almost before the door was shut behind him 
the outlines of a plan had drawn themselves in 
my mind, and I take credit to myself that | 
recognized the sketch as a study worth finishing. 
I had flair, if | had-not experience. I engaged 
Mr. Vokes in conversation for a few minutes 
concerning enamels in general, while I ran an 
inquisitive eye over the little desk on which he 
was leaning. Then | spoke of the particular 
sort of enamel for which I was looking. He 
thought that he had the thing I wanted and 
went to the window to get it. I leaned over 
the back of his desk and took a bill-form, a 
label bearing his name, and two or three of his 
business cards. When he came back with the 
enamel in his hand, | praised it, found it not 
quite what | meant, thought | would take it, 
thought | would not take it, and got away from 
the shop. 

I went to my club,— ah, the pleasure of being 
able to walk with assurance up the steps since 
I had devoted the spoils of the fat man to pay- 
ing my debts!—and looked out Gloucester 
Place in the post-office directory. There were 
two persons living in the street who would be 
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addressed as “Sir George” — Sir George Pery- 
man, K. C., a major-general, and Sir George 
Grigson, a knight bachelor. (As in the case of 
Mr. Vokes, so now, in regard to the knights of 
Gloucester Place, and throughout these mem- 
oirs, | give my characters imaginary names. 
| inflicted pain upon most of the people whom 



















I shall mention, and I do not wish to add to 
their pain by holding them up to public ridicule.) 
There was nothing military about the appearance 
of Mr. Vokes’ customer, so I consulted one of the 
usual books of reference concerning Sir George 
Grigson. | saw at once that I had got my man. 
He was an eminent leather merchant, alderman 
of a London ward, and his favorite recreation 
was stated to be the collection of antiques, 

especially bronzes and marbles. 
I started at once for Kensal Green 

’ Cemetery. 

“~— o. In the neighbor- 
fg hood of all cemeteries 
ta, there are to be found 
| monumental masons, 
; and | remembered that 
. , a street leading to 
f ‘ this particular 
, cemetery 
had been 
trans- 
formed 
into an 
avenue 
of ob- 
elisks, 
vases, 
urns, 
and col- 
umns by 
these 
dreary 
trades- 
men. | sat 
in a tram- 
car, smoked 
cigarettes, 
and matured 
the plan that 
started in my need 
of a monumental 
mason. I strolled up 
the avenue until | 
saw displayed a 
small stone figure 
— roughly speak- 
ing, about the 
size of the mar- 
ble that Mr. 
Vokes had 
sold to Sir 
George 
Grigson. | 
inquired 
the price 
of it, and 
was told 
three 
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pounds — just the sum that remained in my 
possession. 

Now, | determined, as a general rule, that in 
no circumstances whatever would | leave myself 
without money. I would not wait until | was 
entirely penniless before committing my next 
crime. Nor would | let my plan, however fair 
in its seeming, reduce me to utter destitution in 
carrying it out. As long as a man has a 
pound or two, he can pick and choose 
his crime a’ little, while retreat is secured 
to him, and provision for a hiding- 
place. A criminal with his plans 
crossed and no money in his pockets 
is in a pitiful plight. His 
whole safety may de- va 
pend upon hisabilityto "%§ > 
ride in a train for a few 
miles, or to obtain his meals 
away from his home for a few 
hours. He can do neither, 
and is lost — need of food 
driving him to the place os 
where the law waits to 
arrest him. 

True to my principles 
of procedure, | refused 
to allow myself to be 
entirely depleted of 
money. I shook 
my head at 
three pounds, 
and offered 
one. The man 
was not ac- 
commodating, 
seeing no 
reason to 


* 


abate his price. Probably the offer of one third 
of his demand seemed to him to convey an ac- 
cusation of extortion. After some conversation 
with him, I found that | was wasting time, for 
two pounds fifteen shillings was the lowest to 
which he would come down, and that was one 
pound above the highest that I would bid. 
The man was anxious that I should buy an- 
other figure, and showed me some smaller ones 
at lower prices. But I would not be tempted, 
for glimmers of fun were beginning to light up 










































“*COME BACK!" HE ROARED. ‘COME 
BACK! I MUST GET TO THE 
BOTTOM OF THIS!’” 


my enterprise, and to surrender the figure that 
had first attracted my attention would be to 
quench them. The particular figure upon 
which I had set my inclination was an angel 
whose limbs were swathed in the heaviest folds 
of stone, whose meek head was encircled in a 
topheavy stone glory, and whose pedestal bore 
the legend: ‘“‘Blessed are the pure in heart.” 
To think of Sir George Grigson confronted with 
that figure, when he expected to see the sala- 
cious hamadryad from Mr. Vokes invested 
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my whole enterprise with the spirit of farce. | 
felt that it was a hoax, not a swindle, upon which 
I was engaged. If I could not have the goody- 
goody angel, | would have nothing, and | would 
not pay more for it than one pound fifteen shil- 
lings. It was a deadlock. We came out into 
the long, dusty yard in front of the man’s office 
and bargained, but to no purpose. He was ob- 
stinate, and | adhered to my principles and my 
joke. 

While we were debating, a jovial pink-faced 
man leaned over the low wall bounding the 
stone-mason’s yard, and looked at us with 
considerable interest. 

“Good afternoon,” he said to the stone-mason, 
who eyed him, as | thought, with disfavor and 
merely grunted a reply... “Good afternoon, 
sir,” he said to me; and then, without waiting 
for my response, took his arm from the wall 
and departed, leaving us to continue our at- 
tempts to come to terms. 

Soon these attempts ceased, for the stone- 
mason was too much for me. True, we came to 
some sort of an arrangement in accordance with 
his views. He was to have the figure carefully 
packed for me, and | was to call for it in half 
an hour’s time, and pay three pounds, the sum 
to include a stout case. | was to leave him five 
shillings to repay him for his trouble in packing 
the figure, in the event of my not returning. 

| handed over the five shillings, and as | 
walked away | felt irritated with myself. I had 
expected to go swiftly through with my swindle, 
and the delay annoyed me. What should | do? 
Should I break my principles and spend the 
last money that remained to me? Should | 
pawn my watch? Or should I give up a design 
that began so inauspiciously? 

While I was meditating thus, | was a little sur- 
prised to receive an amiable smile from the man 
who a minute or two previously had bidden me 
good afternoon, and who was now standing at 
the gateway of a stone-mason’s yard very similar 
to the yard that I had left. | stopped, for he 
seemed to have something to say to me. 

“Can’t do business?” said he inquiringly. 
“Give mea try.” Then, dropping his voice to 
a decent melancholy, he proceeded: ‘What 
you want to do is to get a real good thing at a 
reasonable price. For why should the living 
spend a foolish amount on the dead, poor dears! 
1 always hold out against such extravagance, 
though I live by it, | always say.” 

I stared at him, for | was slow to see the drift 
of his conversation. 

“1 am sure | beg pardon,” he continued, “for 
breaking in on your sorrow — but there it is. 
You must go to some one for the tombstone, so 
why not to me?” 


Then | saw that he thought that I was order- 
ing a tombstone or a memorial monument. He 
was recommending himself to me as the reason- 
able mason, believing that I had been unable to 
come to terms with his professional rival. Be- 
fore | could correct his impression, he ran on: 

“You'll find me ready to meet you in every 
way. I can do you a really beautiful sarcoph- 
agus now at a moderate figure — one that was 
begun for a nobleman and thrown back on my 
hands.” : 

The man amused me, and, as circumstances 
and my principles conspired to prevent me 
from plotting against Sir George Grigson, | had 
time for a chat. 

“| don’t require a sarcophagus,” I replied; 
“but | am looking for a little figure.” 

He caught at the last word in his insistence 
that | must be wanting something in the nature 
of a tombstone. 

“My dear sir, about what figure? What's 
the price you have your eye on? The great 
thing is to make the funeral suitable to the 
defunct. I can’t bear ostentation. It’s worse 
than meanness. But suitability’s a gem. 
Who's it for?” 

I fell in with the stone-mason’s views from 
sheer idleness. If he liked to assume that | 
was looking for a sarcophagus, he must. So 
| answered at random: 

“It’s the butler, who has died while Sir George 
Grigson is abroad. I am Sir George’s secre- 
tary.” 

“Sir George’s secretary!” 

He repeated my words unctuously. 

“With a free hand, doubtless? Can you 
order whatever you like for the departed gentle- 
man? My dear sir, can you do that?” 

He leered at me. 

“I have discretion,” I replied; and I began 
to suspect what would happen. 

“For about thirty or forty pounds,” he said, 
“you can have from me a really splendid marble 
tomb.” 

“My employer simply telegraphed to me, 
‘Good plain funeral, et cetera,’ and said nothing 
to me about the price or style of the monument. 
| was thinking of going into the cemetery and 
walking around until something struck my eye 
as suitable. Then | meant to find out at the 
various stone-masons where | could get what 
1 wanted cheapest.” 

He looked closely at me. 

“| should like to do business with you,” he 
said at length, heartily. ‘‘My work will sat- 
isfy youremployer, if | can only persuade you to 
trust me with the job. | am cheaper than any 


house in the trade, so you won’t be gaining any- 
thing by going round to the other people; and” 
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“IT LEANED OVER THE 
BACK OF HIS DESK AND TOOK 
A BILL-FORM, A LABEL BEARING 
HIS NAME, AND TWO OR THREE OF 
HIS BUSINESS CARDS” 


— here he drew out a sovereign and looked at 
it — “as it is a nasty day, and you have had 
a lot of trouble coming up here — eh?”’ 

“| think I ought to see what price the other 
people can do the job for,” I said hesitatingly; 
and as | spoke his fingers went back to his 
waistcoat pocket, and when they emerged 
two sovereigns were between them. 

I perceived that the pious little stone angel 
might yet pass into my possession, and | shook 
my head with a tolerant laugh. 

“| really should like to do business with you,” 
went on my tempter. “I’ve taken a fancy to 
you.” 

“|’m sure you’re very kind,” I replied; “ and 
I am very badly paid as secretary, but I don’t 
think 

“Oh, nonsense!” he interposed. 
is business.” 

“Then make it three pounds,” said I, “and 
I’ll give you the thing.” 

“A fifty-pounder job?” 

“A fifty-pounder,” I answered. 

“You leave style to me?” 

“Entirely. But you must make it look well 








“‘ Business 





worth the money, though simple. Sir George 
is no fool.” 

“That sounds like granite. 
granite?” 

“Granite will do excellently.” 

“And I send the bill to Sir George Grigson? 
Is he still abroad?” 

“He will be at Gloucester Place some day 
this week.” 

He took me into his office, where he pretended 
to be looking for a book of specimen plates; 
but I saw him consulting the post-office direc- 
tory to make certain that | had given him Sir 
George Grigson’s correct address. Having 
verified my statement, any doubt as to the 
genuine nature of the transaction in which he 
was engaged vanished, and he handed over 
the three pounds. As he did so he winked 
and said: 

“Did you say a fifty- or a sixty-pounder?” 

“Sixty,” said I, and chose an immense casket 
which, according to the book of samples, could 
be erected for that sum. 

I walked back to the obdurate owner of the 
angel, secured and paid for it, giving half a 
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crown more to have the top of the packing-case 
screwed on very tightly, and got into a cab. 

It was now two o'clock, and | wished to get 
to Gloucester Place in an hour. | stopped 
at a post-office and despatched a telegram to 
Mr. Vokes, in Sir George Grigson’s name, in- 
structing him to put off his call. Then I drove 
to some coéperative stores, and dismissed my 
cab. In the stores, taking advantage of one of 
the desks provided for writing orders, I filled 
up the label bearing Mr. Vokes’ bill-form, in 
what | hoped was proper style, for an antique 
statuette at one hundred guineas. 

Then | walked to Gloucester Place. The box 
was not heavy, and | could carry it easily. 

I arrived at Sir George Grigson’s plain, large 
house at three o’clock, and sent in Mr. Vokes’ 
card. | was expected, for | was ushered im- 
mediately into the leather merchant’s presence, 
who, as | put the box before him, extracted a 
check-book from the drawer of his writing-table, 
and began to fill it up. 

“Have you brought a receipt?”’ he asked. 

“| have brought the account,” I said, present- 
ing him with the bill. 

He gave a glance at it, and, seeing that it 
was correct, opened his check-book, saying as he 
did so: 

“All right. 


” 


Stick a stamp on it and receipt 
it. 

From the beginning | had seen one difficulty 
before me. How was I to cash the check if 
he crossed it? So natural would it be for him 
to cross it that to abstain from doing so would 
be to excite suspicion. But a crossed check 
would certainly be stopped before | could cash 
it, and an attempt to pass it through a bank 
would lead to my arrest. It was very unlikely 
that he would leave the parcel unopened for any 
length of time, certainly not for the two days 
that would elapse while the check was being 
cleared. I had bought curios myself occasion- 
ally, and | remembered that my impulse had 
always been to tear off the paper and look at my 
new purchase directly it was delivered to me. 
In fact, it was lucky for me that Sir George had 
not opened the box in front of me, an omission 
on his part which | owed to my forethought in 
providing myself with a proper label and bill- 
form. 

Sir George glanced up, and the thought 
crossed my mind that he was going to inspect 
his purchase before payment. The many and 
obvious weak points in my scheme became ap- 
parent to me as his eye traveled toward the box. 
| put my hand on it — at which he laughed; 
for he interpreted the action to mean that | 
would not give to him, a well-known merchant, 
by repute a millionaire, a thing worth only a 


hundred guineas, until I had received value 
for it. 

“What! Not to part with it till you’ve been 
paid? Well, I like that,” he said, and began 
writing the check. 

| waited until he had finished, and, as | antici- 
pated, he drew his pen twice across it. 

“Excuse me, Sir George!” I blurted out. 
“Mr. Vokes said it was to be cash.” And I 
lifted the box from the table. 

“Cash!” ejaculated the astounded merchant. 
“Cash!” And he threw down his pen and 
stared at me. 

I nodded. 

“Cash!” he repeated, and shut up his check- 
book withasnap. “Take the confounded thing 
away — | won’t have it at all. Cash!” he reit- 
erated, between muttered asseverations that he 
had been a pretty good customer of Vokes. 
“It’s thirty years since my check has not been 
considered good enough for anybody, up to any 
figure. Go back to Vokes and tell him that he 
has seen the last of me! And take that beastly 
image with vou.” 

In my character of the rugged protector of my 
employer’s property, | took the box and walked 
toward the door. 

“By heaven!” exclaimed the rich man, as he 
saw the thing he wanted slipping from his grasp, 
“1 can’t understand it. Not take my check 
for a hundred guineas! And old Vokes, to 
whom I’ve paid thousands, is the man to treat 
me so! Am | dreaming?” And he rapped his 
hand smartly on the table, as if to convince 
himself that he had all his senses about him. 
“Stop!” he cried. “Put that box down! 
There’s something jimmy about this!” 

I did not like the slangy phrase, which seemed 
to imply that Sir George guessed that an attempt 
to fool him was being made; nor was it possible 
for me to let go of the box now, and thus run 
the risk of the contents being investigated. So 
| proceeded with my exit; but, as | did so, 
the man’s rage at the doubt that | had breathed 
against his credit struck me as so comical that 
I was forced to smile. 

“Come back!” he roared. “Come back! | 
must get to the bottom of this!” 

| repeated, with my hand on the door, that 
I should obey my orders, and that those orders 
were summed up in the one word “cash.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I have it! I knew 
there was something crooked about it, and now 
I know what it is. The old fox! He’s sold 
the hamadryad for a bigger sum to some one 
else, and so he must shuffle out of his bargain 
with me. That’s it, isn’t it, my man?” 

| had my cue. I smiled more broadly, and 
gave a half-deprecating shake of my head. 
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“All right,” -he went on confidently. “I 
don’t want you to split on the old chief; he’s 
your master. I knew I’d got the thing cheap, 
and | mean to have it. Of course it’s worth 
more, and he is trying to get out of the bargain. 
He guessed, if he asked for cash, I should chuck 
it back on his hands; and that is what | was 
going to do, when you grinned. The grin gave 
you away, my man, and your master too. It 
was a good idea —a real good idea — not tak- 
ing my check. It was almost bound to come 
off. But Vokes misjudged his man this time. 
Now, then, put that box down. A hundred in 
cash!” 

And the rich man began searching in his 
pocket-book. Then he rang the bell for the 
butler, and between master and man _ they 
made up about fifteen pounds. Then Sir George 
wanted to borrow from the rest of the house- 
hold; but, in the butler’s opinion, there were 
not ten shillings between them — her ladyship, 
he said, had borrowed a sovereign that morn- 
ing from him. 


“Look here; I won’t be done,” said Sir 
George. “Of course, no one keeps a hundred 
pounds loose about him, and that’s what Vokes 
speculated on. I'll give you an open check 
for the money, and a sovereign for your- 
self. 1’ll make the check out to you, and you’ve 
got twenty minutes to get to the bank. A 
cab will take you in ten. Will that do? Yes? 
Call a cab, Roberts.” 

I had the necessary presence of mind not to 
jump at his offer, but I allowed myself to be 
persuaded to take the money and to be ushered 
to a cab by the silver-haired Roberts. 

I left Sir George chuckling at the idea that 
he had defeated Vokes, and awaiting a chisel to 
open the case. And | was giad that | had 
taken the precaution to have the lid screwed 
down in such a manner that it would take 
an expert person with the proper tools a good 
ten minutes to get it off. 

At the bank I presented Sir George’s open 
check to bearer, and said | was to ask for gold; 
and gold was given me. 
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HE case, as usual, had been carried to 

Sam Ichy — Samuel Richard Loomis, 

formally. Sam Ichy, propped up in 

bed among his pillows, looked gravely 

from husband to wife. Which gravity seemed 

to amuse Edwin Trowbridge as well as to irri- 
tate him. 

“Look here, Sam Ichy,” he laughed, “why 
don’t you come right out and say, ‘This 
idea of Peggy’s is rank nonsense, but I’m 
going to back her up in it, as I do in every- 
thing else’?”’ 

“It’s not rank nonsense!” cried Peggy. 


“Then p’r’'aps- you'll ex-plain just 
what it is,” chaffed Ichy Sam, the twin 
of Sam Ichy. ‘Nobody seems t’ know, 


so far.” 


“But,” Peggy explained, “if I tell, Ed won’ 
give me the money.” 

“There!” exclaimed Ed. ‘‘ You’ve got it ina 
nut-shell. She wants me to hand over five 
hundred dollars for something that’s too non- 
sensical to talk about. She came home Mon- 
day all excited because Dan Crowder had sold 
old Mrs. Emmet a striped silk dress. Tuesday 
she went to Buffalo on some mysterious errand, 
and went again Thursday and Friday, rushing 
in Friday evening all keyed up to fever pitch 
and wanting five hundred dollars of me to do up 
Dan Crowder with. How? I’m yet to be told. 

“‘T let her hold me up for a new dress pattern 
for Mrs. Emmet,” he went on, “thinking that 
would end the matter — though, | can’t see 
what need there was for that.” 
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Peggy sprang up, dramatically holding out a 
breadth of silk — an inch-wide stripe of yellow- 
ish brown alternating with gobelin blue. 

“What do you think of this, Sam Ichy,” she 
cried, ‘for a dress for Mrs. Emmet to wear to 
Charlie’s wedding —a Boston wedding, with 
his old Harvard classmates for ushers? 
Charlie sent her the money and wrote her to 
get a ‘becoming’ dress —that the bride’s 
mother was to wear chiffon. Dan Crowder read 
the letter, and right on top of it he sold the 
groom’s mother this! And he knew better. It’s 
not ignorance with him. | could forgive him if 
he was stupid about clothes, like Ed. But 
Dan’s a regular wizard about women’s clothes 
—when it’s to his interest to be. He knows 
this is a hideous pattern even if Mrs. Emmet 
could carry it well. And with her five foot high 
and four foot broad — why!” She broke off 
tragically. 

The three men gazed silently at the offending 
silk. Peggy stood in the center of the room, 
flushed, excited, no thought given to the picture 
she made, intent only on convincing her audience 
of Dan Crowder’s black guilt. It was a big, 
sunny, habitable room, with cheerful rag carpet 
and brightly papered walls. Late in May though 
it was, there was a chill in the air, and logs 
blazed and crackled in the big fireplace. The 
whole room bespoke cheer, and nothing more 
so than the invalid, Sam Ichy. But his sunny 
old face was a little troubled as he gazed at 
Peggy’s challenging eyes. In his innermost 
heart he thought the blue and yellow silk rather 
pretty, and his imagination could not separate 
it from Peggy’s youthful witchery and drape it 
about Mrs. Emmet’s sallow pudginess. Yet, 
not to uphold ‘‘ Dimple ’”—— 

Trowbridge, watching with amused eyes, saw 
poor Sam Ichy’s dilemma. 

“There, now, Peggy,” said he, “even Sam 
Ichy can’t back you up. Which means that the 
case hasn’t even the ghost of a leg to stand on. 
As for doing up Dan Crowder, it would take 
more than five hundred dollars and a little girl 
like you to work that miracle. Dan’s a 
shark, and he can think of more meanness in 
a minute than is in that curly pate of yours 
in a lifetime.” He brought his hand down on 
the chair-arm. ‘“‘No, sirree bob! you don’t put 
on the mitts with Dan — not if | know myself.” 

“And meanwhile,” cried Peggy, “I suppose 
he’s to be allowed to cheat your neighbors right 
and left! He hasn’t an honest piece of goods nor 
an honest can of stuff in his store. He sells 


seconds and left-overs and damaged machinery 
and adulterated and stale food — which would 
be bad enough if people knew what they were 
buying and got things cheap. 


But Dan sells it 


all for reliable goods and at higher prices than 
honest goods cost at other places — and makes 
his customers think he’s favoring them because 
he carries them on his books from season to 
season till their crops are sold! The miserable 
thing!” 

Her husband laughed. 

“And you're to cure all this with five hundred 
doHars! Come, now, pet, you don’t expect 
three grown men to swallow that, do you?”’ 

“She’s surprised more’n three grown men 
afore this,” said Sam Ichy. “You tell us 
what y’ intend doin’ with the money, Dimple, 
an’ let us see.” 

“But Ed’ll stop me from doing it, if I tell 
what it’s for. And if he don’t know, why, I 
may find a way even without his helping me.” 

The twins chortled at this Peggian answer, 
but not Peggy’s husband. 

“You don’t get any five hundred dollars from 
me for this purpose, whether I know or don’t 
know what your plan is,”’ said he emphatically. 
“You’ve given me your word not to ask your 
father for money ever, and I think | can trust 
you not to humiliate me by asking any one 
else.”” He reached out a hand and drew her to 
him. ‘‘Now, pretty girl, you want to get over 
this tangent about Dan Crowder. Get on your 
things; we've got to go.” He turned to the 
twins. “Joe Downs is coming to go over the 
plans for the new barn.” 

A swift look went from Sam Ichy to Peggy. 

“You take Ichy Sam with you, Ed, and I'll 
stay a while and talk to Sam Ichy,” said she. 

Alone with Sam Ichy, Peggy broke forth: 
“It is a good plan, Sam Ichy, it is’! You just 
see if it isn’t!” 

“Wait,” said Sam Ichy. “Y’ know, I some- 
times tell things when I don’t mean to — sort 0’ 
think out loud without knowin’ it. Thar’s only 
one safe person in this community for a secret, 
an’ that’s Ichy Sam.” 

Peggy shook her head. 

“Nobody but you would understand — sym- 
pathetically understand, that is, beforehand. 
And, anyhow, Ed won’t give me the money, 
so ‘i 





“That depends on yerself, don’t it, Dimple? 
If you keep ’t Ed long enough = 

“IT know. But — it might be for weeks and 
weeks! If it was for a day or two, and Ed and 
I could make up quick, why ——” 

“T guess a little disciplinin’ wouldn’t hurt 
Ed,” said Sam Ichy somewhat testily. 

Peggy’s lashes lowered. 

“But I’m thinking of — me.” 

“Ehe” 

A riot of color swept the downcast face. 

“‘Ed’s not a bit cross with me ever, unless I’m 
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on what he calls a ‘tangent’ about something. 
All the rest of the time he’s so loving and — so 
dear, and — and | —I like to be — loved.” 

Bachelor Sam Ichy dwelt a moment on this 
marital confidence. 

“And it’s all right that y’ should,” he agreed 
gently. “But s’posin’ y’ didn’t have t’ nag 
Ed for th’ money? S’posin’ y’ got it from some 
one who didn’t want t’ know yer plan, and 
didn’t even care whether it’s as fine a plan ’s 
you think it or not — then what?” 

Peggy lifted her head, breathless. 

“You mean : 

“Yes,” he answered. “I’ve been puttin’ 
birthday an’ Christmas money away ever sence 
I’ve laid here, nigh fifteen year, now. I allus 
thought I’d use it fer the good of the community, 
in some way or ’nother. An’ I b’lieve now’s 
th’ time t’ do it. I ain’t sure you kin do up 
Dan Crowder, an’ | ain’t sure y’ can’t, neither 
—you’re a pretty good fightin’ proposition 
t’ bet on. But my reason is because y’ want t’ 
take up arms ’g’in’ Dan Crowder; it’s because 
y’ want t’ help yer neighbors and are willin’ t’ 
pitch in an’ doit. What this community needs 
is a Moses t’ lead it. Every big thing in th’ 
world’s. been done mostly by one person, Dim- 
ple — just one person b’lievin’ in a thing so hard 
an’ fast that he put on th’ mitts an’ never took 
’em off till he won. An’ it don’t take strength o’ 
muscle, ner trainin’, ner experience, ner none 
o’ th’ things that counts ordinar’ly. It needs 
th’ ‘vision’ to see what’s needed and the sperit 
t’ do it. An’ you’ve got both. An’ them vir- 
tues ain’t goin’ t’ be kilt off in you, if I kin help 
it. Y’ may not win this time, but you'll git yer 
fightin’ blood up, an’ after that happens | ain’t 
worryin’ but that something’ll be doin’, all 
right.” 

He stopped to hitch up his pillows a little. 

“This money’s t’ be yours with no strings on 
’t, ’ceptin’ just one — an’ that’s yer promise not 
t’ tell Ed ner a livin’ soul ’bout yer plan till it’s 
alldone. Ed’s right bout Dan Crowder. He'll 
be a hard one t’ land a knockout blow on, an’ y’ 
won’t ever land it if he sees ’t a-comin’.” 

Edging to the side of the bed, he leaned over 
and fished out a soft leather pouch from be- 
tween the feather ticks, and laid it in Peggy’s 
hands. 

“Thar’s five hundred an’ thirty-five dollars 
an’ seventy-five cents in that bag,” saidhe. “I 
counted ’t this mornin’, jest ’s I have every 
mornin’ sence I’ve been gatherin’ it. Now, 
you go head — No, you wait a bit. I!’ll take 
out th’ thirty-five dollars an’ seventy-five cents 
t’ bet on you with. I ought t’ git ’nough out 
o’ Ed that way t’ stake us fer another mill. 
That’s right, ain’t it— mill? I don’t read th’ 





sportin’ column reg’lar, like Ichy Sam; but you 
bet I’ll load up on sluggin’-match terms now. 
You ’n’ Dan ’re pretty even matched, too. In 
brains, not muscles, | mean, Dimple; fer this 
’s t’ be a battle o’ wits, | take ’t.” 

The “battle” began the following afternoon. 

Dan Crowder’s well schooled face could not 
quite hide his surprise as Mrs. Trowbridge 
sprang from her automobile and tripped into 
his store. She was the one person in the town- 
ship who never traded with him — and whom 
he disliked accordingly. He was a big, jovial 
man of forty-five. Twinkling-eyed, pleasant- 
voiced, a graduate of the Endwater High School 
— the brag high school of the county — yet 
holding to Redville’s more provincial vocabu- 
lary and manner of speech, Dan was well 
equipped to find favor, even with those who 
knew his dishonest business methods. Now he 
smiled affably. 

“What c’n I do for you to-day, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge?” he asked, with even more than his 
usual suavity. 

The half dozen chronic loafers winked at one 
another over the “to-day,” and waiteti on the 
tiptoe of expectancy to hear Mrs. Trowbridge’s 
answer, it being Redville gossip that Mrs. 
Trowbridge had said she would “starve before 
she’d buy a cent’s worth from Dan Crowder.” 

“Flowers,” was her reply, with a light laugh. 
“T’ve constituted myself a Redville Improve- 
ment Society, and I want you to plant the clear 
space out there between the hitching-posts 
with flowers.” 

The “‘clear space out there” lay between the 
new State pike, about sixty feet from Crowder’s 
door, and a remaining piece of the old pike 
directly before it. 

“Um-m-m, um-m-m —.” voiced he. “Flow- 
ers? An’ who’s t’ take care of em?” 

“Why, it wouldn’t be much trouble for you 
to, would it?” 

He laughed now, jocularly, and sent a wink 
over her head toward the grinning group that 
had edged up behind her. Hadn’t he always 
told ’em that Mrs. Ed would want a favor of 
him some day — and that she’d get it, all right! 

“Just how much land did y’ say? — an’ how 
many flowers?” he asked, baiting her for his 
own and the loafers’ amusement. 

“The land between the four white posts, 
whatever that may measure, and — why, as 
many flowers as it'll hold. A high trellis with 
a red rambler on it would look pretty.” 

“Land in the business center o’ Redville sells 
for twenty cents a square foot, Mrs. Trowbridge, 
an’ there’s "bout twenty feet square there, ata 
guess.” He spoke pleasantly. “’Bout eighty 
dollars ’d pay for ’t, at another guess.” 
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“Eighty dollars! But—but it’s for the 
Redville Improvement Society!” 

“With Mrs. Trowbridge as president an’ 
secretary an’ committee an’ membership an’ — 
treasurer — I| guess it’ll have t’ be,” he returned, 
smiling broadly at her discomfiture. 

“You really mean,” cried Peggy, “that you 
want me to buy that land — pay you eighty 
dollars for it?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Crowder, enjoying him- 
self as he hadn’t done for some time. “I don’t 
want y’ t’ buy it. I’m just sayin’ that I'll sell 
’t to y’ for eighty dollars. The proposition was 
for me t’ give ’t to — the Redville Improvement 
Society, | believe.” 

The gleeful onlookers edged a little nearer. 
This made a choice bit of news to carry home: 
Mrs. Ed and Dan Crowder ina tilt. And Mrs. 
Ed must now buy the land or get the laugh from 
the whole county. Which fact Crowder knew, 
and knew that Mrs. Ed knew. He waited, 
smiling. He was going to sell Mrs. Trowbridge 
something — and more than a cent’s worth at 
that; and he could boast for the rest of his days 
how he had made her eat her own words — and 
incidentally pocket eighty dollars for an uncom- 
mercial plot of land. Yes, and have a flower 
garden before his doors, a flower garden paid for 
and tended by this same disdainful Mrs. Trow- 
bridge, who bought everything in the city and 
ran down his goods. 

He turned to view the land under discussion, 
and saw Trowbridge coming toward his wife’s 
automobile, brows drawn in questioning at the 
sight of it before Dan Crowder’s door. Peggy 
saw him, too. Quickly she thrust a five-dollar 
bill into Crowder’s hand. “To bind the bar- 
gain,” she cried crisply, and ran out, almost into 
her husband’s arms. 

“Just been sellin’ your wife a little order o’ 
goods,” said Crowder, with conversational 
pleasantry. “Will you pay th’ seventy-five 
dollars balance, Mrs. Trowbridge, or shall I send 
th’ bill t? Ede” 

“T’ll pay when I get the deed,” said Mrs. 
Trowbridge gayly, her anxiety somehow vanish- 
ing as the five dollars changed hands. “‘Come 
on, Ed, please,” she whispered. 

As the machine moved off, the loungers made 
a stampede upon the telephones of the village, 
and inside of three minutes every one in Redville 
knew about this latest extravagance of Mrs. Ed’s. 

The Trowbridges rode the three miles to their 
home in a dead silence. It was not till after 
supper, and the babies had been put to bed, and 
Mrs. Ed was sitting in her handsome living- 
room, reading, that the consuming question was 
broached. Then her husband brought a chair 
and placed it so that he sat directly facing her. 


“Now, Peggy, you tell me what this talk o’ 
Dan Crowder’s means, and look at me while 
you're telling it, too!” he added, having learned 
that Peggy’s eyes sometimes told more than her 
lips. But this time her lips told full enough. 

“Where did you get the money?” were his 
first words. 

Peggy told him this, and all that Sam Ichy 
had said, with the exception of a few diplomatic 
reservations. For a full minute her husband 
sat still. Then he drew a check-book and a 
fountain-pen from his pocket, wrote a check, 
and placed it in her hand. 

“If my wife’s determined to squander some- 
body’s money, I reckon it had better be mine,” 
said he grimly. ‘I’m going to get the machine 
and take you over to Sam Ichy’s right now. 
You give him that check, and tell him I said 
that hereafter I want him to attend to his 
own business — that you can think of enough 
cussedness without his help. And I’m going to 
find out what you’re up to —- and stop it. You 
can have anything you want for yourself — but 
you can’t spend my money for any uplift busi- 
ness. And it is spending my money, no matter 
where you get it, for you know I won’t let you 
use any one’s but mine!” 

Peggy’s eyes looked at him steadily. 

“Ed, you want me to love you with my whole 
heart, don’t your” 

It was not the flank attack of a pretty wife on 
the weakness of the physical man. There was 
something sharp and menacing in Peggy’s voice, 
that had in it no appeal to the senses, 

“Well? You do—don’t you?” he asked. 
Aftera moment: “You do, don’t you, Peggy?” 

Peggy’s lips remained tightly closed. 

He bent over her. 

“You do — don’t you, Peggy?” 

“With all the heart that you'll iet me have,” 
vouchsafed Peggy. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Peggy’s eves dropped again, and her voice 
came in little flutters: 

“1 don’t just know how to tell you — but — 
but my heart’s bigger sometimes than other 
times. When I got Mrs. Emmet the dress, 
and planned for her to wear your mother’s Irish 
point collar and cameo pin, why, my heart felt 
so big that I loved everybody more — even you 
and the babies. And — and the time you fright- 
ened me out of nursing Granny Adams, my 
heart got all —all dwindly. You thought I 
was angry, but I wasn’t. I just — just felt 
dead inside. And | —I don’t like to feel that 
way. And I do like it when — when my heart’s 
all big and rushy and warm — I do!” 

Edwin Trowbridge settled back in his chair. 
He had started to talk about Dan Crowder, 
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and the talk had narrowed down to a personal 
issue between him and Peggy — as it always did, 
somehow. His eyes traversed the flushed, 
partly defiant, partly beseeching face. 

Suddenly, with a swoop, he reached out and 
lifted her to his knees. “Peggy! You little 
sinner!” helaughed. “You've got the measure 
of your old Ed’s heart, all right.” His brows 
contracted. “Wish you had the measure of 
Dan Crowder’s a tenth as well. You’ve set your 
head to doing this thing, and ten thousand 
horses couldn’t stop you; but — Dan’ll eat vou 
alive, pet.” 

“He won't,” said Peggy. “I’ve got a plan 
that'll stand all the blows Dan ‘Crowder can 


give it. My only weak spot was the land — 
| wasn’t sure I could buy it. But’? — she 
dimpled in gleeful remembrance — “I had 


Dan’s measure well enough to do that. And — 
and now * 

“You've got me properly smoothed down,” 
he completed, with a humorous twist of the lips. 
“All right, pretty Peggy love, go ahead with the 
plan. But you’re to use my money, remember. 
You needn’t look frightened. I don’t want to 
know your scheme, any more than Sam Ichy 
does. There'll be considerable less bad blood 
afterward if I keep out of the mix-up. Only,—” 
and the mastery was in his voice again,— “‘if 
Dan gets you in a corner —and he will, all 
right — you’re not to run to your father or the 
Ichys for help. You're to come straight to 
your husband. Do you hear, little wife?” 

With a laugh that held in it a sob and a myriad 
unreadable things, Peggy went straight to him 
now, warm lips and arms and impassioned 
eyes. 

“Thought it was about time for that big 
‘rushy’ heart to get to work,” he whispered. 

Three days later, in Squire Benson’s office, 
the deed for the land, title proved and clear, 
was placed in Peggy’s hands, and the remaining 
seventy-five dollars in Dan Crowder’s. The 
day after that, Dan, from his show window, 
saw two men turning over the ground for Mrs. 
Trowbridge’s flower bed. A grin overspread 
his jovial face. What could be better than a 
bed of posies at his door? And it would be a 
creditable posy bed; for whatever Mrs. Ed did 
was done right — Dan had always admitted 
this, even if grudgingly. But, as he watched, 
his smile grew less. It was a rather unusual 
preparation for a posy bed; it began to look like 
an excavation for a cellar. 

A lank body, leaving the crowd of loafers who 
now squatted outside of Dan’s doors instead of 
inside, bobbed a head in the doorway. 

“Danged funny-lookin’ flower bed, Dan. 
Guess Mrs. Ed’s going t’ start a rival ’stablish- 





ment front o’ your door. Joe Downs says he has 
th’ contract fer a two-story, two-room buildin’.” 

Dan walked out and interviewed Joe, and 
walked back and sat down — limply. A 
seventeen-by-fourteen-foot two-story, two-room 
building — less than five hundred- square feet of 
floor-space. It couldn’t be for a store —he 
had over two thousand square feet on his two 
floors, and a light cellar and an out-house for 
supplies. Mrs. Trowbridge was too clever 
to start a rival store that didn’t meet his stock 
fully and a little more. And there were plenty 
of good sites for a store, if a store were her in- 
tention. Yet, this building was for something 
sinister, something that this location right in 
front of his doors was better for than any other. 
For something — yes; but — for what? 

And — for what? all Redville was asking 
itself before night. It was the farmer’s busy 
season, but now no farmers were too busy to 
come to town on an errand; and the townsman, 
no matter what his destination, seemed to reach 
it best by passing the new building. Every 
stone was laid, and every beam put in place, and 
every nail driven, before an audience. The 
target for the community’s laughs and jokes and 
quizzing was now Dan Crowder. 

“How much y’ askin’ for flower beds this 
mornin’, Dan?” was a greeting that never 
failed to come from some one. 

Dan laughed — outwardly. But, as Redville 
knew full well, Dan Crowder wasn’t the man to 
stand being made a butt of by any one. Mrs. 
Trowbridge had put one over on Dan — but 
Dan had yet to come back. And it was this 
indeterminate blow of Dan’s, this master stroke 
that might fall at any moment on Mrs. Ed, 
that kept Redville excitement at fever pitch. 

Besides occupying the strategic position of 
storekeeper, Crowder was the political boss of 
the county. He had his servile henchmen, and 
their mission now was to find out to what pur- 
pose Mrs. Trowbridge intended to put her new 
building. But “nothin’ doin’” was daily re- 
ported to Dan. There were conjectures in 
plenty, but not one that had the corroborative 
stamp, “This is it,’’ upon it. 

Then Dan Crowder himself took a hand. He 
walked out boldly to Trowbridge, who, with a 
faint grin on his face, stood looking up at his 
wife’s building, trying to determine, for the 
millionth time, “what in the deuce it was.” 

* “Look here, Ed,” said Crowder loudly, so that 
all might hear. ‘‘As man t’ man, I want t’ know 
what your wife intends t’ use that buildin’ for?” 

Joe Down’s uplifted hammer remained lifted, 
and the eye of every spectator fastened on 
Big Ed, watching fascinatedly for his mouth 
to open. 
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“As man to man, Dan,” he laughed pleas- 
antly, “I'd like to know myself!” 

“| guess you’re the only husband in Redville 
that c’d be put in the humiliatin’ position of not 
knowin’ your wife’s plans or what she’s spendin’ 
your money for,” was the answer; and there 
was an open sneer in Dan’s voice. 

“I guess there’s not any other husband has 
a wife that’s so capable of running her affairs 
alone,” said Big Ed quietly. “But” — signifi- 
cantly — “she knows that I’m ready to back 





her up in 
“her smart-Alec deviltry,” broke in 
Crowder. “Well, ’s long ’s you ’n’ the rest o’ 


Redville are willin’ t’ stand for Peggy Patton’s 
Greencastle uppishness and grand-lady airs, | 
reckon it ain’t for humble Dan Crowder o’ 
Redville t’ say anything.” 

Which remark was Dan’s first masterly blow. 

The rivalry betweeen Redville and Green- 
castle, separated by eight miles, was as that 
between ancient Athens and Sparta. Peggy 
had come from the township of Greencastle, and, 
despite her popularity in Redville, was viewed 
as an alien. And Dan Crowder knew this 
attitude of Redville’s. 

Peggy laughed elfishly at her husband’s fears 
of Dan, and perked her head saucily — the busy 
little head, too full of its beautiful “vision” to see 
the gathering clouds. Her first presage of defeat 
cameatchurch. It was the third Sunday after her 
house was begun. On the two previous Sundays 
she had been greeted with pleased exclamations, 
admiring chortles, delightfully quizzical glances, 
eyes blinking with friendly amusement. 

But on the third Sunday there were no ad- 
miring glances, no warmly effusive greetings. 
Mrs. Trowbridge was — Mrs. Trowbridge, to 
be treated with the deference that her husband’s 
acres and bank account demanded; but it was 
an impersonal, reserved deference, a conscious 
holding back of the usual familiarity and warm 
neighborly friendliness. The Sunday before, 
she had been “‘ Peggy” to almost every one; to- 
day she was “ Mrs. Trowbridge,” ceremoniously 
and stiffly voiced. 

Peggy was openly bewildered. Her eyes 
turned from one to another in childish question- 
ing. She did not hear the sermon. 

But the next day Joe Downs, who came os- 
tensibly to ask instructions about the building, 
explained the mystery. Plucking at his whiskers, 
and looking at Peggy with fatherly compassion, 
he blurted out: 

“Dan Crowder’s got a pull here in Redville 
that no one on earth kin shake. | don’t know 
what yer building fer. But thar’s a pretty gen- 
eral feelin’ that it’s planned t’ sarcumvent Dan 
Crowder — that you don’t think Redville folks 


know ‘’nough t’ look out fer their own in- 
terest an’ are settin’ yerself up ’s a guardeen 
t’ look out fer em — th’ way they do fer epilep- 
tics an’ ijits. That is,” he added drily, “Dan’s 
guve ’em that idee. You bein’ a Greencastler 
makes ’t easier fer Dan t’ set’em ag’in’ you 
than it might be if you was oneo’ us. An’ them 
that don’t hold no grudge on that score has 
other sleepin’ grudges that Dan’s fanned into 
flame. Thar’s some that jest nacherly resent 
good looks an’ smartness outside their own 
family. An’ others, ag’in, feel that your city 
fixin’s is kind of a slam ’t their own Redville 
ways. That’s th’ women end of it. An’ the 
husbands o’ th’ community air a little crabbed 
over havin’ Big Ed’s generosity an’ indulgence 
t’ his wife thrown in their faces.” 

“| thought they liked me,” said Peggy, in a 
low, strained voice. “They — seemed to.” 

“An’ they do,” said Downs. “They do, 
Mrs. Trowbridge. Thar ain’t any one in th’ 
place that Dan couldn’t egg ’em on t’ thinkin’ 
they disliked — ’ceptin’ Sam Ichy, o’ course.” 

That evening, after watching Peggy’s stricken 
face for a while, her husband gathered her in his 
arms. 

“I’m not going to let you worry over this 
business any longer. I was a fool to let you go 
into it, in the first place. I know Dan better 
than you do. What do you care about the 
crowd of suckers, anyhow — idiots that ’ll let 
that lying, thieving Dan Crowder set ’em up 
against the best little girl in the world?” 

“But I do care!” quavered Peggy. 
is, | — I want to care.” 

Her husband was silent, overcome by the 
discovery that he, too, desired that Peggy 
should “want to care.” Though his mind 
could not soar to Peggy’s visionary heights, 
yet, beneath his keen, shrewd practicality was 
a thread of romance, the enriching romance 
of one who lives understandingly near to 
nature. He gazed now at Peggy. He had 
once happened upon a rose as it was shyly 
unfolding its petals under the warmth of the 
sun. He had watched the tender leaves un- 
curl with the fascinated sense of beholding a 
miracle. And he had had the same curious 
sensation in watching Peggy the past weeks. 
As unconsciously and shyly as a rose, she had 
unfolded new and exquisite beauties before him. 
Not even the Peggy of his first love had been 
as adorable as this Peggy, with her socially 
awakened soul and her heart “‘all big and rushy 
and warm.” And he knew, in this moment, 
that the house in front of Dan Crowder’s store 
was not the house that Peggy was building. 
There was another house — a house of broad 
love that only he could yet see. 


“That 
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“There’s no way round it, pet; Dan’s got 
you beat,” said her husband unhappily. 

“Yes,” said Peggy tremulously, “Dan’s got 
me beat, all right — unless I can think of some- 
thing. But” — her voice rising stoutly — “I’m 
going to think of something.” 

A week went by. Peggy’s face grew pale. The 
changing eyes held no roguery now, no sauciness, 
only the intent stare of one straining to see. 

Peggy’s husband, and her parents, and Ichy 
Sam, singly and together, argued with and im- 
plored and stormed at Sam Ichy, demanding 
that he release Peggy from her promise not to 
tell the plan. But mild Sam Ichy had a will 
of iron. 

“Dimple’s got t’ win or lose her fight by her- 
self,” said he, unmoved. “She sha’n’t tell her 
plan, not even t’ save it. An’ she don’t need 
your help, nohow. ‘Whar thar’s a will thar’s 
a way’ holds in affairs o’ the sperit same’s th’ 
flesh.” 


It was in the early hours of the morning 
following upon the day that Peggy’s house was 
completed. 

“Ed!” she shrieked. “Ed!” and shook him 
forcibly from his slumber. ‘‘Wake up! Wake 
up! I’ve found a way — oh, such an easy way! 
And ten thousand Dan Crowders can’t beat me 
now.” 

“You’re sure you’re not dreaming?” 
asked, fully believing that she was. 

“No,” she cried ecstatically. ‘I’m awake — 
wide — wide — wipe awake. Oh, darling, kiss 
me, kiss me!’’ she sobbed, and broke into a 
storm of tears — an encouraging symptom to 
her husband; for tears were a luxury that 
Peggy did not indulge in till the last hurdle 
was safely behind her. 

But, at nearly the same hour, Dan Crowder 
was assuring Mrs. Crowder: 

“A million smart-Alec Peggy Pattons can’t 
faze your humble servant now. The minx ’s 
goin’ t’ get what’s comin’ t’ her good an’ plenty. 
A mine’s goin’ t’ explode under her feet 
that'll knock th’ uplift business so far out 
o’ her she'll never find ’t again. She’s tackled 
one too many when she started in on Dan 
Crowder.” 

Two days later the Redville Weekly Sentinel 
announced that there would be “a house-warm- 
ing Saturday afternoon, at two o'clock, in the 
new building just completed by Contractor 
Joe Downs, which building is said to be owned 
by Mrs. Ed Trowbridge, and known to be situ- 
ated in front of Daniel Crowder’s Emporium. 
Every one cordially invited.” 

And they came in droves. All of Redville 
township was there, and contingents from End- 
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water and Greencastle, and from every town 
and post-office in the county. Every one knew 
Dan Crowder and Big Ed Trowbridge, and 
those who did not know saucy Mrs. Ed knew of 
her. All day a crowd surged around the little 
white two-room, two-story building, gaping 
at the innocent exterior, and pressing noses 
against the window-panes to gaze at the equally 
innocent-looking interior. No shelves — no 
counters! And witha big fireplace, both down- 
stairs and up, a low, wide dull brick fireplace 
that somehow gave even the bare room a curi- 
ously homelike appearance. 

Dan’s Emporium was thronged with both 
friends and opponents alike — a chaffing, jok- 
ing, hilarious crowd, offering bets for and against 
Crowder before his face, the Greencastlers bet- 
ting roundly on their own Peggy Patton. 

“She did up old Rube Dawson, all right, all 
right,” they boasted. “No one thought she 
stood the ghost of a show in the ladies’ riding 
match against Eve. But it was Peggy Patton, 
not Eve Dawson, who carried the blue ribbon 
home, you bet. And she'll do you up, sure ’s 
shootin’, Dan.” 

Dan laughed, his biggest, most genial laugh. 
He knew who was going to get done up. 

Two o'clock arrived, the specified time for 
the house-warming. But Mrs. Ed did not ap- 
pear. Nor did Big Ed. The eyes of the crowd 
began to turn toward the road where the Trow- 
bridge automobile should be coming. Then 
they looked at one another — quizzically. 
Where was Mrs. Trowbridge? 

Then, strangely, curiously slow, crawling 
along at a snail’s pace, came the big blue tour- 
ing car. The impatient went to meet it — and 
came flying back in wild excitement. 

Sam Ichy was coming — Sam Ichy, who had 
not been out of his bed for fifteen years. The 
contest between Mrs. Ed and Dan Crowder was 
lost sight of in this new thrill. And a singular 
change of temper swept over the crowd. Red- 
ville might be divided in its sentiment for 
Dan Crowder or for Mrs. Trowbridge, but it 
was united in its love of Sam Ichy. The least 
gentle heart there held a throb of tenderness for 
patient, kindly, humorous, wise old Sam Ichy. 
He lay on a mattress, in a half-reclining position 
against the pillows, robed in his dressing-gown, 
as Redville was accustomed to see Sam Ichy 
look ™ his bed. 

No one spoke aloud as he was iifted out and 
carried to the little veranda of the new house, 
and there propped up on a cot facing the waiting 
people. They almost held their breath as his 
voice raised. 

“Friends an’ neighbors,” he began,— his 
voice, always strong and clear, carrying to the 
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edge of the closely packed throng,—“ you've 
been invited t’ a house-warmin’. An’ you’ve 
come as strangers come, expectin’ t’ look in an’ 
admire er criticize, an’ t’ go away ag’in. That’s 
*cause I’m a childish old man that wanted t’ 
enjoy a little surprise party — I wanted t’ keep 
you wonderin’ an’ guessin’, so’s t’ make y’ all 
come out an’ welcome me. An’ —an’ | think 
y’ all do welcome me.” 

“We do! We do!” they shouted, and ap- 
plauded wildly; and pressed closer, and were 
quiet again — waiting. 

“Y’ all know my interest in each one o’ you, 
jest ’s | know your interest in me. But, so far, 
you’ve done all th’ givin’. Nary a day that 
somethin’ from some one o’ you don’t find its 
way t’ my door — pies an’ jellies an’ cake an’ 
soup an’ bread an’ meat — dainty victuals an’ 
hearty victuals. An’ thar’s been cords o’ wood, 
an’ dressin’-gewns an’ t’other kind o’ gowns, all 
dropped down like manna, fer fifteen year, now. 
And — money. I’ve kept a pouch between my 
feather ticks, an’ put in th’ bills an’ silver an’ 
gold jest ’s it passed from your hand t’ mine; 
only it mostly was left, unbeknownst t’ me, 
under my pillow er tucked in th’ kivers. An’ 
allus I’ve been thinkin’ what kind of a present 
I c’d give you—my neighbors an’ friends. 
Then, one day, I ran upon a plan 7 

Sam Ichy stopped to wipe off the beads of 
perspiration that mottled his face The hard- 
est thing he had ever done was this taking credit 
to himself for Peggy’s beautiful plan. But it 
was for Redville — and for Peggy é 

“An’ the plan is this: t’ give you an Informa- 
tion Bureau in this center of yer town, whar y’ 
kin git expert knowledge at first hand, without 
writin’ t’ Washington an’ magazines an’ news- 
papers. An’, ’cause I was lookin’ fer some one 
t’ do this kind o’ thing, | found some one who 
was lookin’ for this kind o’ thing t’ do. You'll 
meet her to-morrow ’t a reception at the par- 
son’s — Mrs. Lucy Kenyon, her name is. She 
was raised on a farm, an’ after thirty years o’ 
livin’ in cities she’s come back to a farmin’com- 
munity — ’cause here’s whar her heart’s allus 
been. 

“She’s served on Granger committees, and 
food an’ sanitation committees, an’ has studied 
the buildin’ up o’ land an’ of rural life in gineral. 
She knows our needs ’s well ’s we know ’em — 
an’ a little better, ’s you'll find out soon. Y’ 
got t’ get off a way sometimes t’ see a thing in 
its right proportion t’ other things. An’ Mrs. 
Kenyon’s goin’ t’ exchange her interest in you 
fer yours in her. She’s got income ’nough t’ 
look our fer th’ flesh, an’ she’s now indulgin’ 
th’ sperit — givin’ it a little fling of its own. 








Hereafter, fer six days in the week, you'll find 
her in this house — your house. Fer, friends, 
*twas yer own money that built ’t, an’ not a 
board er a nail in ’t that wa’n’t paid for by some 
one o’ you. It cost seven hundred dollars, an’ 
thar’s still three hundred dollars t’ the good 
t’ buy furniture an’ a few little things we 
need.” 

He turned partly about and pointed his hand 
toward the door. 

“In that room thar will be kept bulletins an’ 
literature on the latest methods o’ fertilizin’ an’ 
drainin’ an’ irrigatin’, an’ instructions of how t’ 
destroy harmful insects an’ worms, an’ samples 
o’ the best grains raised anywhar in these United 
States o’ yours, er any other farmin’ country 
on the globe. An’ y’ll find lists telling y’ 
what brands o’ food are pure; an’ lists tellin’ 
y’ what’s th’ best by governmental and institu- 
tional test — not by the paid advertiser — of 
all the farming machinery and other staple 
things y’ want t’ buy. 

“Thar’ll be nothin’ here t’ sell. When y’ 
want t’ buy, y’ need only t’ step into Dan’ 
Crowder’s store. And | think y’ll find his 
motto of the ‘best goods ’t the lowest prices’ 
true t’ the letter. An’ if yer skeptical an’ he 
has t’ prove ’t t’ you, why, he kin bring 
y’ here an’ show y’ that his brand o’ goods 
is on th’ list. An’ he’ll find magnifyin’-glasses 
here that’ll show y’ th’ number o’ threads t’ the 
square inch in muslin an’ sich, an’ how it com- 
pares with samples of same priced goods at th’ 
standard city stores An’ tests that’ll show th’ 
strength o’ iron an’ steel, an’ whether thar’s 
flaws hid in it somewhar. An’ an instrument 
fer showin’ how much pull, or we might say 
how much wear an’ tear, a piece o’ goods that’s 
intended fer hard wear will stand. 

“‘ An’ th’ ladies will find Mrs. Kenyon ready t’ 
advise ’em on the fashions, and what goods is 
suited t’ thar own particular style o’ beauty. 
An’ upstairs will be found a waitin’-room, er 
eatin’-room, er anything y’ want t’ call it, whar 
y’ kin bring y’ lunch, an’ heat y’ a pot o’ 
coffee, an’ rest an’ think over y’ purchases an’ 
decide how many things you’ve forgot t’ git. 
An’ — an’ — I hope you'll like this new house 
o’ yourn <4 

His voice broke — tried to go on — but there 
was need of no more words from Sam Ichy. 

A thousand voices rose, in bravos, and cheers, 
and happy laughter, and heart-born tears. 

On the outer edge of the crowd, a soft voice 
cried: 

“Lift me up, Ed, so’s I can see.” Then: 
“They’re glad! They’re glad! Oh, look at 
them, darling!” 
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HAVE a fixed dislike for stories that 

open with men talking in a club. If it be 

a fashionable club, so much the worse. 

Because of this prejudice, | have even 
thought of beginning the present story as, in 
reality, it did not begin. But no; the truth 
must, in this case, endure, if only because the 
story, as it came tu me, was a peculiarly com- 
plete and perfect thing: an artistic unit, such 
as life seldom gives us. 

It was told over a table in a club. 

The club was founded a good many years ago, 
by a group of men following the arts — actors, 
authors, architects, and painters —who put 
their hearts into it, and whose hearts, though 
many of them have long since ceased to beat, 
one feels, in some strange way, to be living in 
it still. 

On one of those muggy evenings that so often 
follow in the wake of warm spring days, | en- 
tered the club a little after eight o'clock. En- 
ervated, filled with vernal wanderlust, | had yet 
forced myself to work throughout the afternoon. 
My pen dragged at first, but I was on the last 
chapter of a novel, and | sunk my teeth in it, 
like a bull-terrier, and hung on desperately. 
Clinging there, between the hours of one and 
five, | got through a few halting para- 
graphs; then there came a change: | began to 
feel that | was “getting it’’ — that some rub- 
bish of the mind which had been clogging the 
flow of my expression had, all of a sudden, 
washed away. 

For three hours | wrote with frenzied rapidity, 
pausing once to light my lamp, and | do not 
know how many times to light cigars, which | 
smoked one after another. At last | wrote those 
two most glorious words in the vocabuiary of an 
author: “The End.” My novel was done. 
I rose from my desk dazed, almost staggering. 
Though I had eaten little that day, and had 
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smoked constantly, | was not hungry. But 
I knew that I ought to dine, so | put on my hat 
and went to the club. 

* In the soft interior of the dining-room, with 
its high oak wainscot hung with old play-bills 
and surmounted with pewter mugs, a few 
stragglers were finishing their dinner; but, as 
it happened, they were not men whom I 
knew intimately, so | sat down alone at the 
round table that stands in the bay-window 
opening on the little garden at the back of the 
club-house. 

Electric fans were singing monotonously, and 
the waiter who came from the stifling pantry 
and handed me a menu looked tired and hot. 
I was scanning the card disconsolately, wish- 
ing for an appetite and a companion, when two 
friends of mine came in. | shall call them Stan- 
hope and Burton, and therein shall lie my single 
deviation from this story’s facts, for the some 
one who enters presently is known to me only 
as “She.” 

Stanhope and Burton had just come down 
from Old Lyme, in Connecticut, where the 
latter had been rewriting a comedy and the 
former catching on canvas the arrival of the 
spring. 

Both are men to whom success has come 
within the last ten years. Burton | have 
known for a long time in the way that I know 
fifty other men about the club. We have 
lunched and dined and argued many times. 
Stanhope, on the other hand, is one of my oldest 
and closest friends. Our families were intimate 
when we were boys; we went to school to- 
gether; and, though two or three years have 
sometimes passed without our seeing each 
other, — as when he was studying abroad, — 
we have always kept in touch. 

I waved my napkin, calling to them, and they 
came and sat down at my table. After we had 
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ordered, we talked shop, and I was not long in 
telling them that my novel was done. From 
that the conversation, over dinner, drifted to 
the struggles of those we broadly classify as 
‘artists’? — not the struggle for mere existence, 
but those inner struggles connected with the 
birth of any piece of art, which Stanhope called 
“labor-pains.” 

It was Burton, I think, who first touched 
upon the question of marriage in its relation to 
art and artists — a topic which, threadbare as it 
may be, is always good for an hour at the club. 
Coffee came while we were still engaged in 
threshing it out, Stanhope having listened but 
said little. 

“1 contend,” Burton summed up, “that there 
ought to be art not only in a man’s work, but in 
what you might call the ‘composition’ of his life. 
The trouble with marriage, in general, is that it 
hasn’t any ‘composition.’ It is out of drawing; 
it runs all over the canvas and slops off at the 
edges, like a student’s painting. It doesn’t 
know when to stop. If it begins with love and 
ends with rows— well, that’s incongruous. 
And, if rows don’t come, the most you can hope 
for is a slow settling down from gorgeous ro- 
mance to lazy years of so-called ‘married happi- 
ness,’ in which Darby and Joan know each 
other’s every thought before it is uttered. That 
picture doesn’t ‘compose,’ either. The trouble 
is that there are two separate elements in mar- 
ried life: romance, with which it begins; and 
the other thing, with which it ends. So there 
can’t be any ‘unity’ about it. The two things 
don’t belong on the same canvas.” 

Stanhope shot a quizzical glance at Burton 
and gave a dry little chuckle. 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking,” Burton 
said. ‘And you’reright. Because I’m happily 
married, that kind of argument doesn’t come 
gracefully from me. I’m in the position of the 
Painter in the prologue to Daudet’s ‘Artists’ 
Wives.’ Let me utilize his apology, which I 
remember almost word for word. . . . ‘At the 
risk of appearing a conceited idiot, I declare 
that I consider my good fortune a sort of mira- 
cle, something abnormal and exceptional. And 
the more clearly | see what marriage is, the 
more appalled | am at my own luck!’.. . 
That’s exactly the way / feel. But the fact 
that my wife happens to be a wonderful 
woman makes no difference in the general 
argument. I still contend that, as a rule, 
marriage is a devilish bad.thing for people 
following the arts.” 

The waiter had brought liqueurs, in delicate 
fluted glasses shaped like flowers. We had 
drunk them, and Stanhope was twirling his 
liqueur-glass on the table, gazing at it thought- 





fully. Suddenly he glanced up at Burton with 
a peculiar expression, and said: 

“For heaven’s sake, Burton! 
were grown up!” 

The playwright looked amazed. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“l’ve outgrown that kind of nonsense,” Stan- 
hope said. “We aren’t actors on a stage. 
We aren’t characters in romantic fiction. That 
business of renunciation in the name of art 
sounds pretty enough, but it can be carried 
too far — a man can give up things he ought 
not to give up. Art is all right, but even an 
artist has a claim to a little ordinary human 
happiness, hasn’t he? | mean normal happiness, 
quite apart from his work.” 

“That would be your angle on it,” smiled 
Burton. “Bachelors always know more about 
marriage than anybody else. And, of course, 
it’s true that most artists do marry. But 
Sargent isn’t married, and he’s at the top 
among the portrait men; and you’re not’such 
an absolutely rotten landscape-painter, you 
know, Stanhope, for all that you're single. 
That looks to me like a pretty good anti- 
matrimonial argument. And, besides ——” 

We were interrupted by the arrival of a boy to 
announce a taxi-cab for Burton. 

The playwright glanced at his watch and 
arose from his chair. 

“This makes a very appropriate exit for me,” 
he said, with a smile. “I’m off to the Grand 
Central to meet my wife; she’s been up in the 
Berkshires. Well— we are sailing day after 
to-morrow — I! suppose I won’t see you again 
until fall.” 

We shook hands, wished him a good voyage, 
and mischievously sent our love to Mrs. 
Burton. Then, when he had gone, we settled 
down again. 

“Odd,” I said presently, “how often you'll 
hear bachelors contending for marriage, and 
married men against it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said my companion 
meditatively. “We know what we have 
missed, and they know what we haven't 
missed.” 

“Your tune has changed since we were young- 
sters,” | reminded him. ‘“‘At twenty you were 
almost a woman-hater. I can remember your 
swearing you'd never marry.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to remind me!”’ said 
Stanhope, in a tone that sounded actually bitter. 
“There never was a more pigment-headed ‘Art 
for Art’s sake’ Johnny than I! I began re- 
nouncing love before | knew what it was — like 
a six-year-old child dedicating its life to the 
church — and when | got to Paris and saw a lot 
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of our American fellows making messes of their 
lives in the Latin Quarter, I became more set 
thanever. Arguments? | knew all those argu- 
ments of Burton’s fifteen years ago! ... An 
artist is ‘queer.’ He'll probably make the girl 
unhappy. He'll throw cigarette ashes on the 
rugs — or be too poor to have any rugs. He'll 
rush off and leave her — or stay home and get 
drunk. Oh, yes! An artist is enough to drive an 
angel mad! If you don’t believe it, read the 
novels about artists. Weareall alike. Ask any 
practical business man if we’re not! The wife of 
an artist is in tears from morning till night. And 
then, without considering the girl, there are 
many other reasons why the artist should remain 
single. Burton knows them —he’s married. 
But what he doesn’t know is that there are just 
as many arguments against any kind of mar- 
riage — against the begetting of children — or, 
for that matter, against life itself. Well... 
I was a young, twenty-four-carat egotist. | 
decided to ‘make a bride of Art’; but I only 
succeeded in ——” 

He broke off suddenly; there was pain in his 
eyes. 

Presently, in a calmer tone, he said: 

“I’ve never told any one about my big sacri- 
fice for art. But, since you know everything 
else there is to know about me, you might as 
well hear — that is, if you think it will interest 
your” 

I said it would. 


“Of course,” said Stanhope, when he had 
lighted a fresh cigar, “ you know that I didn’t go 
so far as to absolutely avoid the society of 
women. | didn’t leave them entirely to their 
fate. All Il wanted was to keep clear of love. 
When I came home from Paris and set up for 
myself in New York, | used to go around like 
any other young fellow. I dined out a good 
deal, played around with the models a little, and 
all that. But if | met a girl sweet enough and 
nice enough to be dangerous, | didn’t stop to 
fight it out, but incontinently fled. That was 
my system: never to do battle with the enemy, 
but to retreat before she had a chance to 
open fire. 

Well, it went along like that until I was 
thirty. As you may remember, I had done a 
good many portraits up to that time — ten 
years ago. I was trying to ‘find myself.’ Well, 
I did! It was a portrait that started it all 
— the last portrait that I ever painted, or that 
I ever shall paint. 

One day a girl came into the studio. She 
had seen a portrait of mine in an exhibition, and 
wanted to find out about prices. She told me 
frankly that she couldn’t afford to spend much, 


but from the minute I saw her | wanted to do 
her; so I made the price low, and the thing was 
arranged. 

In conversations, while she was sitting, I 
learned a little of her. She was having her 
portrait done as a Christmas present to her 
father and mother, who lived in a little town 
down South somewhere. I never knew the 
name of the town; she merely spoke of it as 
‘home.’ Three years before I met her, she had 
come up to New York to study music. Music 
was her whole life. She knew a lot about the 
science of it, so it was natural that we 
should talk a good deal about the likenesses 
between the various arts. Through her 
knowledge of music, she could understand 
the effects of composition and harmony for 
which I was working on canvas. You know, 
there aren’t many women who get that sort of 
thing. 

Her people gave her an allowance when she 
first came North, but it had been the under- 
standing that she was to return to her home at 
the end of a year. It must have been an awful 
tug for them to let her go. The longer | knew 
her, the better | could understand that. I be- 
gan to see that it was going to be a tug for me, 
too; and the thought alarmed me, and threw 
me off in my work. Sometimes, when she was 
sitting to me, | would become so fascinated with 
her that I forgot my fears. Then, suddenly, I 
would realize that | was getting involved senti- 
mentally, and would become gloomy and si- 
lent, treating her as if it were her fault. And 
the more anxious | was to rush the portrait 
through and get away from her, the more it 
lagged. 

When her year in New York had come to an 
end, she had learned just enough to know that 
her real musical life was only beginning, and 
that she nceded other years — a good many of 
them. In desperation, she begged time, first by 
the month, then by the week, and at last by the 
day. Finally she received an ultimatum from 
her family — Come home at once. At that 
she went into open revolt. It wasn’t that she 
didn’t love her people; she loved them as much 
as any daughter ever did — couldn’t speak of 
them without eyes shiny with tears. But she 
had reasoned the thing out, and decided that it 
was her right and her duty to make the most of 
the life that was ahead of her. 

She might as well have been buried as to 
have gone back to the deadly, hopeless life of 
that little Southern town, with its tin-panny 
square pianos slamming out dance-tunes and 
cheap songs on week-days, its wheezy melodeons 
pumping hymn-tunes on Sundays, and _ its 
Lotharios calling, in the evening, to sit on the 
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front steps, drink lemonade, and try their hand 
at mandolin-playing and flirtation. But loving 
parents never could see that side of things. 
Wasn’t it her home? . . . They would have 
broken her heart. It would have been like 
chaining you or me to a bookkeeper’s desk. 
Good God! Could anybody blame her?” 


Stanhope paused, mopped his brow with his 
handkerchief, and looked to see if all the win- 
dows were wide open. 

“Of course, I’m all over it now,” he said. 
“It was ten years ago, so I ought to be. That’s 
the only reason I can talk about it calmly. . . . 
. . . Well,she refused. Then they came for her. 
Still she held out. At last, in an attempt to 
force her, they cut off her allowance, thinking 
that would bring her flying back. But it didn’t. 
On the contrary, it gave her determination. 
She became a professional accompanist, and at 
the time | made her portrait she was éarning as 
much as | was. 

I don’t believe her people ever did under- 
stand her point of view. Of course, they 
weren’t artists: they were only a dear old father 
and mother — Southerners, too, with a lot of 
ideas about ‘class.’ But they must have under- 
stood that she was a girl to be proud of. 
The thing was patched up between them after 
a while, and cordial relations were resumed, 
for they loved her—they just couldn’t help 
themselves, any more than I could. If you had 
seen her, you’d understand. There was some- 
thing to be loved in every line of her. There’s 
no use in trying to describe her to you, or in 
showing you my portrait of her, for, though 
I have it back now, it is only a travesty of 
what she was. . . Possibly you have noticed 
it, in my bedroom?” 

“Is her portrait the one in the carved oval 
frame to the left of your dresser?” I inter- 
rupted — for his voice was wavering. 

He assented, with a nod, as I had felt certain 
he would. Once, | remember, I had asked him 
about it, but I do not recall his having answered; 
the talk at that time may have drifted, or been 
led, to other topics. I had seen the picture often. 
It was very simple, almost naive, without a 
trace of Stanhope’s broader and more brilliant 
style. I suppose the eyes were hazel; there 
was something of brown and gold and green 
about them; they were large, with generous 
dark brows and lashes, and an expression 


grave and gentle, if not actually melancholy. . 


The face was a long oval, with cheeks not 
rosy, but touched with rose just where the cheek- 
bone must have been, under the soft skin. The 
mouth was none of your futile Cupid’s bows; it 
was rather large, but well formed, mobile, and 


very sensitive. I could fancy, now, that I had 
read in it, and in the sad look of the eyes, some 
record of the struggle through which the girl had 
passed in pursuit of her ambition. The neck 
was splendidly poised upon the shoulders, 
and the head was wrapped about in heavy 
braids of black hair —a soft circlet, like the 
coronal of some slender princess in a poem 
or fairy tale. Everything about her — even 
the hands, with their long, delicate fingers, 
and the simple dress, with its modest “V” neck 
and white lace fichu— expressed aspiration, 
gentleness, and a strange, almost emotional 
purity, in which the irreconcilable elements, fire 
and ice, seemed, somehow, to have been har- 
moniously combined. It was the portrait of a 
woman worthy to be greatly loved. 


We were alone, now, in.the dining-room, 
with the steady droning song of the electric 
fans. 

“Perhaps you’re thinking this is just like a 
hundred thousand other love stories,” said 
Stanhope. “But it isn’t. I don’t believe 
there’s another like it in the world. Well — so 
much the better for the world! 

Before the job was half finished, I knew I 
was hit. Sometimes I thought | didn’t care for 
art, or any other thing, as | did for her; but at 
other times the feeling that my resolution was 
tottering drove me wild. I was in perpetual 
civil warfare. 

Somehow I got through with the portrait, and 
it was sent to her people. When it was done we 
had a little dinner together, in celebration, and 
she paid me for the work. Of course | didn’t 
want the money. It seemed horrible to be taking 
it for what, despite the throes I had been through, 
was a pure labor of love. But I couldn’t tell her 
that. Sometimes I wonder how she ever under- 
stood me at all, for when I was with her a kind 
of mild delirium came over me: I wanted to 
pour out my heart to her, yet I felt incoherent, 
and I used to realize, after I had left her, that I 
had talked wildly. 

Once, in the course of my struggles, I went 
for a month without seeing her. I couldn’t 
paint. I couldn’t do anything. I was like a 
lunatic. The thought kept coming to me that 
if | could only see her once — not necessarily 
speak to her, but just look at her — it would 
cure me. I went to a concert at which she 
played accompaniments for a singer, and when 
I laid eyes on her I felt the blood smashing like 
a great sledge at the base of my brain, and it 
seemed to me that | should faint. I had never 
imagined that a man could go through such 
sensations. Having seen her, of course I had 
to speak toher. I waited for her, walked home 
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with her, talked to her, kept her standing in the 
cold street outside her door. And when | left 
her, | tried to think what I had said, but could 
recall nothing. 

The next day I could paint again. After 
that I gave in and saw her often. We went 
together to concerts and art exhibitions, and | 
was always able to work. I felt absolutely in- 
spired by her. And, for the first time in my 
life, | seemed to know that my work was going 
to get me somewhere. She believed it too, and 
I hope that, wherever she may be now, she 
knows that her belief was justified, and that 
she helped me. 

The winter went by and the spring came 
without my having told her that | loved her. 
But she must have known it. | told her every- 
thing else — my innermost thoughts; things | 
had never spoken of before. And, among them, 
I told her of my old resolve never to let love 
intrude between myself and art. Most women 
would have been shocked at the idea, but she 
was not. She understood, just as she did 
everything | said or thought. Never have | 
known that strange sense of complete mutual 
comprehension which I experienced with her. 
It was a feeling of oneness, as if our minds were 
not our individual possessions, but were merged 
into a unit, merely having two roots — one in 
each of us. . . . You may think me a fool, but 
I believe in thought-transmission, and | might 
tell you things that would either make you 
believe in it too, or bring you to the conclusion 
that I was unbalanced.” 

He paused; then, with a peculiar, uneasy 
smile, said: 

“TI hope I don’t sound emotional? I hate 
a man that’s emotional! But | want to get it 
over to you — just as a story.” 

I absolved him of emotion. 

“Well,” he resumed, “you may have been 
through similar things, for all I know; but 
I’ll tell you — when I was painting, she used to 
seem to be near me, and I used to talk to her, 
when I was alone in the room, and speak her 
name over and over. It was a beautiful name, 
and | used to feel that some of the beauty of it, 
and of her, got on to the canvas. Alone, like 
that, I used to tell her I loved her; yet, when 
I saw her, I couldn’t, or wouldn’1, bring out the 
words. 

Sometimes, when I went to see her, she 
would play to me for hours. At other times we 
would take long walks in the park or in the 
country; and she would sit beside me while | 
painted out of doors, talking or remaining silent, 
as our mutual mind might will. And the 
silences between us were beautiful. 

At last, she told me that she was going home 


for a month, in the early summer; and I made 
up my mind to speak before she went. But | 
kept postponing it. Sometimes my old resolves 
would come up and engage in a death struggle 
with the new ones. But, even when | was 
wild to speak it out to her, a sense of the 
inefficiency of words would deter me; words 
seemed to make such miserable raiment for my 
thoughts of her. Perhaps if | had been a writer, 
like you— Oh, well! I would see her, and 
leave her again, without having brought out the 
word ‘love.’ The word we always used — and 
we used it often — was ‘friendship’; and | 
think we both dreaded, in a way, to replace 
that word with another. 

Oh, she knew! But, in her gentle way, she 
helped me toward the Quixotic idea of renuncia- 
tion in which my maudlin, passionate declama- 
tions had taught her to believe. | saw that 
clearly enough when it was too late. We 
loved each other, and we knew it; it was 
the bigness of her love for me that made her 
wish to help me keep my resolution. In some 
women that sort of thing surmounts love. 

Then, too, she must have dreaded that thing 
which all sensitive people dread — the thing 
Burton spoke of — the gradual wearing away of 
the fine edge of romance. I taught her that fear, 
too, | suppose! And because my head was full 
of half-baked, egotistical sophistries, | failed 
to give her the reassurance which belongs to any 
honest nature — the reassurance that with the 
waning of the first romance there comes some- 
thing else to compensate for what is lost. Ah! 
It can’t always be spring! There are blossoms 
in the spring — that’s true enough — but there’s 
fruit in the fall. And that was what I didn’t tell 
her, because | didn’t know!” 

Again his voice had grown tense. He 
threw the end of his cigar into the cold fire- 
place, and, after a pause, resumed, in a normal 
tone: 


“She picked out three landscapes, that 
spring, which I sent to the Academy. And, 
for the first time, all of them were hung. More 


than that, the one that she liked best brought 
me the Langdon Medal, the first honor I re- 
ceived in art. It’s not such a devil of an honor, 
but it looked big then. 

When I heard the news, I was happiest in 
anticipating her happiness. | rushed to her and 
told her. And when | think of her to-day, it 
is always as she looked just then. 

We went out into the park, and walked until 
dusk. The day was one of those gray ones 
that come late in the spring; the air was damp — 
it made her hair go into ringlets — and there 
were little gusts of wind, like baby cyclones, 
which dashed up, frolicked with skirts and coat- 
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tails, and ran away laughing, like mischievous 
youngsters. 

Of course, | was thrilling with my wonderful 
news. And she was so wonderful, too! I felt 
exalted. That first taste of triumph was like 
a tiger’s first taste of bloed. I meant to have 
more. | told myself there was nothing I could 
not do for the sake of developing myself — that 
there was absolutely no sacrifice too great to 
make. Yes, | not only told myself that, but I 
told her, too. | talked like a madman who is 
all the more dangerous because he is insanely 
inspired. 

And in her sweet, gentle way she listened. 

I spoke of our friendship, and tried to tell 
her what it had meant to me; and when | said 
that | owed my medal in no small part to her, 
she answered that nothing had ever made her 
quite so happy as my saying that. 

We discussed her music, too. She said to 
me, with that unparalleled frankness of hers, 
that | had been as much of an inspiration to 
her as she had been to me.’ That was a good 
deal for a girl tosay, wasn’tit? She said it with 
sentiment, but without sentimentality. I can’t 
describe it, I’m afraid; but it was said as you 
might say something to a person you were 
never going to see again— something you 
wanted that person to remember always. 

| haven’t told you much about her music. | 
had come to believe in it with all my heart — or 
better, perhaps, with all my appreciation. She 
had perfect taste, and a rare, sympathetic 
touch; but she also had knowledge, and her 
knowledge was growing. She had composed 
some very charming songs. They were full of 
character, and each was better than the last. 

I can’t think what made me ask it, but I 
remember questioning her, suddenly, as to her 
belief in herself, and the lengths to which she 
would go, in the way of sacrifice, in order to 
make the most of her talent. 

It was with mixed emotions that I heard her 
say she didn’t know; she hoped there was some- 
thing in her; sometimes she believed it, but 
there were other times when the dread of eternal 
mediocrity lay heavily upon her. We all know 
that feeling, | guess. As to great sacrifices 
for music, she would be willing to make them; 
only — only —— 

I remember that I laughed aloud, and 
thought her delightfully feminine. 

“Oh, you’re a woman!” I cried — 1 thought 
I knew what she would have said. ‘You want 
a ‘sure thing’ before you lay your wager. but 
there’s no such circumstance as a ‘sure thing’ 
in art. Don’t you know that?” 

“Oh, yes, there is!’ she breathed. 
We were passing to the east of alake. There 


was a subtle light in the western sky, and it 
was reflected on the water as a silver tone in 
which a little green was blended. Beyond the 
lake were some gas lamps which had just been 
lighted, and which made brilliant orange paths 
through the green and silver. Where the water 
took the color-of the sky its surface appeared 
as smooth as glass, but the tracks of artificial 
light were cut by countless ripples. The same 
contrast was repeated in the sky where, over 
the tree-tops, an electric advertising sign 
flashed and went out, flashed and went out, as if 
it were defying the sun, already in retreat. It 
was a double effect of double lights, and I re- 
member thinking, even in the hour of my ela- 
tion, that to catch such an effect on canvas 
would take more skill than that of a young 
Langdon medalist. . . . You see how clearly I 
remember it? Tenyears! ... . i 

Suddenly she stopped and touched me on 
the arm. I thought that she wished to call my 
attention to the lights, so I merely halted and 
stood gazing, with my face averted from her. 

Presently she spoke. Then I turned, and 
caw that she was not looking at the lights. 

“There can be ‘sure things’ even in art!” 
she affirmed, with a strange sort of fervor. 

“How?” I demanded. 

At that, she propounded what struck me 
then as a peculiarly original and beautiful idea. 
First she quoted me a truism that | had often 
stated — something to the effect that the 
greatest difference between the amateur and 
the trained man is that the latter knows where 
to stop — that is, he knows when his novel or 
his play or his canvas or his phrase is finished. 

“You remember saying that?” she asked. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Have you ever thought how it can be 
applied to things that are not usually classed as 
works of art?” 

| turned the matter over in my mind. 
Finally I said: 

“‘] suppose it can be applied to sports, in a 
way — things like racing.” 

“It can be applied to the finest things,” she 
went on, in a level voice. “Life, for instance, 
and friendship.” 

_I can not tell you what an effect her words 
had upon me. I had put this idea into her 
mind — or, at least, the seed of it—and it 
had grown into a two-edged sword. What did 
she intend to do with it? I felt my hands 


trembling, and thrust them into the pockets 
of my coat as | asked: 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI have come to see clearly,” she continued, 
“what I| did not at first understand. Love can 
be a terrible, destructive force. 


A life, a friend- 
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“*PROMISE !’ SHE SAID. I PROMISED. THEN SHE BREATHED, ‘GOOD-BY.’ OUR HANDS DROPPED 
APART. SHE TURNED AWAY” 
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ship, or a love, to be perfectly artistic, should 
be stopped after its climax has been reached. 
But it isn’t stopped then. It goes on and on, 
downhill, until it drops like a spent hoop. If 
there is anything more awful than the decay 
of a fine human being or a great gift, it is the 
withering of a fine friendship.” 

“But friendships need not wither!” I cried 
out. ‘They can go on as long as life lasts!” 

“Always at concert pitch?” she questioned. 

I could not answer. 

“In the case of a friendship between a man 
and a woman,” she continued implacably, “there 


comes a point of absolute perfection. After 
that — what? Quarrels? Misunderstandings? 
Perhaps not. Marriage? Perhaps. But, as 


you have often said, there is nothing like mar- 
riage to remove the fine edge from a friendship. 
No; whether there is marriage or not,— whether 
the marriage is ‘happy’ or not,— there comes 
a gradual letting down: a flatness, like the flat- 
ness of relaxed violin strings. The couple know 
each other too well. The ‘composition’ of 
their life is artistically ruined. And for the 
same reason that the work of the amateur in art 
is so often ruined — because he doesn’t know 
when to stop!” 

We stood there in the walk, facing each 
other. And the light of the sky, fainter and 
fainter on her features, lit them strangely, so 
that she had the look of a superb young prophet- 
ess, exalted, yet terrible. Had she said to me 
then: “In another moment the sky will turn to 
flame; the earth will open, buildings will be 
engulfed, and the sea will come in!” | think I 
should have answered: “I believe it! And | am 
thankful that we are together!” I did not feel 
that | was a human being. I had been one 
once, but that was long ago. She had changed 
me into a pure flame, mighty and unquenchable, 
which could rise into the heavens, destroy- 
ing at a touch all things that barred its flight. 
| was no longer afraid. What has a flam- 
ing consciousness, an overmastering soul, to 
fear? 

Again she spoke: 

“You have asked what sacrifices | would 
make in the hope of doing bigger things. Of 
my own artistic future | have never been cer- 
tain, as | have of yours. I would therefore 
sacrifice more for your future than for my own. 
Would you sacrifice as much, I wonder? Into 
my life there has come one perfect thing: our 
friendship. It blossomed, and it has flowered. 
It is like a splendid rose which together we have 
nurtured. Buta rose does not bloom to fullness 
and remain unchanged upon its stalk. It 
droops and withers, and is blown away. So, at 
the point of its completeness, we cut it. And 


always, through our lives, when we think of that 
rose, it is as a faultless flower.” 

She paused, and our eyes lost themselves in 
each other’s.. The light had gone from the sky, 
and its reflection from her face. Day had be- 
come night. A baby cyclone danced up and 
pushed us more roughly than its brothers of the 
afternoon had done, and I remember thinking 
that its hands were cold. It seems to me that 
I can recall every changing light, every breeze 
that blew, every look that we exchanged, 
that day. 

“1 can hardly see,” she said. ‘‘ Does the ban- 
ner of art still fly from your battlements?” 

Those were her words. You see the state 
we were in? And I — poor, passionate ego- 
tist! — I answered: 

“Yes; it is still flying!” 

We moved toward the park gate. 

Outside the stone wall of the park, she stopped 
again, and, facing me, held out her hand. 

“Now?” I asked. 

She nodded. Though I seemed to see only 
her eyes, I was conscious of her hand, out- 
stretched. 

“Forever?” 

“Forever,” she replied. 

The thing seems incredible as I think about 
it now; but it did not seem unnatural then. 
The bigness of the thing we were doing carried 
us away. I thrust out my hand, slowly, as a 
man moves through the dark, and found hers. 
I must have hurt her hand. 

“Promise!” she said. 

I promised. 

We stood there for a moment, our hands 
locked together. Then she breathed: 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” I said. 

Our hands dropped apart; then our eyes. 
She turned away, and I stood and watched her 
down the gray street, with its rows of lamps, 
until she was lost in the cross-shadows.” 


Stanhope stopped. His fingers found the 
stem of the frail liqueur-glass, and twirled it on 
the polished table-top. The electric fans con- 
tinued their incessant song. 

“Whew! It’s hot in here!” he said. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if we had a thunder- 
storm to-night.” 

I agreed that it was hot. 

“You never saw her again?” I asked, after a 
little silence. 

“| tried,” said Stanhope. “Of course she 
kriew I would. I remembered my promise for 
a few weeks, and that was all. They were 
weeks like the period of semi-consciousness fol- 
lowing an anesthetic. The people I saw were 
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like annoying ghosts that tried to communicate 
with me when | only wanted to be let alone. 
One of the ghosts was a man with a big box. It 
was the kind of box in which paintings are 
shipped. He brought it in and left it leaning 
against the wall, and | allowed it to remain 
there for days, unopened. 

One afternoon | caught my reflection in a 
glass, and, seeing myself looking like a beggar in 
the street, | laughed. | had parted with her in 
the name of art, and this was what I had come 
to! I had forgotten that I was a painter. 
That was when I began to see in its true light 
the thing that I had done. 

Starting in to set the studio to rights, | came 
upon the unopened box, and pried the cover off. 
Inside was my portrait of her. Looking at it, | 
decided to see her. Hurriedly | made myself 
presentable, and rushed to where she lived. 
She had vacated her apartment, leaving no 
address. 

I went to the post-office, and, failing infor- 
mation there, looked up her professional friends. 
Her disappearance baffled them even more than 
it did me. None of them knew where she had 
gone, or the name of the little Southern town 
from which she came. To them, as to me, it 
was always ‘home.’ 

.| wrote to the old address, hoping that my 
letters would be forwarded. Yet, even when 
they came back to me, it seemed impossible that 
1 should not be able to find her. But she had 
anticipated me. She had foreseen my efforts, 
and had stopped every avenue of information. 
It didn’t matter about her, you see; she meant 
to save me from myself. 

After waiting for a time, I came to extreme 


measures. I printed veiled ‘personal’ adver- 
tisements in Southern newspapers. Then, 
hearing nothing, | employed detectives. I do 


not like to think about that; | do not like to tell 
it, even to you, but I want vou to see that I did 
everything — absolutely everything. Once we 
thought — But never mind; I’m almost glad 
I didn’t find her — that way.” 

There was a catch in his voice at the last two 
words. We made some pretense of moving our 
chairs. 


“é 


If Burton were here,” | said, trying to make 
my voice sound cold and judicial, “he would 
probably insist that, after all, vou aren’t mar- 
ried and are at the top.” 

“If | am at the top,” returned Stanhope, 
“the matter of being married, or not, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. Don’t fool yourself 
there! But there is a thing that makes all the 
difference — ves, all! I have loved a woman, 
and been loved by her. No artist can get any- 
where without that. Turn vour eves inward to 
your own heart, and tell me if that is not the 
truth!” 

At that I sighed. 

“There is one thought,” Stanhope continued, 
‘which has troubled me more than any other. 
She had a big gift; she was bound to be heard 
from. Well, why hasn’t she been? Do vou see 
what I mean? I was the older, the stronger, the 
more experienced. She had come from a shel- 
tered life in a small town. She listened to me, 
believed in me, and finally became convinced 
that I was a ‘genius.’ She was like this 
glass —a fragile, flowér-like, receptive thing. 
And I? I poisoned her with blatant sophistries! 
Always thinking and talking of myself, my ideas, 
my progress, my glory, I said to her, in effect: 
‘I am going to be great! Great! Think of it! 
And you shall watch me! You shall help me! 
You shall give me your time, your encourage- 
ment, vour inspiration! Then, when | have 
used them, you may go. But, by the way, just 
keep out of my path, for, if | should see you, I 
might, in momentary weakness, trv to call you 
back!’” 

The song of the electric fans droned upon our 
ears. Stanhope took up his liqueur-glass and 
twirled it, reflectively, before the light. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s the storv. Aside 
from the regret, of which | have told you, | got 
over it long ago. You see, it has been ten vears 
since then. You can get over anything if you 
have time. That is the one thing which enables 
us to bear life at all. Six or seven vears ago I 
couldn’t have sat at a table and talked it over 
calmly, like this... ” 

Ashe spoke, the stem of the frail glass snapped 
between his fingers. 
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MODERN general manages a war without ever being near a battle. 
Well to the rear of the army, he sits at a telephone and gives orders from a 


By pressing a button, be can know instantly con- 


ditions in any part of bis army, just as a railway president, by pressing a 
button, can learn the passenger receipts at any station on his road 


HE glory, the sport, and the romance 

of war are dead. Heroes are out 

of date. They interfere with team 

play. Dashing. leaders will please 
apply.for employment anywhere but to an army 
and anavy. The only spotlight is the search- 
light that you turn on vour enemy. 

War has become a business as matter-of-fact 
as a department-store. Its victories are to the 
scientist, the mechanician, and the organizer — 
to the laboratory, the card-index, and the 
telephone. 

“While I have the chief of staff on the long 
distance this evening, | will ask him to give 
you a pass to go with the army,” said the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, in the midst of the war 
of the Balkan Allies against the Turk. 

It was as simple a matter as the New York 
office of a corporation calling up its Boston 
office. Savoff, the chief of staff, was not at 
the front. He managed the war without ever 
being near a battle. Surrounded by his depart- 
ment heads and experts, he was situated in a 
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town well to the rear of the army at the focal 
point of his wires, where any vital “Hello, 
Central!”’ would instantly reach him. 

Bravery: alone did not win for the Allies. 
The Turks also were brave. But their concern 
went to war with a deadlock among the board 
of directors, one set of orders from the president 
and another set from the general manager, the 
plant in disrepair, the shipping department on 
a strike, stock heavily watered, and short-term 
notes due in a panic, with call money at one 
hundred per cent. 

An army is a great industrial corporation 
which moves most of its plant on wheels and 
legs. Its functions are the most inclusive and 
complex of anv corporation, and it should be the 
most up-to-date. Other corporations get their 
results from month to month and year to vear 
in profit and loss. They are in touch with the 
test of sales. An army gets its real test only 
in war. 

A private corporation may be out of date and 
keep on doing business for a while. It may 
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ENDING a telegram from the field of battle. 
when the army takes up a new position is the telegraph operator with bis 


wireman. 
the worst. 


travel on prestige, disdaining improvements 
and letting office dead wood continue to gum 
the wheels; but no army and no navy can be 
unprogressive and stand the trial of war. What- 
ever new invention appears, you will find the 
fighting forces of the world the first to use it if 
it has any possible application in their profes- 
sion. 

The most dramatic moment in recent military 
history occurred when a German military diri- 
gible had to descend in France because of engine 
trouble. The French officers had a peep at the 
great German mystery, and found, to their 
delight, that it had not a single appliance that 
was not already known through the hidden 
processes of the French intelligence service. 
Therefore, the military corporations demand 
the ablest detectives. Not long ago the plans 
of our new battleship, the Pennsylvania, not to 
mention the plans of a new sixteen-inch naval 
gun, disappeared from the Navy Department. 
The plans for the first Dreadnought, which the 
British navy tried its best to keep secret, were 





The first man to advance 


Of all the crimes against an army that of cutting a field wire is 
The man who is found with a pair of wire cutters in his pocket ts 
often treated like 


a spy and put to death on the spot 


in possession of every first-class European navy 
before her keel was laid. 


A Single Invention (May Decide a Battle 


A single invention may decide battles. The 
fact that the Krupp recoil for field-guns was 
not so good as the French, in the actual test of 
war, was worth a score of regiments to the Bul- 
gars armed with Canets, while the Turks were 
armed with Krupps. There is no more martial 
romance in perfecting a field-gun, or in assem- 
bling the parts of a battleship and organizing 
a battleship’s crew, than there is in perfecting 
automobile motors and organizing an automo- 
bile manufacturing plant. 

A battleship is the most complicated piece 
of machinery ever made; the parts of no 
machine are ever tested so thoroughly. It is 
never a question of second class in any bit of 
material, but of the best of the first class. A 
little flaw is found in a twenty-ton barbette 
armor-plate. Perhaps it might resist atwelve- 
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inch projectile as well as if it hadn't a flaw; 
but no risk can be taken. A new plate is put 
in its place. That flaw might lose a naval en- 
gagement, which, under modern conditions, will 
probably not last longer than an hour. The 
naval battle of Tsushima Straits, fought only 
eight years ago, furnishes little more criterion 
for a naval battle of to-day than that of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac in the Civil War. 

You would say that surely the ordnance offi- 
cer of a battleship, who directs the firing of all 
the monster guns, had about him some of the 
glamour of moving-picture heroics. But he is 
in the least danger of anybody, unless it is the 
captain and the first lieutenant. Ifa shell gets 
to him, there is an end of “‘fire-control.”” One 
turret, two turrets, may be put out of commis- 
sion; but this ‘man at the desk” must be safe 
while there are any guns left in action. He 
does not see the guns fire; others attend to 
that. He does not see the enemy; others spot 
the range for him. He is behind the armor at 
the focal point of the signal system, responsible 
for the team play. 

When any naval officer gets his name in the 
papers, he regrets the fact. It leads to the 
suspicion that he might have been “playing to 
the gallery.” Gallery play, interfering with 
team play, is out of date in the occupation 
which once had the greatest gallery appeal of 
any in the world. 


Recruiting by Advertisement 


When the businesslike navy wanted to in- 
crease recruiting, it turned to a specialist. A 
regular advertising man was called in to start 
an advertising campaign. By a little more 
advertising of the kind that experience has de- 
veloped as paying, enlistments can always be 
increased. 

The navy finds, too, in its business, as in any 
other business in this age of keen discrimination 
by customers, that bargains must be up to ad- 
vertisements. It had advertised that recruits 
should see the world. The bluejackets did not 
think that going back and forth from Eastern 
navy-vards to our Caribbean naval base at 
Guantanamo was keeping the contract. Hence, 
the cruise of the North Atlantic battleship 
squadron this winter is for the purpose of 
“making good” on recruiting specifications. 

When Colonel Goethals was given charge of 
building the Panama Canal, the remark was 
made that this was not a soldier’s work — and 
he an engineer officer at that. There you have 


the public idea of war, which still harks back 
to ’6o0 and ’61, and to the charge on San Juan 
Hill in ’o8: 


a line of men led by their officers, a 





hurrah, a brave charge into a storm of bullets! 
Goethals’ success is largely due to the system 
of which he is a product. The system built the 
canal, and there are a number of other officers 
who could have built it equally well if choice had 
fallen on them. 

Command, to an ojlicer to-day, means scien- 
tific business organization. Some have com- 
pared the Panama organization to autocratic 
socialism. Exactly! A military establishment 
has no strikes, no lockouts. It feeds and 
clothes its hands. Wages are definite; employ- 
ment is steady. Everybody knows what pay 
everybody else receives; and, from top to 
bottom, the order of the superior, conceived 
out of expert knowledge, must be unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed. The heads of a private 
enterprise can have no such completeness of 
authority cr opportunity for such efficiency of 
men and material as an army or a navy. 


The Soldier’s the Most Guarded Life in 
the World 


The most precious and guarded life in the 
world is a soldier’s. He is regarded as so much 
capital invested in machinery and plant. The 
problem is not one of developing courage. As 
much attention is paid to avoiding sore feet on 
the march, which will keep a soldier out of the 
fight, as to avoiding cold feet in a fight. 

One day | found an officer, then attached to 
the supply department, who had won distinc- 
tion by an act of gallantry in the Philippines, 
engaged in testing shoe-laces. 

“This is more important than leading 
charges,” he said. “I’m one of the best little 
shoe-lace experts going. You’d think that pair 
was stronger than this, wouldn’t you? It is, 
but it doesn’t wear.” 

The army officer must choose the pack that 
is best for its purpose for hundreds of thousands 
of men. He must study not only how to han- 
dle railroad trains in time of war, but how every 
soldier is to get his food when it leaves the rail- 
road for the highway. 

A commissariat officer who lets a _ regi- 
ment at the front go without its tobacco is as 
culpable as if he had been guilty of cowardice; 
for without tobacco men who are used to it get 
entirely ‘off their game” under trving condi- 
tions. The soldier’s psychology is a subject of 
practical investigation. Racial characteristics 
and temperament are reduced to actual quanti- 
ties by the officers for handling their men. 

In the good old blood-and-thunder days we 
used to think a battle magnificent if there were 
heavy casualties. Not so the quiet, business- 
like view of to-day. The art of war is the 
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science of gaining positions with a minimum of 
loss; the art of war is the brain-work that makes 
of courage an item on the ledger of organiza- 
tion. A dead soldier is so much capital written 
off to loss. A wounded soldier becomes idle 
capital. When I asked a Bulgarian private who 
had received a bullet in the calf of his leg if he 


keep well and shoot straight” maxim of the 
Japanese makes “Hurrah, boys, and give them 
hell!’ cheap and ineffectual melodrama. The 
man hit on the firing-line has an aseptic bandage 
clapped on the wound, and is taken away quickly 
by the stretcher-bearers to an automobile am- 
bulance that goes speeding back to the hospital. 





WIRELESS station on wheels — one of the newest resources of the army. 
Since the adoption of the 
despatch rider, killing one horse after another under him in order to reach headquarters in time, 


quate whole categories of equipment 
tution of the 


has become as obsolete as the 


had been running away when he was hit, he 
replied: 
“No. My officer was always warning me 


that | stuck my foot up when | lay down to fire 
at skirmish drill, and always saying: ‘If you 
ever go to war, you'll get hit in the leg; and 
you don’t go to war to get hit yourself, but to hit 


the enemy.’ Well, | had my-leg up: and he 
said, ‘I told you so. Now you are no use 


against the Turk. You can’t fight any more.’ 
Head-work, head-work all the while, in the 
age of head-work! To say with emphasis that 
So-and-so is very brave is to arouse the query 
“Has he brains? Does he know his business, or 
is he going to get himself and a lot of men killed 
to no purposer”” The “To beat the Russians, 


One invention like this can anti- 


wireless to campaign strategy, the insti- 
knight in armor 


Every day saved in his recovery is literally 
another day gained for a spindle in increasing 
the output of the war factory. 


There Will Be No More Gettysburgs 


Consider that each step of advance in warfare 
has increased the fighting distance between the 
adversaries, increased the length of the battle- 
line, but has decreased the number of casualties 
asawhole. The change in this respect has been 
more rapid in the last forty years than during 
any two preceding centuries. Gettysburg resem- 
bled Waterloo, even Fontenov — yes, even the 
big battles of the Romans — more than a battle 
of to-day. At Gettvsburg the line was two anda 
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half miles long. At Mukden, the Japanese had 
a line one hundred and fifty miles long; and at 
one time the Bulgars had a line of over.a hun- 
dred miles. 

To-day the colors do not go on to the firing- 
line. That would be telling the enemy where 
to direct its fire; it would be too wickedly 
exposing the color-bearer. You must crawl 
up against the long-range bullets; you must dig 
your way from trench to trench with the spade, 
against the hail of modern shell-fire and the 
bullets that carry the length of that Gettysburg 
battle-line. You pour out ammunition into the 
position where you do not see the enemy, but 
where your intelligence tells you that he is. 

“Heavens, how they dug!” you kept repeat- 
ing, when you went over any fields where the 
infantry had advanced in the Balkans. The 
“glorious charges” in the head-lines of the 
world’s press seemed to have been made by 
rodents rather than by men. Not only brain- 
work but spade-work — the physical applica- 
tion of the day laborer, and infinite care for 
every detail, are the factors of military success. 


Gallantry Too Expensive for the 
Modern Army 


The Montenegrins, who refused to profit by 
up-to-date lessons, paid a fearful price. They 
belong to the old-fashioned school. As a gal- 
lant and picturesque race of fighting mountain- 
eers, it was beneath them to carry intrenching 
tools or packs, or bother about the complexity 
of medical or supply organizations. That was 
desk-work; that was red tape and effeminacy. 
Their losses were so immense that all the world 
applauded their magnificent courage. They 
were ready to die, but they did not know how 
to make every life count. 

It was not the strength of Scutari that kept 
the Montenegrins out so long, but their bravado 
in place of systematic, businesslike warfare, 
which the Bulgars and the Serbs, taking their 
lessons from their European masters and the 
Russo-Japanese war, practised to the limit of 
their-resources. 

More valuable than the life of the man on 
the firing-line is that of the officer. He repre- 
sents in his education, in his wage through the 
long years of peace, a bigger investment. He 
can be less easily replaced. If there is any one 
cause more than another to call for a reprimand 
from the colonel, it is for one of his captains to 
stand up under fire. Only one thing war- 
rants him in exposing himself more than his 
men: desperate moments either of defense or of 
ffense. 

He must keep cool under the gip-zip-zip of 


bullets; see that his men are taking aim and 
not crouching too much or over-exposing them- 
selves; directing them like so much machinery 
of which he is the master mechanic. They must 
feel confidence in his judgment and coolness, 
atmospherically and from previous association 
rather than from any demonstration of physical 
leadership. This requires courage in both 
officers and men—the courage of “keeping 
your head” in the presence of the unseen death, 
as a man must keep it when taking an automo- 
bile around a precipice in the Rockies, which is 
a higher type of courage than riding a horse at a 
gallop into a foray where you come to physical 
grip with a seen enemy. 


““God Is on the Side of the Best 
Map-Makers’’ 


The commander of a regiment is not up 
with the line. He is back where he has the 
whole under his eye, and a field telephone 
within reach. 

The regimental commander knows exactly the 
ground that his troops are moving over from the 
map, which outlines it to him as clearly as the 
captain of a vessel knows the soundings of a 
harbor from a mariner’s chart. Thus he knows 
where cover is to be found and tactical advan- 
tages gained. The misfortune of an army on 
the offense without. adequate maps is conceiv- 
able only to the trained military mind. Neither 
side had any at Gettysburg. If Sickles had had 
one he would not have had his corps “ massacred” 
in the Bloody Angle of the Peach Orchard. 

There is nothing picturesque about map-mak- 
ing, which often must be done in secret before a 
war as a part of preparation. It is a matter of 
careful detail, like bookkeeping. The Bulgars 
had copies of the maps that the Austrian staff 
had made of the Balkan countries in order to be 
ready for any emergencies that should start 
the Austrian eagle in flight toward Constanti- 
nople. The Japanese, who have a genius for 
getting what they want, secured possession of 
the maps which the Russian engineers had ~ 
made of southern Manchuria. Until the Jap- 
anese reached Mukden, they knew every step 
of the way. Because he had run out of maps 
and had to depend on old-fashioned scouting, 
for example, Kuroki lost three thousand men 
in thirty minutes before he found out what a 
proper map could have readily told him. 

But surely, you ask, there is still romance 
with the artillery? Surely war retains its pan- 
oply in guns galloping into position, in gunners 
and horses killed and caissons exploding, while a 
battery commander, preferring death to the loss 
of his guns, fires a final shot with his own hand 
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HE infantry of a modern army wins by digging as much as by fighting. Against bullets that carry two miles and a half, and the terrible fire of the 
modern field-gun, no army in the world could charge as men charged at Gettysburg. The advance has to be made inch by inch and trench by trench 
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Y a VORED motor-car mounted with high-angle field-gun for firing at aéroplanes. 
armor below to protect them from these guns, and armor above to protect them from the bomb-drop ping 


; 


or autfomatic gun 


against the overwhelming charge of the enemy, 
falls: 


before he, too, 


The Terrible ~Modern Field-Gun 


Again be prepared for disillusion. Perhaps 
vou have noticed that the modern field-gun 
does not look like vour idea of a gun, owing to 
the cvlinder underneath it. The cvlinder takes 
up the recoil from the discharge, and automati- 
cally throws the gun back into position after 
firing. This improvement has quadrupled the 
speed of actual firing. One of these guns car- 
rics a shell more than twice the length of the 
battle-line at Gettvsburg. We saw them in 
actual practice in a big warfare for the first time 
in the Balkans. Twenty of them could have 
macerated Pickett’s charge without the help 
of infantrv before it was fairly under wavy, or 
made San Juan Hill so untenable that all our 
infantry would have had to do was to march 
up and take possession. 

Fen shots a minute are practicable if there is 
need for such rapidity. When the shrapnel shell 
bursts, its fragments, with the nest 
of bullets that it carries, makes, according to 
caliber, from one hundred to two hundred little 
projectiles, spreading like water from a garden 
hose, with such a scream in their high velocity 
that it rasps vour spinal column. 

The burst of the shrapnel is the only smoke 
vou will see above a modern battle-field, when 
mal break in the chorus 
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fire of aéroplanes, which can rise more raptdly and to greater heights than dirigtbles 


of the guns do vou hear the thr-u-ut of the mi- 
trailleuse — automatic rapid-firer using bullets 
— and the drumming of the rifles. Very pretty 
curving tongues they make, which become a 
blue cloud if a regiment of guns are all busy 
plaving on the-same infantry trench or batterv. 
The smoke is still retained in the shrapnel, 
because it shows where the shells are bursting. 
It was the French who gave us the modern 
field-gun and modern artillerv tactics. All the 
other nations have been paving high prices to 
spies for the last twenty vears to steal French 
artillery secrets. In the first line of the French 
army are five thousand one hundred and eightv- 
four field-guns, exclusive of siege-guns and rein- 
forcing batteries. For a single battery to act 
by itself is quite out of vogue. It is not safe 
for four guns with forty shots a minute to be out 
alone. The enemy’s artillery is on the lookout 
for such helpless easy marks, and thev will 
smother it in a few minutes by superior fire. 
So the unit now is a regiment of artillery. 
Indirect firing is altogether the rule. None 
of the gunners sees the enemy... The guns are 
placed back of a hill or any other available 
screen, and sighted by the angle of range in 
vards. This not onlv protects them from the 
enemy’s shells, but keeps him from locating 
them by the flashes from their muzzles, which 
are easily detected when the refraction of the 
sun’s ravs is favorable. 
rhe battery captain is out of the battery on 
higher ground, showing nothing but his head, 
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where he can see if his shells are on the target 
and give the ranges; his subordinates direct 
the firing under his orders. If no shells strike 
near him, so much the better; for his observa- 
tion is undisturbed and uninterrupted. 

From the batteries, wires concentrate to an- 
other isolated position in sight of the enemy, 
where the colonel has a signal corporal with 
a telephone at his elbow. An aéroplane with a 
wireless attachment may also be at his service, 


and the aviator able to tell the colonel better 
than he can see for himself the effect of his fire 
and the location of the enemy’s batteries 

A switch of connection, and he speaks to his 
ammunition base; another switch, and he is 
talking to the division commander. And back 


with the general staff, which has the map 
under its eyes, the position of every battery 
and every regiment and the progress of the 


battle are known. 








COMMANDER of a brigade, directing operations under cover. 
The officer represents a large investment of capital on the part of bis 


ture for the modern army. 





Gallantry is too wasteful an expendi- 


employers, and only a desperate situation warrants him in risking his life 














CLASS in bippology, in which cavalrymen are taught the anatomy and physiology of the hor 
al causes and treatment of 
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UP-TO-DATE BUSINESS—WAR 
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How an Intrenchment is Taken To-day 


Let us watch the guns and the infantry work- 
ing together in a characteristic detail of a modern 
battle, with courage and skill and equipment of 
the same standard on both sides. -There is a 
hill that forms a strategic point in the enemy’s 
line. Its occupation means that the enemy 
must evacuate its positions on either side, and 
reform its line of battle at a disadvantage to 
the whole plan of defense. The enemy’s in- 
fantry is intrenched along the crest, supported 
by mitrailleuses that fire a hundred shots a 
minute. You can not send human flesh against 
such a sheet of lead. 

But there are “dead spaces” — dips in the 
slope where men can get cover. Supporting the 
enemy’s infantry is a regiment of guns. But 
we have 
two regi- 
ments of 
guns. One 
of them 
holds down 
the fire of 
theirs; the 
other pumps 
shell into 
the enemy’s 
trenches, 
making such 
a hell of 
smoke and 
death that 
the riflemen 
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can not fire. Under this protection our infantry 
gradually rushes forward in sections, massing 
in the dead spaces for the charge. The range 
for our batteries, say, is forty-two hundred vards 
to the top of the hill. On the brass nose of 
the shell is a cap that is turned to the indicated 
distance — that is what is known as “cutting 
the fuse.” 

Now, the gunner’s art is to keep the crest 
covered just as long as possible without putting 
a shell into his own infantry. The powder back 
of every shell must be up to standard. If it is 
not, then some inspector has erred — not in 
courage, but in care and thoroughness. A little 
streak of evenness in that high explosive will 
make fifty yards difference in the distance that 
the shell carries. An error in cutting a fuse 
of the same order as that of striking the wrong 
letter ona typewriter may also mean that you are 
scattering the flesh and brains of your own men 
instead of the enemy’s about the slope of the hill. 

When the charge is near, the guns of neither 
side dare to fire, for fear cf injuring their own 
men. Under the canopy of dissipating smoke, 
the issue is settled with bayonets. We get the 
hill. Butno! In the midst of triumph, unend- 
ing crashes of thunder and flashes of lightning 
break over the victors. The enemy’s gun-fire 
is suddenly reinforced. It concentrates on the 
crest. Mitrailleuses, posted back where the 
enemy’s infantry is reforming, play their hose 
stream. 

Our men can not see to fire back. Thev are 
dropping fast as they try to intrench. They 
have to go. Perhaps this critical point is so 
important 











to both 
sides that 
the guns of 
both sides 
make it 
untenable. 
Three 
times, for 
example, 
the Bul- 
gars took 
Papas 
Tepe 
(Pope’s 
Hill) be- 
fore Adri- 
anople, 





P iy the army or navy wants to increase recruiting, tt calls in a spectalist—a trained advertising 


man fo inaugurate an advertising 





campaign. One of the navy's recent advertisements 


and three 
times thev 
had to fall 
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was that recruits would be gtven a chance to see the world. !t found that, like *any other 
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business, it must live up to tts bargains, and accordingly this wtnter’s cruise of the North back be 
Atlantic battle-ship squadron bas been planned for the purpose of “making good” on recruiting cause there 
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L AZ HEN the modern general inspects bis army, be does not go on a galloping horse sur- 
He goes with one or two aides in an automobile 


rounded by a galloping staff. 


staying on its crest under the concentration of 
Turkish fire within range long enough to build 
a redoubt. 


Fighting by Searchlight 


Charges with bayonet fixed occur only at 
points vital to strategic purpose. For the most 
part, the long lines of the two modern armies in 
action are at a kind of stalemate, guns against 
guns, infantry against infantry, glaring in 
cheek-by-jowl ferocity, holding each other in 
position, trying each other out, and bunching 
hits or making a squeeze play where there is a 
chance — the object, in the end, always being 
to turn the flank by the crushing movement 
of the concentration of a superior mass. 

So quick are the wire-nerves in response,— 
1 am speaking of prepared, trained armies, 
so complete and ready men and equipment, so 
promptly reserves brought to a given point, 
sO increasingly murderous the guns and rifles 
and mitrailleuses in their precision, that the 
big attacks are in the night. With searchlights 


playing, trenches ablaze with rifle-blasts, gun- 
positions 


disclosed in lightning blasts, the 





figures of infantrvmer outlined spectrally in 
the bomblike bursts of the shrapnel, a night 
attack is as splendid as it is terrible. 

cAnother Napoleon Is Impossible 

Work, work, work is the gospel of war as 
practised to-day. If you doubt it, make a 
cruise on a great battleship, and get a headache 
from trving to understand what is going on in 
that world of everlasting drills and effort to 
keep abreast of development. If vou doubt it, 
go to our staff school at Leavenworth, or to any 
staff school, and watch a class in the laboratory, 
or at tactics, or map-making, or control of gun- 
fire, transport, and supply. 

The chief of staff is simply chairman of a 
commission svstem of government that meets 
everv dav. Overwhelming individualities are 
out of date in armies if not in popular imagina- 
tion. No man can be supreme. The known 
laws of modern military science applied by many 
experts are supreme. You can either sav that 
there can be no more Napoleons, or that there 
are thousands. Napoleon’s inspirations of 
strategy when he saw his lines moving under his 
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F ” gtebontatyy ks used in transporting the terrible new field-guns invented by the 
artillery secrets the nations of Europe have been stealing for ten years. 


whose 


French, 
The man who fires these 


guns does not see his enemy, but sights by scientific calculation, and throws a shrapnel every six seconds at 
an imaginary potnt five miles away 


eyes belong now to a brigade or a regimental 
commander. 

Under the chief of staff, the men of the intel- 
ligence department classify all the reports of 
the spies, the aircraft, and the cavalry in recon- 
naissance. Given the army’s policy of the day, 
they decide what news shall out to the 
world, and how best to conceal what they want 
concealed and how best to spread what they 
want spread. Experts in tactics make clear 
the situation at every point as the result of the 
latest fighting; explain limitations and possibil- 
ities. Experts in supply and transportation 
know whether food and ammunition will be 
up for the division that is reinforcing the flank. 
The chief of artillery and the chief of the medical 
corps have the situation in their departments at 
their finger-ends. They bring to the staff coun- 
cil the essentials of all the sifted details up the 
steps of authority in the whole organization. 


go 


Commanding a Battle by Telegraph 


At Mukden, Ovama, chief of the general staff, 


who was never nearer the firing-line than 
fifteen miles, telephoned to Kuroki, com- 
manding the First Corps, who was never 
under fire, asking him how manv men it 
would cost to take a certain position. The 


reply was “Three thousand!” The general 
staff decided that the advantage to their plans 
was not worth the expense, much as_ the 
head of a corporation might “With 
trade booming as it is, the business offered is 
not profitable at the price.”’ 

In the midst of Liao-vang, when Kuroki’s 
whole ind through ‘my 
glasses | had watched fierce assaults on the 
Russian trenches, | inadvertently awakened the 
chief of Kuroki’s staff, who was asleep under 


sav: 


corps was engaged, 


an improvised shelter of corn-stalks 


Las 


“What time is it?” he asked, as he rubbed 
his eves. 

“Two o'clock,” I told him. 

“| had a splendid sleep — four hours!” he 
exclaimed. “How is the battle going?” he 
asked, glancing out toward the hills spotted with 
shrapnel smoke. ‘“‘About as planned! If there 
had been anything untoward they would have 
awakened me.” And he nodded in the direction 
of the field wire station a few yards away. 
“You see, | was up doing my work last night, 
and to-day it was the turn of the others” 

It was no less his duty to sleep than it was for 
the colonels carrving out his orders to press the 
attack; and a man who could sleep in the midst 
of that roar of guns and slaughter had one 
unquestioned qualification for a chief of staff — 
self-control. However, | saw him worried on 
one occasion in the battle of Liao-yang. For 
two hours we were out of touch by wire with 
the general staff. The resulting emotion was 
much like that of telegraph operators if they 
had failed for two hours to get San Francisco, 
with the great earthquake still fresh in mind. 

Perhaps the units of a modern army might 
best be compared to the rails on a railroad bed. 
You do not want one rail of gun steel and one of 
malleable iron; a ninety-pound rail and one of 
thirty pounds; or two rails side by side and then 
a break with no rails. An even efficiency is the 
army’s object; no man after glory, every man 


doing his work. The demand is not for scat- 
tering acts of heroism, but for a universal 
heroism. He who seeks reputation at the can- 


non’s mouth to-day must be content to be one 
of a multitude of workmanlike heroes in a mightv 
organization, where a man is an atom of ma- 
terial — which ought to incline all untrained 
“eat-’em-alive” gallery players to peace. 

Of all the crimes against an army, that of 
cutting the field wire is the worst. A Chinese 
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peasant, found in possession of a set of wire- 
cutters made in Russia, was killed on the spot, 
and the fact well advertised for the benefit 
of the rest of the Chinese population. 


Only Rich Nations Can Fight 


The poorer nations can not keep pace; the 
rich forge ahead. Emperor William wants an- 
other army corps, and the Reichstag groans and 
votes the money. France raises her term of 
conscription from two to three years, and the 
French have to sell more bonds to meet a 
national deficit. More money for more guns; 
more automobile trucks to take the place of 
horse-drawn wagons; more money for a new 
pattern of mitrailleuse and to strengthen for- 
tresses; more money particularly for aéroplanes 
and dirigibles! Every improvement, every 
added weapon of destruction, increases the ex- 
pense. This year Germany is spending ten 
million dollars on aircraft; France, eight mil- 
lion; Russia, five; England, three; and the 
United States a hundred thousand dollars. 

But all the new war-planes of the big na- 
‘tions have 


of dynamite bombs dropping out of the air 
and rendering people panic-stricken and armies 
helpless. Something like that might happen 
if only one side could build dirigibles and planes. 
But, just as it is brain against brain and gun 
against gun and infantry against infantry, so it 
is aircraft against aircraft. The defensive is 
ready to meet the offensive. The British are 
equipping stations for aérial defense, and the 
French have a number which are as permanent 
features along the German frontier as supply or 
ammunition depots. 

You will not overestimate the power of air- 
craft in war if you consider the value of a bomb 
in a body of reserves in close order or a warning 
by an aéroplane scout that the enemy is massing 
forattackat acertain point. However, one shell 
can put a dirigible out, one riflt bullet can put an 
aéroplaneout. Drive adirigible into an enemy’s 
dirigible; drive an aéroplane into an enemy's 
aéroplane, and it falls. And this will be done, in 


time of war, with the same abandon of courage 
that torpedo-craft will drive for a battleship. 

For 
is to-day. 


courage was never so common as it 
We have examples enough of it in 
the history of 





armor to pro- 
tect them from 
rifle bullets. 
The new dirigi- 
bles have armor 
below to pro- 
tect them from 
the fire of bat- 
teries or high- 
angle guns 
mounted on 
automobiles on 
the highways, 
and armor 
above to pro- 
tect them from 
bomb-dropping 
or automatic 
gun-fire from 
the aéroplane, 
which can rise 


more rapidly 
and to a 
greater height 


than a dirigi- 





ia aviation and in 
& m= modern life all 
" around us— 

the courage 

that does not 


“get drunk six 
days a week 
and charge on 
Sunday,” in 
swash - buckler 
fashion, but 
has its hand on 
the lever and its 
eve on the main 
chance. Mean- 
while, the costly 
competition of 
the great war- 
machines goes 
on with the 
keenness. of 
two corpor- 
ations cutting 
prices for the 


control of a 
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THE MAN WHO PRINTS 
THE MAGAZINES 


HE publishers of McClure’s Magazine, 

The Ladies’ World, and Harper's 

Weekly announce that arrangements 

have been completed whereby all of 
these magazines will be printed by the Charles 
Schweinler Press. To readers.and advertisers 
alike this is a guaranty of the highest quality 
of magazine printing, and marks another definite 
advance in the development of the McClure 
publications. 

The Charles Schweinler Press is Charles 
Schweinler—a man of extraordinarily vigorous 
personality, who has established within a com- 
paratively few years the largest and most 
efficient periodical printing business in tie 
United States. His career is one of those ever- 
interesting romances of hard-won 
Born fifty-five years ago,on.the East Side 
of New York City, he has made himself, as 
nearly as any one man can, the head and 
forefront of American printing. Not only that 
—he has done more than any other man to 
improve the methods and processes of his 
trade, making possible the remarkable effects 
that can now be produced even in magazines 
of the largest circulation, where the problem of 
artistic appearance had seemed overwhelminglv 
difficult. 

The Schweinler plant is on Hudson Street, 
New York City. It covers a city block, and 
rises ten stories high. From this plant there 
come monthly more than six million magazines. 
In it there are a million and a half dollars’ worth 
of machinery; which is the whole apparatus 
necessary for producing from raw manuscripts, 
drawings, and photographs, the complete and 


success. 


finished magazine of colored covers, type 
pages, and elaborate half-tone cuts. Em- 


ployed in this plant are nine hundred men 
and women. 

The man who created this enormous estab- 
lishment was born on the East Side of New 
York when the East Side was a residential 
section. When only twelve years old he was 
apprenticed to a wood engraver, and before he 
was fifteen he managed to bring himself to the 
attention of Frank Leslie, who was the great 
printer and publisher of forty years ago. This 
Was a propitious start, for Frank Leslie was 
himself a wood-engraver, and believed that a 
wood-engraver should be at the head of a print- 
ing plant. This belief of Frank Leslie has been 





made the foundation of Schweinler’s work as a 
printer. Schweinier began by learning wood- 
engraving; and when photo-engraving came, he 
made a careful study of that. This enabled 
him, when he became a printer, to see every 
plate and every page as only an engraver could, 
and to get results impossible to men trained 
merely as printers. 

Schweinler, like the proverbial successful 
man, was an inordinate worker. His training 
was rather severe. From the beginning of his 
apprenticeship he steadily acquired knowledge, 
in the hard school of actual experience, of 
every phase of the printing art. He knows 
the proper working of each department of a 
printing plant because he himself once did the 
work he expects from his emplovees. Before 
he was thirty he was in full charge of the entire 
mechanical side of the Leslie establishment. 
Finally he outgrew even Leslie’s, and estab- 
lished the business-now known as the Charles 
Schweinler Press. 

The beginnings of the Schweinler Press were 
small. The plant covered verv little space, 
and its total output was but one hundred thou- 
sand copies of a single magazine each month. 
Now six monthly magazines and two weekly 
periodicals, running to six million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand copies monthly, are the out- 
put of this two hundred thousand square feet 
of modern machinery guided by a brain that 
saw the machinery in the making. 

The modern magazine, with its circulation 
mounting into many hundreds of thousands, 
could not have been produced in the old plant 
of Frank Leslie. Presses enough to equal the 
output of a single modern press would have 
covered many city blocks; and so the single 
city block of the Schweinler Press, in terms 
of older presses and fewer storied buildings, 
equals what would have been then an extrava- 
gant equipment. 

But when the Schweinler Press started, the 
problem of speed had been met by the modern 
press. High speed was possible, but quality 
was the sacrifice. ‘“‘When | went into busi- 
ness as a magazine printer,” savs Mr. Schwein- 
ler, “the main problem was to meet the per- 
sistent demand of publishers not only for the 
production of large quantities of magazines at 
high speed, but also for a vastly improved qual- 
itv of Mere speed had been already 
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obtained, but the work was poor. Look at the 
magazines of fourteen or fifteen years ago, and 
you will see this. Publishers realized this, and 
advertisers, who were beginning then to em- 
ploy the best artists and engravers, and were 
therefore becoming good judges of printing, 
kept urging the publishers on. So the problem 
I met in branching out for myself was to give 
the best quality at a high rate of speed. 

‘l always had a consuming ambition to 
do things better than they were being done. 
For years before | established my own plant 
| had wanted an opportunity of developing 
and working out new and better methods of 


printing. I was sure | could improve the 
press work and secure finer results from 
engravings than anv one else at that time 


was getting. I also felt strongly the great op- 
portunity that the development of advertising 
opened up to an intelligent printer and | 
early put the same effort into making the ad- 
vertising section beautiful in its mechanical 
effects as | did for the text pages. And then, 
too, verv soon I saw that one of the great coming 
industries of America was periodical publishing, 
and | determined to specialize on magazine 
printing. For years my ship has been headed 
for a single port —to be the best magazine 
printer in the world.” 

How Mr. Schweinler met the problem of 
high speed and quality combined, and why he 
has become the best magazine printer in the 
world, will be understood from his statement 
of the four cardinal 


virtues that the maga- 
zine printer should strive after. 
The first of these is engraving quality. His 


training as an engraver has made him not only 
a printer, but more than a printer. He regards 
printing as but a branch of engraving; and each 
of his magazines must meet engraving tests. 
The second is excellent machinery. The 
Schweinler plant keeps pace with modern ad- 
vances in all departments of the printing trade. 
Not only are the more spectacular presses up- 
to-date, but the least process has its efficient 
machine. From the foundry which furnishes 
plates that will not break in the press—the 
bugbear of high-speed printings to the newly 
installed mechanical system of making the 
overlays which help to produce good half-tone 
reproductions, — a formerly done by 
hand at great in large detail and in 
small, ingenious machinery helps to make 


process 


cost, 


possible quality with high speed. 

The third virtue of the successful magazine 
plant is an efficient corps of department heads. 
Schweinler is himself an expert in each of his 
departments, but he paces at the head of each 
own field, can not 


an expert who, tn his be 


equaled. The Schweinier Press may be Charles 
Schweinler, but his organization draws upon 
the best energy of many experts. 

The fourth and most important reason for 
the success of his plant Mr. Schweinler believes 
to be that it is self-contained. Every dav 
twenty-five double truck-loads of white paper 
are dumped at one end of the Schweinler 
building, and every day twenty-five double 
truck-loads of completed magazines are carted 
away at the other end. Within the building 
is performed every process between white 
paper and finished magazine. 

Having all of the work under one roof, the 
Schweinler Press is not obliged to stand the 
penalty of outside inefficiency. 

“There Mr. Schweinler, “much 
talk these days about efficiency, just as if 
efficiency were something new. Young men are 
wildly endeavoring to find in books and in 
lecture courses the way to succeed. I have never 
known but one way, and that is to work and 
to concentrate. Make up your mind what you 
are going to do, and then go ahead and do it.”’ 

A trip through the Schweinler plant is be- 
wildering. Row upon row of gigantic, roaring 
presses, turning forth thousands of copies per 
hour; type-casting machines clicking out, at 
a furious rate, line upon line of type; great 
steaming foundries pouring forth page after 
page of plates. Out of an intricacy of detail, 
which it would seem no human mind could 
grasp, there comes daily that gigantic output 
of clean, faultless magazines. 

There are machines that fold the sheets after 
they are printed; machines that gather up the 
different folios with a perfect, inhuman precision, 
and assemble them into complete magazines; 
machines that stack the assembled pages neatly 
in piles and bind them with wire; machines 
that moisten the covers and paste them on; 
machines that put on and address the wrappers; 
and machines that lift the bundles in hundred 
lots to other machines that go snorting along 
the streets to the post-office. 

None but a man of the most tremendous 
physical and mental vitality could direct this 
vast and complex organism. Mr. Schweinler is 
all of that. Everv Sunday he tramps thirty 
miles through the woods — in the summer, per- 
haps, varving this program with a_ ten-mile 
swim. He is never ill; he is never late; and 
he is never hurried; and there is not a depart- 
ment of the printing business that he doesn’t 
know better than any man in his employ. 

This is the man to whom the McClure Pub- 
lications, Inc., have turned to make their 
publications all that the modern magazine, in 


point of mechanical beauty, should be. 


is,” says 
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HE Chinese storekeeper 
counted out the great 
heap of gold sov- 
ereigns. It took quite 

a time. Then he swept them 
into a grimy canvas bag that 
had Chinese lettering on it in 
red, and tied the strings with 
reverential care. After which, 
with equal care, he opened the 
glass door behind him, and put 
away on a shelf the priceless old pot- 
tery camel that Miss Edith Austin had 
just sold him. The transaction was 
important, even for that street of im- 
portant transactions, Nanking Road, 
Shanghai. 

The girl was surprised at the weight 
of the bag of gold. ‘‘Why,” she cried, 
as she. swung it off the counter, “it 
weighs pounds and pounds!” And she 
laughed, with a pretty rush of color 
into her cheeks and a sparkle of sheer 
excitement in her hazel eyes. “I! be- 
lieve that dear old camel is the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to me!” 

“Or the unluckiest,”” Mr. Henry Carpenter 
had on the tip of his tongue. 

At the moment she was even: more pleasing 
to look at than usual. She wore a simple 


white frock, with a loose white serge coat 
drawn over it, high white shoes (in the British 
East, whatever the heat, pumps are unpardon- 
able), and a small hat with a green motoring 
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veil caught up about it. Against the show-case 
leaned a long-handled green parasol. 

“And now,” she observed, suddenly becom- 
ing briskly businesslike, “you and | must settle 
up. It was dear of you to help me. Let’s 
see — | owe you for the steamer trunk, and all 
those things I had to buy, and my ticket to 
Naples ——” 
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Another canvas bag was called for, and all 
of a pound and a half of the precious metal was 
transferred to the inside coat pocket of Mr. 
Carpenter, where it bulged perceptibly. 

He was looking at her again, in that reflec- 
tive way he had, with eyelids drooping a little. 
“I’m sorry you’re going,” he said. “I’m sorry 
on your account as well as my own. 

“T’ve helped you because — well, you're 
not a child” (this was decent of him, at least), 
“and if you’re determined to go I don’t feel 
that I have the right to stop you. But it 
worries me.” 

“Oh, don’t let it distress you,”’ she said, sup- 
pressing the toss of the head that was meant 
to go with the remark — for he was an old dear. 
“I’m quite an experienced traveler,” she added, 
less pertly. 

“Yes, | know,” said he. “I’m taking that 
into account. But you've been in the papers 
a good deal; and now you're doing a very con- 
spicuous thing — the particular kind of thing 
that is least understood out here. It will come 
up in a good many ways to disturb you. And 
there may be positive danger.”’ 

She swung the bag of gold up to the show- 
case, and rested it there, looking at it, while a 
faint flush shone through her fair skin. So 
this man was going to talk like the others! 
And he bad seemed to understand. It almost 
made her want to cry out the protest that was 
stirring in her soul. She wanted to say (for 
he, unlike the others, was at least intelligent 
and considerate): “Well, what if there are 
dangers? Why shouldn’t I face them? I hate 
— hate this taking for granted that a girl has no 
character at all; that she will go all to pieces 
at the first opportunity!” 

But, of course, she said nothing of the kind 
— merely turned up toward his kindly gaze a 
face that was beginning to pale a little, and that 
showed only the faintest signs of her extreme 
inner turbulence. 

But those faint signs were enough. Mr. 
Carpenter’s eyes narrowed again. He spread 
his feet a little apart and thrust his hands into 
his trousers pockets. So he stood for a moment 
in deep thought. 

And then, suddenly, he came to a decision. 
Miss Austin felt it, and wondered, with a flut- 
ter of interest, what it could be. That it in 
some way concerned herself was certain. 

“| am sorry to worry you,” she said gently 
(she had wanted, at first, to say, “I’m sorry 
you don’t trust me’’); “but it’s the way I feel. 
And I can’t take any other course. It has been 
very hard to decide. Anything I do is certain 
to distress either me or somebody else. There 
are reasons why I simply can’t take that long 





journey home with aunt and uncle. I can’t! 
I’ve got to be alone.” 

He did not press it further. For a little time 
he went right on thinking, quite as if she 
weren’t there at all. Finally he said: “Now 
I’ve got to leave you — and it is another thing 
that worries me. Will you let me do this — 
telephone the Consulate and have them send 
a man to go about with you until you’re safe 
on the wharf, at least? You see,”-—he 
caught the shadow that flitted across her face, 
—‘‘you’ve got four or five pounds of gold there, 
and it wouldn’t be any too safe for a man to 
knock around Shanghai with that amount of 
money — in a bag —in plain sight. It is too 
late in the day to change it into any sort of 
paper. Besides, it’s heavy.” 

She inclined her head. “All right,” she re- 
plied, with the expression of one who is making 
a large concession; “I will let you do that. 
And — and I’m sorry you have to go.” She 
said this very frankly and sweetly. 

“So am I,” he replied soberly —“‘ very sorry.” 

She hesitated. ‘“‘Do we say good-by, then?” 

“Oh, no.” He shook his head. “I shall be 
on the Bund for the first trip of the tender. If 
1 miss you, by any chance, | shall go straight 
out to the ship.”” He was smiling in a way 
that puzzled her alittle. “I'll call up the Con- 
sulate now. And you must wait here until 
somebody comes to look after you.” 

A moment later he was hurrying out of the 
shop. She followed him as far as the door, 
carefully taking her parasol, but casually leav- 
ing the bag of gold on the show-case. She had 
once had a parasol stolen. 

She saw him nod to a man who had ridden a 
bicycle to the curb, and pause for a word. 

She did not see him, a little way down the 
street, leap into the first pony victoria that 
cruised by, and dash for the German Club, 
that big white building on the Bund. She 
did not see him when, a little later, with 
passage to Hongkong in his pocket (courtesy 
of the now cabinless second purser), he whirled 
around to the cabie office and sent off sixty- 
three dollars’ worth of messages. Nor did she 
see him, at his room. in the Astor House, pack- 
ing a trunk, two suit-cases, and a catch-all bag 
with the deft assistance of a Chinese body-serv- 
ant. Mr. Carpenter, it would appear, could 
move, on occasion, with decision and despatch. 

She did, however, observe the man on the 
bicycle to whom Mr. Carpenter had spoken. A 
youngish man he was, and an American. He 
was looking up at her, steadying himself against 
the curb by stretching out a none too well shod 
foot. And her brows puckered slowly into a 
frown —a frown that deepened, if anything, 
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when he, with some diffidence, raised his hat. 
Which head-piece was a battered old derby, 
rather oddly out of season. 

He was a bony man; his. Chinese-tailored 
sack suit hung wrinkled and loose on his frame. 
His face was not unattractive. The chin was 
small, and was gentle, almost soft, in outline. 
The mouth above it suggested extreme sensi- 
tiveness; the lips were compressed, as if from a 
long-standing habit of patient self-suppression. 

An unbusinesslike person, surely, whose 
judgment would be none of the shrewdest; not 
quite what you would call an enterprising man; 
the sort on whom the Fates, in idle and ruth- 
less moments, are inclined to play tricks; the 
sort that does well, indeed, to learn submission. 
He wore a necktie that was perceptibly frayed 
at the top where the knot was tied. His shape- 
less trouser-legs were confined in steel clips. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you again, Miss Aus- 
tin,” he began. “But | wonder if — for just 
a few minutes es 

He faltered. For this rather bewilderingly 
cool and beautiful girl was looking straight at 
him out of big hazel eyes that had @ smap in 
them. 

“But I thought,” said she, tapping a white 
toe impatiently, “that you were not to disturb 
me again.”” 

The compressed, patient mouth suddenly 
quivered with emotion. 

“You surely don’t suppose I’m here from 
choice,” he broke out unexpectedly —‘“‘as if I 
enjoyed annoying you!” 

“Then why do you annoy me?” she asked. 

“Because the managing editor has instructed 
me to get the Edith Austin story,” he muttered, 
gazing at the fat Chinese policeman out there in 
the center of the early evening traffic, ‘and not 
to come back without it.” 

“But that is absurd,” she said. “There is 
no Edith Austin story.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said he. “You did run 
away from your uncle and aunt at Tientsin —” 

“How do you know that?” she asked, with 
wide eyes. 

“Our Peking man happens to be on the boat 
with them now. Mr. Wilberly has admitted 
it — we have that by wireless. When a little 
coaster sticks for three days on the Taku Bar, 
folks get acquainted pretty fast, you know. 
And, more than that x 

“Well, what more than that?” It was her 
turn to flush. 

Clearly the reporter was going to do his duty, 
if it blasted him. “Lieutenant Robert Carver 
of the navy is with them. We have an old pic- 
ture of him; and the assistant city editor him- 
self got a snap shot of you yesterday — on the 








street. And we have a big head in type right 
now.” 

“But what about?” asked the girl; then bit 
her lip. “This is silly.” 

“Oh, romance — that sort of thing. Our 
people hesitate to run the story until we can 
find the key — the real facts of your disappear- 
ance, and how Mr. Carver comes in. My in- 
structions are to find out whether you and he 
have quarreled, or’’— he hesitated an instant, 
then went om doggedly, with a little gulp — 
“or whether there’s another man.” 

“Oh, but surely your paper wouldn’t —” 
Her voice faltered. The sudden thought that 
her character was in the hands of this queer re- 
porter person with the stove-in derby hat and 
the bicycle clips came over her with unsettling 
force. 

“T know of very few things the paper 
wouldn’t do,” he replied listlessly. “‘ Things 
have changed a lot out here, since that San 
Francisco bunch broke in. We're yellow now — 
all except the stodgy old English papers. But, 
even at that, Miss Austin, I’m afraid you are 
a story. ‘Beautiful young heiresses’ don’t so 
often run away from their folks and go dashing 
mysteriously about on their own. Not out 
here on the Coast.” 

She said nothing. Howcrudehewas! And 
yet, “He’s the honestest thing I ever saw,” she 
thought, in her bewilderment. He was even 
helping her, in a painful sort of way. That is, 
if it helps you to know how you look to other 
people. But painful it was; and very confusing. 

It was now six thirty-five by her bracelet 
watch. Before midnight the big German Mail 
ship, lying out there in the muddy Wusung a 
few miles below the Bund, would be swinging off 
on the thirty-day journey to Europe, via Suez. 

And now, just when time pressed most des- 
perately, when her soul was in such a blaze of 
rebellion that she couldn’t figure out what on 
earth would be right and what wrong to do, to 
have this dreadful newspaper story break over 
her head like a typhoon —a story she could 
never, never run away from —not even on 
German Mail ships ota Suez. 

She wouldn’t mind so much if they hadn’t 
dragged Bob Carver in, and all that horrid sug- 
gestion that was already growing,— spreading 
like fire,— lashed by the merciless, foully fed 
tongue of the Coast. 

Perhaps she ought to stay and face it. Per- 
haps even a seven-thousand-mile scolding from 
her aunt and uncle — perhaps even seven thou- 
sand miles of day-by-day intimacy with Bob, 
wearing down little by little her independence 
and her standards, diverting little by little her 
personal sense of direction in life, until she mar- 
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ried, as so many girls marry, in sheer weariness 
aad spiritual defeat, hoping that they may 
“learn to love’’— perhaps even these things 
would be better than to give high color to the 
whole miserable story by running away now. 
There was still time to get her dog and her bag- 
gage off the steamer. Launches would be run- 
ning until ten o’clock or so. 

So intense was her preoccupation with this 
great central problem of her young life that it 
was a moment before she quite realized that 
he was speaking again. 

“| was over at the Consulate just now.” 
For this was what he was saying. ‘And they’re 
all stirred up about you. Your uncle has in- 
structed them to hold you here until he arrives. 
They showed me the message. It seems that 
you are—well, not quite of legal age yet. 
They’ve picked up the rumor that you are plan- 
ning to leave to-night by the German Mail, and 
the Vice-Consul has just sent a man down to 
the Bund to detain you if you try to get aboard 
the launch.” 

He hesitated a little over it, and looked di- 
rectly down at her, with a simple kindness that 
was attractive in a homely sort of way — rather 
appealing, even. Now that she was no longer 
the extremely cool, self-sufficient Miss Austin of 
former encounters, but a white and obviously 
bewildered little girl, he was losing his diffidence. 

She didn’t appear to realize that she was still 
gazing intently at him, not until their eves met 
squarely. Which was a bit disconcerting — 
in a new way. A little color came slowly into 
her cheeks. Then a suggestion of fright came 
to her face, and she looked hurriedly down the 
street in the direction of the Bund. And then, 
in the rapid sequence of emotions that was 
racing through her nervous system, the fright 
gave place to anger — good, healthy anger. 
So the Consul-General’s man was going to 
“detain” her if she tried to board the launch! 

‘“‘Listen,” she said. ‘‘] am going to take the 
German Mail.” 

“To-night?”’ 

“To-night.” 

“But’’— he was fairly staring at her, sud- 
denly as free from self-consciousness as she her- 
self —‘‘they’ll never let you get away.” 

“lll hire a sampan, then... And 1’ll go late.” 

“But — but — but — but a 

He was stuttering; and they both laughed. 

“Listen,” said she. ‘‘There’s a man on his 
I’ve simply 
And 








way here now from the Consulate. 
got to leave this shop before he comes. 
all my money is in there in a bag.” 
“In where?” 
“Here in the shop. 
the show-case.” 


I must have left it on 





“You must have — is it gold?” 

“Yes. Four or five pounds. I’m a little 
worried about carrying it. You see, you can’t 
hide it, and 

“Why can’t you — that’s only twenty-odd 
dollars.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried, “not English pounds!” 

“You don’t mean avoirdupois?”’ 

“Yes, or is it Troy? You see 

But he interrupted her by catching her arm 
and hurrying her back into the shop. 

“Great heavens!”’ he was whispering in her 
ear, as they passed between two seven-foot 
Ming vases on carved blackwood pedestals. 
“Four or five pounds — that’s all of — and 
there’s been any number of people passing 
in and out.” 

“There it is!” said she then. 

There it was, still on the show-case, and 
guarded by the proprietor, who looked as 
nearly worried as a Chinaman can look. 

The reporter picked it up, and stowed it 
under his coat. “Come,” he said, and took 
her arm again. 

As they left the shop, he looked back along 
the street and caught sight of a rickshaw, half 
a block away, in which sat a languid young man 
in a white topee, with a bamboo stick between 
his knees. “Quick!” breathed the reporter. 
And he rushed her along close to the buildings, 
at a speed that caused a stiff-necked English- 
man, two drunken sailors, and a Hindoo mer- 
chant to turn and look after them. 

“Thev’ve sent young Patterson,” he said, as 
they rounded the corner into an alley-like little 
street. ‘We'll let him wait a while.” He 
chuckled nervously. “‘There’s a lot of rather 
good blue-and-white in there for him to look at, 
if the time hangs heavy; and some cloisonné.” 
And he dragged her, between a walk and a run, 
a little way up Kiukiang Road, through another 
alley, around three quiet corners, past the Par- 
see cemetery; and finally let her pause for 
breath on the more populous Canton Road, 
while he hailed a victoria. 

“We'd better not risk separating in rick- 
shaws,” he explained. 

“But —” She was out of breath, and her 
voice faltered. ‘‘But are you— You've been 
very good — I mustn’t trouble you.” 

He looked at her. 

“I’m going to see you through,” he said, with 
that low, nervous laugh. ‘“‘ You leave Shang- 
hai to-night on the German Mail! There’s my 





” 





hand on it! We'll let the uncle rage and the 
Consul-General imagine a vain thing. Get in. 
The first thing is for you to have food. We'll 


drive around behind the race-course and out 
Bubbling Well Road. We have a little time to 
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kill. And nobody will look for you out there.” 
She had let her hand drift into his. After all, 
why not? It was only for a few hours. He 
couldn’t be thinking of himself, in the usual 
masculine way, for he was pledged to the task 
of sending her off. And he wasn’t a man you 
could be afraid of — not with that sad, gentle 
mouth, that made you want to take care of him. 
She stepped into the low carriage and sank 
back on the seat, he swinging in after her and 
shouting something to the Mafoo in Chinese. 
She laughed softly. 
“What is it?” said he. The Mafoo was crack- 
ing his whip over the shaggy Manchurian pony. 


“| didn’t know you could talk Chinese. It 
sounds so funny.” 

At this he became very grave, and a little 
white about the mouth. He made no reply. 
She wondered. 

They rolled swiftly around just outside the 
wide turn of the race-course, and into Bubbling 
Well Road, the lively, rather dubious street of 
the enchanting name. 

“My goodness!” said Miss Austin, suddenly 
sitting erect. 

“What?” cried he, nervously looking about. 

“Your wheel — you left it there in front of 
the shop.” 

He started at this, even looked disturbed; 
and let one foot slide down to the step of the 
low-hung vehicle. 

“We can go back there,” said she —‘‘or 
nearly there. You could slip around and get it.” 
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He hesitated a moment longer. She could 
not make out the conflicting emotions on his 
extraordinarily open face; but he hardly looked 
like a man who could afford to lose a bicycle. 

Then he perplexed her still more by throwing 
back his head and laughing. He laughed too 
loud, so that people in passing vehicles looked 
across at them. 

And they drove on. 


“1 wonder if this is all perfectly dreadful?” 
mused Edith aloud. 

He looked up from his American steak (he 
had ordered lavishly) and regarded their queerly 
assorted fellow diners. It was in a restaurant 
well out on Bubbling Well Road. At the next 
table sat four men who could not possibly have 
been anything in the world but gamblers, one 
of whom, a thin man with a deeply lined face 
and a livid purple puff under one eye, had a 
familiar look. Just beyond them were two Euro- 
peans, over-red as to face, with two of those very 
elaborately dressed ‘‘American girls” from 
Soochow Road. On the other side was a 
rougher group, inclined to drink persistently of 
Japanese-made champagne in genuine French 
bottles, and further inclined, with equal per- 
sistency, to eye Miss Austin and her escort. 
In a corner, a group of sailors were singing 
“They Pushed Him Through the Window.” 

“It is rough,” said he, in reply to her remark 
of a moment back. “But then, all Shanghai 
eating-places are that. The only difference is 
that some are dressier.” 

“| didn’t mean the restaurant,” said she. 
“Still, it is right. I’ve got to go. I couldn’t 
stay here.” 

At this he grew moody. 
a very good place to stay.” 

“Only for short trips,’ she observed; then 
added impulsively: “Think, think of the poor 
people that get stranded here and have to stay.” 

An instant later she could have bitten her 
tongue off; for his eves had drooped and that 
odd whiteness had come about his mouth. 

“Oh,” she murmured in confusion, 
didn’t think; but you haven’t had ——” 

“I’ve been here nine years,” said he, very 
quietly. 

“‘But you’ve been back — you’ve had trips? ”’ 

He slowly shook his head. “It’s eleven 
years next month since I’ve seen the home 
town; or any of my folks.” 

She did not know what to say. Tears came 
to her eyes. He was so sort of crushed — and 
so patient and sweet about it. How he must 
feel, sometimes, watching other Americans come 
and go; gay and irresponsible; throwing money 
around, while he struggled to keep barely alive! 


“Shanghai isn’t 


“— 


And he hadn’t 
nothing 


His clothes did look like that. 
even a proper hat for the hot weather 
but that absurd old derby. 

The reporter sat looking moodily at the table- 
cloth. After a little time he drew from his in- 
side coat pocket a bundle of “copy” paper that 
was scribbled in pen and pencil on both sides. 

“I’ve had dreams,” he said, in a voice that 
was growing husky. “But I guess we all 
have those. For five years, off and on, I’ve 
tinkered at this thing here. Once — that was 
two years ago — your friend Carpenter showed 
it to a big New York manager who was out 
here. But he said nobody’d be interested in 
Chinese opera; said they’d think of laundrymen.” 

“Oh, it’s an opera?” said she, looking with 
interest at the closely scribbled sheets. 

“‘A libretto — sort of between comic and ro- 
mantic. It’s called ‘Mary and the Mandarin.’ 
I’ve tried to catch some — even a little — of the 
color and charm there is out here. Oh, if you 
could only make ’em feel it!”’ 

“You see,” he went on, with a frankness that 
was too simple and honest to be wholly depress- 
ing, “it’s the only chance a chap like me has of 
ever getting back — making a sudden killing 
of some sort. And sometimes, when I realize 
that I may never even have that one glimpse of 
the old town, | —sort 0’ lose my nerve. | 
tried the lottery for a while. And little pecks 
at the pari-mutuel. And then this opera. 
Working nights, you know. For three years it 
looked like a sure thing to me; the lovely Chi- 
nese color would have been new stuff on Broad- 
way. But that manager sort o’ discouraged me, 
I guess. And then, if you stay here too long, 
you get like the Chinese — your mind turns 
gray and you lose your energy. It’s only 
lately that I’ve taken it up again.” 

He had leaned forward on the table. Now 
the bag of gold, which he had placed in his lap, 
slid off, and struck the floor with a solid thud 
and a chink. 

Both started. Their eyes met. Nothing 
but a bag of gold coins could possibly have 
made just that sound. 

They looked down. There it lay, on the 
floor beside the table — the old canvas bag, 
tied with strings and with Chinese characters 
on the side in red. 

The sound had been heard by others. The 
gambler persons were staring down at it, one 
of them whistling softly. A painted girl with 
gay, roving eyes lifted her glass to them and 
laughed. The Chinese waiter retrieved it, 
frankly surprised at the weight; held it up rather 
conspicuously; restored it to the reporter’s lap. 

They were silent for a few moments, con- 
scious that many eyes were taking them in. 
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Then he grew moody again. And memories 
came to him. 

“Japan is lovely at this time,” he observed. 
“And earlier in the spring. Nine years ago 
this month I was in Yokohama. Was headed 
for home, but couldn’t get any farther. Say, 
did you ever take a rickshaw ride over the 
bluff to Mississippi Bay?” 

She never had. 

“There was a tea-house there. The usual 
cherry blossoms. And a little girl. I used to 
sit there by the hour, watching the torpedo- 
boats practise, and trying to teach her English. 
Wrote my ‘Mississippi Bay’ song out of that.” 
He was looking eagerly among the loose sheets. 
“But say, | mustn’t bore you with this.” 

“Go on,”’ she said softly. ‘Tell me more.” 

“Here we are! The onjenoo sings it — 
Mary’s little sister. There’s the usual verse, 
and then this chorus. I always sort o’ liked it.” 
He cleared his throat, which was husky again, 
and blushed a little; then recited in a low sing- 
song, beating out the rhythm softly with his 
finger-tips on the table-cloth: 


“Come back, Yankee Sailorman, to Missis- 
sippi Bay! 
A little heart is beating, 
A wistful mouth is greeting; 
The cherry blossoms droop so, 
Che petals slowly fall: 
The white-faced tourists troop so 
Beyond the tea-house wall. 
Come back, Yankee Sailorman, and anchor 
with the tide — 
Trail your flag of red and white, 
Spread your stars above my night, 
Come you back to Mississippi Bay!” 


Edith straightened up and drew in a quick 
breath. ‘‘Why,” she said gently, with a spar- 
kle in her eyes, “it’s good!” 

He blushed again, like a child. ‘You like 
it? It’s all rough, of course, more like notes, 
but— Now, here! The first act is the court- 
yard of the Wagon-lits hotel at Peking — as 
it used to be, all open in front. Chorus of girl 
tourists trying on Mandarin coats. With all 
the color and glitter of the coats, it would be 
beautiful, you know. The girls sing: 


“Mandarin girl in blue, 
Mandarin girl in red — 

Mandarin girl, 

With dimple and curl, 
Tossing her dainty head! 
Mandarin girl in silk and in satin, 

Pattern of golden swirt 
Fascinate Muscovite, Teuton, and Latin — 

Fancy-free, wanderin’, 

Teasin’, philanderin’, 

Dear little Mandarin girl! 


“You have to force the rhymes a little; but 
then, as | said, it’s just rough stuff.” 


Edith reached out and rested a hand on his 
as it rummaged through the scribbled sheets 
with the feverish energy of the creative soul. 
He started at the touch, looked up, and, slowly 
collecting himself, saw that her lips were 
parted in an excited smile and that her eyes 
were shining. 

“If you don’t stop giving me just snatches, 
this way,” she was saying, “I don’t know what 
I’ll do to you. Why, it’s lovely. I had no idea 
— you’re a perfect old fraud! Now, Mr. Man, I 
want you to begin at the beginning and read me 
every word. Every word, mind!” 

“Oh,” said he, his face alight with the utter 
happiness of the poet who finds himself appre- 
ciated, “I was afraid, you see 4 

“Do as I tell you!” commanded Edith. 
“Read it all!” 

Accordingly, he read it all. All, that is, ex- 
cept the big duet, “‘Maskee means never mind.” 
He had apparently lost it out of the lot of sheets. 
Maybe it was home somewhere, kicking around. 

“It’s where the lovers have to part,” he ex- 
plained. 





“It’s after nine,”’ said Edith, looking at the 
watch on her wrist. “And I could just cry. 
But, if I’m going 2 

He was too deep in the work of his heart of 
hearts to come to earth in a moment. At the 
reminder that this wonderful evening must 
end, he sat and blinked at her. Slowly the 
radiance died out of his face. He lowered his 
gaze to the scattered papers; then took to 
marking a Chinese character on them with his 
pencil — all over them. In the quarter-hour 
that followed, with only an occasional discon- 
nected phrase spoken by either, he must have 
made that same queer character each time. 
“It looks like a conventionalized spider,” 
thought Edith. 

She began to realize that she was tired; and 
this protracted reaction of his was a strain. 

“So you write Chinese, too?” she ventured. 

“Yes,” said he, without looking up. And 
again he turned white about the mouth. 

A few more minutes passed. Then, suddenly 
and shortly, he pushed back his chair, stuffed 
the wad of scribbled sheets back into his pocket, 
and rose — the bag of gold in his hand. 

“Come on,” he said huskily. ‘‘We’ll go.” 

Almost timidly she followed him — literally 
followed him—out. He called a carriage. 
They dashed off along the electric-lighted road. 

Another carriage followed them. He turned 
and looked back at it. And at the same time 
he gathered her little hand rather roughly into 
his own and held it firmly. 

“I’ve been a dam’ fool,” he said, as if he were 
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thinking aloud. “Lost my head completely. 
I think we’re going to have trouble. I’ve ex- 
posed you to every kind of a row, God knows!” 

He released her hand long enough to tuck the 
bag of gold between them on the seat, then de- 
liberately recaptured it. And she let him. 

“How’s your nerve?” he asked. 

“Oh,”— her voice faltered—‘I’ll do my 
part.” 

“Tired — aren’t your” 

“Well — alittle. But you won’t be ashamed 
of me; I’ll keep up.” 

He bent his head and spoke very low in her 
ear: “It has just struck me — this Mafoo of 
ours doesn’t look right. In those two hours 
after | dropped the bag they could have framed 
up anything on us. God, think of it! A man 
who knows this town as I do. And responsible 
for a woman’s life. [I was insane!”’ 
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“THERE WAS A SWIFT RUSH FROM THAT BLACK ARCHWAY. 


PISTOL WAS UP IN AN INSTANT, 
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“No,” she whispered; “you weren’t insane.” 
Her hand tightened around his fingers. 

“The Manilla Kid was at that next table. 
He must have gone out very soon after | 
dropped the bag, for there certainly was an- 
other party there later. And the Kid’s too 
coarse even for Tex Connor. Tex turned him 
off only last night— beat him up, too. At 
the Alcazar, it was. Watch, now. That 
other carriage is behind us. Will you hold 
yourself ready to do everything I tell your” 

“Everything,” she replied. 

“Well, then —” They had passed the race- 
track and were approaching the business sec- 
tion. He stood up, holding on to the back of 
the forward seat, touched the Mafoo, and 
pointed to the right, down a side street. 

The Mafoo hesitated, glanced over his shoul- 
der, then obeyed. 
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Edith caught the arm of her escort. Under 
the wide, curving straw hat, and above the blue 
Chinese gaberdine, she had glimpsed the pro- 
file of a Caucasian. 

“He’s white,” she whispered. 

The reporter nodded. “You never saw 
shoulders like that on a Chinaman. Those 
were army shoulders once.” 

The other carriage swung around the corner, 
half a block behind. They turned other cor- 
ners, and rolled swiftly through darker, nar- 
rower streets. From the changing character 
of buildings and shops, they were apparently 
nearing the native city. The reporter was on 
his feet at every turn, talking in crisp Pidgin- 
English to the Mafoo. Once the masquer- 
ader turned, and Edith saw the shine of sweat 
on his cheek and chin. And steadily the other 
carriage followed. 

Suddenly the reporter reached back and 
seized the bag of gold. Again he spoke to the 
Mafoo. They rounded a corner. The re- 
porter, holding hard and swaying on his feet, 
raised the bag in his right hand, measured his 
distance, and swung it against the side of the 
Mafoo’s head, just under the brim of the big hat. 

The man made no sound; merely slid off the 
seat and tipped endwise over the footboard, 
striking the pony’s rump. His body must haye 
blocked the wheels, for the carriage stopped 
abruptly. 

“Jump!” said the reporter. ' 

Edith leaped out. He followed, gripped her 
arm, and led her on a run into a placid little 
Chinese shop. She had only time to be con- 
scious that a group of yellow men were gazing 
mildly at her over their long tobacco-pipes be- 
fore she found herself running up a flight of 
stairs —narrow dark stairs, with creaking 
boards. They hurried around a narrow hall 
and up a second flight. She had to wait while 
he raised a scuttle, then followed him out on a 
flat roof. He closed the scuttle swiftly but 
silently. 

“Step lightly,” he said. On tiptoe they 
crossed from roof to roof, climbing over low 
walls. 

“I’m afraid | hit that fellow too hard,” he 
said, as he helped her over one of the walls. 
“But | couldn’t have him telling where we went. 
And those Chinamen’ll never tell anything that 
spells trouble. You can trust John.” 

One house was a story higher. He lifted her 
in his arms. She caught the edge of the roof, 
and he gripped her ankles and swung her over 
as easily as if she had been a little girl. 

It was this taller house that they entered, 
passing down two flights to what must have 
been the second floor. ‘Stand here,’’ he whis- 


pered. “I—I am known here.” And she 
waited in the pitch-dark stuffy hall while he 
opened a door and disappeared. She heard 
low voices. In a moment he was back. She 
had a glimpse of him while the door was open, 
then lost him in the dark, and put out her hands 
and felt for him. 

He slipped his arm about her shoulders and 
guided her to another stairway. There was 
something hard and metallic in his hand; it 
pressed against her shoulder. 

There was a dim light in the lower hall — a 
rush wick floating in a cruse of oil. He put 
something into his coat pocket, then held up 
a man’s rain-coat for her. 

“‘Get into this,” he said. “‘ You’re too white.” 

They went through a long passage and 
emerged on the creek that is the north bound- 
ary of Frenchtown. 

“Now,” he said, “if vou’re up to it, we'll 
hike right along. We're all clear so far.” 

They crossed a bridge and went through to 
the moat of the Native City; then for half a 
mile followed the long curve of the wall. Fi- 
nally they came out on the French Bund, where 
there were lights and a slow-moving street 
crowd of Chinese and French, and, beyond, the 
open space of the river, and the red and green 
lights of the ships. 

Straight to one of the larger of the sampans 
he led her. It had a sail of matting, and was 
moored by a single line. He handed her in, 
tossed the boatman a handful of Mexican dol- 
lars, cast off the line, and leaped in with it. 
The boatman shouted and gesticulated as the 
clumsy craft drifted out into the tidal current. 

He caught the rail of another sampan, that 
was moored to the shore fleet. The reporter 
uttered a few emphatic sentences in the native 
tongue, then turned toward Edith, who had 
seated herself at the stern, and tossed the bag 
of gold down beside her. It fell with that 
same solid thud and chink. 

He had done it again. Again their eyes met. 
Faces appeared in the neighboring sampans — 
inscrutable slanting eyes that peered through 
the faint light, loose yellow lips that chattered 
in singsong. 

The reporter was again talking in Chinese, 
talking with a good deal of emphasis. The 
argument was extended until a curious little 
crowd gathered on the quay. Finally two other 
boatmen climbed over into the sampan — stal- 
wart fellows, stripped to the waist. 

They went forward and got out the sweeps. 
The owner crawled around behind his passen- 
gers and took the tiller. The little craft drifted 
out clear of its fellows and swung around to 
the north. 
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They slid past the two old opium hulks, out 
there in mid-channel, with their shingled gable 
roofs. They passed a Chinese torpedo-boat, a 
Japanese cruiser, a tramp from Norway. The 
reporter pointed out the sights of the Bund, 
where the lights flickered softly through the 
trees and the faint sounds of the evening traffic 
came out to them. He had drawn her tired 
little head down on his shoulder, and was 
holding it there. 

“I want to hear the duet,” she said softly. 
“Don’t you suppose you could remember the 
words?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t want to,” he 
said; “they are parting, you know.” 

“Yes,”’ she mused dreamily —“I know.” 

“She clings tohim. He tells her to be brave. 
Says, ‘Maskee — we will wait.’ She doesn’t 
understand. He sings —‘Maskee Means 
Never Mind’—never mind the heartache, 
never mind the ig 

His voice broke. Then he bent down and 
drew her face up to his and kissed her lips. 
Her hand stole up to the lapel of his coat, slipped 
around his neck. Again he pressed his lips to 
hers. No man had ever kissed her like that. 

“I’m not going to ask if you love me,” he 
whispered. 

She buried her face against his coat. 

“No,” he went on, close to her ear; ‘‘I don’t 
seem to care. It won’t matter after this hour. 
But it is my bg hour.” His voice broke 
again, and he whispered unevenly: “My big 
hour. I’ve loved you from the minute I saw 
you. I couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t stand it. 
I’d live for you — and I’d die for you. I’m 
dreaming. It has all been a dream.” 

He could just hear her murmur, “Then I’m 
dreaming, too.” Her head fell back on his 
arm. She was looking out under drooping lids 
at the wide, silent river. 

“I’m bewildered,” she said, a little later, 
sitting erect and pressing her hands to her eyes. 
“| don’t want to go to that ship. I want to 
stay — here. Oh, you don’t know how strange 
this is! I’m different. I’m all changed. 
Nothing that I thought seems to be so.”’ 

He took her in his arms again. 

“Yes,” she went on, breathless; “it’s all 
changed — all new. I don’t know what has 
become of my independence. | seem to want 
to obey you, to have you make me do things. 
Suppose | don’t go. I'll take you away from 
this dreadful city. We'll go to Yokohama, you 
and I. And we'll ride in rickshaws to Missis- 
sippi Bay!” 

She laughed, softly and excitedly. 

“If you only knew what you’ve done 
this means! It’s queer. It bewilders —— 
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“What’s that!”” he muttered shortly, and 
sat up rigid. ‘“‘What's that!” 

He looked behind him. The helmsman was 
not there. The sweeps were still. There was 
silence forward — broken only by the pad of 
naked feet somewhere in the dark of the matting 
cabin. There was silence again, then a rustling. 

He glanced swiftly around. They had left 
the lights of Shanghai around a bend; the “ Paris 
of the East” was now only a yellow glow in the 
sky. On either shore were the low fields of 
the open countryside. A mile ahead were the 
lights and the dim outline of a big liner. 

Again they caught that rustling in the cabin. 

“This means trouble,” said he. He had 
taken his arm from about her and was fumbling 
for something in his coat pocket. “‘It may be 
the end of us,”’ he added, more calmly and with 
some bitterness. “I’ve failed you again, it 
seems.” 

“No, no,” 
haven't!” 

“That’s about the size of it. But I'll tell 
you this—” He was leaning forward, his eyes 
fixed on the black semicircle under the arch of 
matting. “If | get you through all right, just 
remember that one man has loved you with 
all ——” 

She stopped the words with her own soft 
mouth. She was sobbing a little, and the tears 
were running unheeded down her face. 

For an instant he pressed her slim body 
against his own; then tore her arms away and 
swung her partly behind him. 

“Is the bag there?” he asked, never shifting 
his eyes from the cabin. 

She was searching. ‘“‘No—I can’t find it.”’ 

“That devil got it all right. Look out — 
lie down behind me!” 

There was a swift rush from that black arch- 
way. His automatic pistol was up on the in- 
stant, spitting bullets in a stream. One man 
dropped. One leaped back. The third came 
staggering toward them, nearly fell over the 
reporter, and caught at the girl’s arm to save 
himself from going over the side. He had a 
knife in his hand. The white man had to hit 
him over the head and then kick him clear of 
the rail. He dropped, with a quiet little splash, 
and disappeared. 

The reporter stood 


said she; “you haven’t — you 


over the cabin and 
called in Chinese. Slowly the last native 
crawled out, empty-handed. The reporter sent 
him back. This time he brought the bag of 
gold. The reporter tossed it back on the seat 
by the girl. “It seems to be all right,’’ he said. 

She examined it, and replied: “Yes, | think 
it’s all here.” 

The yellow man crouched near the side of the 
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sampan, shivering visibly with fright. The 
reporter looked at him thoughtfully, with low- 
ered weapon. 

“There’s a Chinese crew on that ship,” he 
mused, “‘and we don’t want stories told. After 
all, | don’t know that one more makes so much 
difference.” 

Accordingly, he shot this last one through 
the head, and rolled his body over the side. 


The bugler of the German liner had blown his 
last note of warning. The final calls of “All 
ashore!”’ had resounded from deck to deck. 
The tender whistled repeatedly as it swung off. 

A little later, when the tender was a dark 
spot with twinkling lights above it at the end 
of a long lane of white foam, a sampan slid up 
unobserved to the companion ladder. 

A girl stood at the side. A white man held 
the little boat close to the grating. 

“Quick,” he said. “Jump!” 

“What if I shouldn’t —” she breathed. 

“For God’s sake!” said he. 

“But wait!) What on earth are you going to 
do? Howcan you go backr”’ 

““Maskee! Maskee! Get aboard.. They’ll 
be hauling this thing up in a minute.” 

A moment longer the girl hesitated. Very 
white she was. Finally she stepped over on to 
the grating. In one hand she carried a bag of 
gold that was not quite dry on one side. 

On the promenade-deck the inevitable little 
German band was tooting its farewell to the 
port of Shanghai. She did not hear his voice 
until he was directly behind her, nearly at the 
top of the ladder. 

He was quite out of breath. “Quick,” he 
said —‘‘they mustn’t see me! But I want you 
to have this.”” And he thrust the familiar wad 
of copy paper into her hands. 

“It’s my whole story,” he went on rapidly. 
“It’s all there. What wasn’t there I wrote on it 
to-night — at the restaurant. My whole story.” 

He turned and ran down the long ladder, 
two steps at a time. 

Wearily, feeling very, very old, she went on to 
the deck, where no one appeared to notice her 
particularly, and then found her cabin below. 

Her plan was to go directly to bed; but she 
couldn’t. Instead, she straightened out the 
heap of papers with a gentle hand and crowded 
them into her shopping-bag, and went back to 
the promenade-deck. She wondered, as she 
mounted the stairs, what it was that he had 
written — that spidery Chinese character. 


There was some excitement out here, it 
seemed. The brightly clad passengers had 
crowded to the rail. An unmistakable Ger- 
man voice, somewhere aft, was booming out 
orders. But the passengers were hushed. 

She edged in just behind a party of women. 
One of these proved to be a kindly old lady 
with white hair and with a sort of horror on 
her face. 

“What is it?” asked Edith. “What has hap- 
pened?” Her voice sounded small and strange. 

It was a moment before the old lady could 
find her own voice; then she replied, “Oh, my 
dear! It is dreadful. A man is drowned.” 


It was half an hour later that she encountered 
Mr. Carpenter. She was walking back and 
forth, a solitary little figure in white, among 
the shadows at the rear of the promenade-deck. 
He came slowly along, his head bowed, mood- 
ily smoking a cigar. 

He asked no questions — merely gave her a 
long look of relief, and stood by her at the rail, 
watching the dim, low shores. It was a long 
time before she could frame the question that 
was in her mind. She managed it finally by 
opening her shopping-bag, taking out a few of 
the loose sheets, and holding them up in the 
light of one of the electric deck lamps. 

“What does that Chinese mean?” she asked. 
Her voice was natural enough; but, oh, how 
old she felt! 

He took the papers in his hand and studied 
them closely. It was good of him to take her 
having them so for granted, for he knew all 
about them. 

He looked up and thoughtfully flicked the 
ash off his cigar. ‘‘That,” he said, “is an old 
Chinese character meaning i 

He stopped short, and looked down at his 
cigar. 

“He said it was his whole story,” she broke 
out. “I think he wanted me to know.” 

“Well, then,” Carpenter went on, “it is the 
old ideograph representing, literally, two wo- 
men under aroof. And it means trouble. It is 
the Chinese for our word ‘trouble.’ The poor 
boy had a Chinese wife and several children.” 

Later, after he had made her walk for a 
while, he said, in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“The purser is still up. This would be his 
busy night. I really think you’d better turn 
your gold over to him and take a receipt.” 

Miss Austin, her green veil covering a sad 
white face, obeyed. 





“THE AU DELA OF MR. BAZAK,” THE MOST MEMORABLE STORY OF THE 
MISS AUSTIN SERIES, WILL APPEAR IN OCTOBER 
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KNOWS 


Fifteen Years’ 
Observation of the 
American Housekeeper 
by a Grocery Clerk 


WAS fourteen that 

summer I first went psn 

to work, seventeen ——___— 

years ago, as clerk a 
in a New England country store. It seemed 
to me | had the most important job in the 
United States. I still think so, in a way. It 
is the job, you might say, of taking the great 
part of what everybody earns, and spending 
it for them. 

At the end of the first week my boss put me 
on the delivery wagon to get the orders — for 
we took orders and delivered only once a week 
to our customers. And when | started he gave 
this advice: 

“Chin the women.” 

It was hard on me, I remember. 
green country boy, shy as a sheep. 
The women had known me, most 
of them, since I was a baby. They 
thought it was a joke; and so it 
was. They knew more about the 
grocery business than I did. Their 
business was keeping house. There 
was no chance of beguiling them 
into buying anything they didn’t 
want. When you came for orders 
they’d have them ready for you 
exactly; and when you delivered 
them they’d have your change; and if you 
made a mistake you’d hear from it. Everybody 
had a pair of scales, and used them. In all 
the town every one bought what they had 
the money for, or went without. And they 
prodded every cent’s worth out of a dollar 
before they got through. 

The best customer in the village was a well- 
to-do farmer who had lost his wife, and had 
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got an old servant who came from New York 
to keep house for him. The ordering was all 
in her hands. She was a generous, careless, 
ignorant woman, with a brogue I sometimes 
couldn’t understand at all. | ‘“‘chinned” this 
woman with more success than I had with the 
Yankees. She ordered freely, and I kept sug- 
gesting new things she didn’t think of herself. 
We introduced a good many new things into 
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town just for this woman. Bitters, | remember, 
was one of them; she used a very suspicious 
amount of bitters. And so we worked the trade 
from forty to seventy dollars a month. 

Then, one day, the farmer stepped in and said 
that thereafter he would do the ordering himself; 
and my first success as a salesman was over. 

A short time after | got a place in town — in 
the suburbs of a fair-sized city — where I spent 
the next fifteen years. It was a good-sized 
store with a dozen people working in it. 


The «Mysteries of the Grocery Store 


The first thing I noticed about the new store 
was the mystery about everything they did. All 
kinds of things were going on that | couldn’t 
understand, and when | asked about them no- 
body would tell me. People would come in, 
for example, and ask for goods, and be told we 
were all out of them, when I knew they were 
right there. When | would ask why, | would 
be told, “What you don’t know won’t hurt 
you.” It did hurt me, though; I felt that 
they didn’t trust me; and | was thoroughly 
miserable my first month. 

But it was a good thing for me, really, that 
they didn’t push me any faster than they did. 
| had plenty to learn, as it was. | had moved 
less than twenty miles, but | had come into a 
new world. In the old place people lived on 
what they had; here folks were living on what 
they hadn’t got yet. It was cash or go without 
in the old village; here everything was charged; 
there weren’t fifteen per cent of the people who 
paid cash and got cash discounts. And, on an 
average, they spent nearly twice as much as 
the people in the old village did. 

I was in the store only a few months, when 
the proprietor called me into the office, told 
me | was making good, and gave me an order 
route. The main advice the proprietor gave 
me was exactly that of my old boss: 

“Chin the women.” 

I then started in my business of getting 
the confidence of the women of that town which 
for the next fifteen years was to give me my 
living. Even then, when I was a mere boy, | 
found it the easiest thing in the world. | 
learned then, for the first time,*what you and 
most people never know — that the grocery- 
man at the back door is closer to the women of 
a town than any other man — than the minis- 
ter, or the doctor, or any one. I mean by this, 
of course, the great body of women of small 
or moderate means. The reason is that the 
groceryman is about the only man they see 
every working day, and under the ordinary 
working conditions of their life. 


With the servants — green girls, often, away 
from any acquaintances —I was quite often 
the only man to whom they could turn. | 
have helped them to get doctors and lawyers; 
I have been their secret agent in getting 
away from tyrannical mistresses; I have even 
stepped in and saved them just as they were 
committing suicide. 





The Sex that Spends the Money 


Many a time | had orders simply because 
lonely women wanted some one to talk to. 
The last thing they wanted to do was to give 
a grocery order. By this time they generally 
left that in my hands. 

The women spend most of the income of 
the people who live in towns; most of the 
weekly income is turned over to the women 
to spend. And over half of it, on an average, 
goes to the groceryman — including, of course, 
thé milkman and baker and other people who 
sell food. When you say that, you say a 
good deal. What the women spend must run 
up to the billions in the United States every 
year — most of it with us grocery clerks. 

The Yankee countrywomen were first-class 
buyers and users of money. Many a time | 
could leave the calculation of a trade to them, 
and be sure they were right to a penny. But 
in my new place there was a different breed of 
women — especially the younger ones. They 
seemed to have no exact idea of money. 

One curious thing | noticed, and still notice, 
about them was, they never knew where their 
purse was. They had to turn the house over to 
find it, when they wanted to pay you; and they 
very seldom, | found, counted their change 
that is, really counted it. It is perhaps the com- 
monest form of downright fraud in the grocery 
business for dishonest order clerks to short- 
change women customers. 

In this new world that I had come into — 
where people spent, not what they had, but 
what they hoped to get at the end of the 
week — one of the most important duties of a 
clerk was to find out just about what a family 
ought to spend, and keep them within their limit. 





Watching for the Piano 


When a new family came into the neighbor- 
hood, the first thing we had to do was to get 
their order, and at the same time to size them 
up financially. One thing you noticed was 
whether they had a piano; it was something in 
their favor if they had. But then you’d want 
to look out for the collector, to see whether 
they owned it or had it on instalments. 
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“THE GROCERYMAN AT THE BACK DOOR IS CLOSER TO THE WOMEN OF A TOWN THAN ANY 
OTHER MAN. IT IS THE WOMEN WHO SPEND MOST OF THE FAMILY INCOME. AND MORE 
AND MORE THE WOMEN OF THE COUNTRY ARE TURNING OVER TO THE GROCERY CLERK 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR HOUSEKEEPING” 
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The first order is another test. If it is too his hands. Almost every morning, before we 
big and lavish, if the woman doesn’t know about started out, the boss would tell us about some- 
prices and ordering, if she begins to talk too thing we had to sell: “We've got to get rid of 


big about herself and her finances, it 
is a sign for caution. Then, too, you 
look around to see what kind of a house 
she keeps. If she is slack in keeping 
house, she is likely to be slack in paying 
bills. 

But this was only the start. Ina few 
weeks | would know, almost always, just 
about what means they had. | saw their 







; this or that, or it’ll go bad on us.” And the 
most important thing on every order clerk’s 
mind, that day, was to get rid of those goods. 
If you don’t make good at this, you’re a failure. 

Now, every clerk has his people estimated 
in every possible way — not only 
financially, but especially as to 
how “easy” they are. That is 
extremely important. The easy 





ones get the poor ber- 
ries and the older 
vegetables. 

It was not very long 
ago, we began to carry, 
regularly, lettuce and 
tomatoes, cucumbers 
and asparagus out of 
season. As an elevator 
of the cost of living, this 


pay envelops or cashed their pay checks, 
for one thing. And if there was a raise 
in pay, my customers were not long in 
telling about it. 

The fact was, we had taken over the 
responsibility for keeping house for a 
large number of our customers and 
keeping them within their income. a 
There were certain people who | 
were always ordering what they 
could not afford. The safest way 
was not to let them have such 
luxuries. 














There are lots of people who ~ Sg 4 
believe their grocersare dishonest. , | ii 
| don’t think so—not in any atte, 
raw way like cheating in b aeons | Rag 


weight or making false — 


charges. There are some washardtobeat. Take 


‘ ~ —, 

— ; — ae | ” early tomatoes, for in- 
everybody (nNoOWwS. r - wluea 7 
you want a five-pound | at ponent ae ce 
~ ae a¢ , ’ et . 

roast of meat, you don’t eighteen cents a quart. 
want to order : When native tomatoes 
more than four a get up in late August 
an d Pigs hal f. eg and September you can 
They always siactieant bigs get half a bushel for 


give you more 
than you ask - 
orl if = times as much to get 
credits good. your fruit out of 


ae v 
Aad a pair of season. 
scales in the : Then came the great 


that. That is, you 
are paying sixteen 


kitchen doesn’t i increase in baker's 
do any harm. en 
It will tend to bi, 


give you a little 
over-weight for 
your money. 
But short 
weight isn’t 
generally prac- 
tised now. The main trouble is selling the bread. We always handled it, of course; but 
stuff you don’t want. - in the past half dozen years its use has grown 


“THOSE YANKEE COUNTRYWOMEN KNEW MORE ABOUT 
THE GROCERY BUSINESS THAN I DID. THEIR BUSI- 
NESS WAS KEEPING HOUSE, THERE WAS NO 
CHANCE OF BEGUILING THEM INTO BUY- 

ING ANYTHING THEY DIDN’T WANT” 


The grocer, to live, has got to sell people with us by leaps and bounds. There is twenty 
the goods they don’t want all the time; he’s times as much sold as there was when | started 
got to keep perishable goods from spoiling on in the grocery business fifteen years ago. It 
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costs twice as much as home-made bread, and alwavs hitched to rush out with telephone 
is less palatable and nourishing. The same _ orders. 
process is going on with baker’s pies. 

The fact is that good bread and good pies are Three Grocers Where There Had 


hard things to make, and the younger house- 
keepers don’t know how to make them. Year 
after year, the women of my customers knew 
less about cooking; their work was being done 
for them. The brides generally could make cake, 
—it’s like candy, and girls get to making it,— 
but the staples of food they didn’t know about. 
Many of them even had trouble keeping fires 
going. One of the biggest of the little things 
that came along was the ten-cent bags of char- 
coal. I had one woman — not rich at all — 
who had four bags of charcoal nearly every 
day, costing, say, $2.50 a week. She cooked 
with it entirely. That was extreme; but char- 
coal in bags ran up the bills of careless house- 
holders tremendously. 


Ordering by Telephone 


Year after year, | saw — what everybody 
knows now, I suppose — that the women were 
giving their housekeeping piecemeal into the 
hands of the men, and paying great prices for 
it. I was a handy man of all kinds. | 
tended furnaces, fed horses, killed chickens, 
ran errands, and carried trunks to the sta- 
tion — all for nothing. No one tips a grocery 
clerk. 

I lost one good customer because | couldn’t go 
out in a hard snow-storm and carry some wash- 
ing to a washerwoman. It was twelve hours a 
day, anyway, from six-thirty in the morning 
till nine at night, most days, with an hour off 
for dinner and supper. And holidays, and even 
Sunday mornings, we had to be down to de- 
liver goods. 

And then came the telephone. 

All day the orders would come in which had 
been forgotten when the order clerk had called 
at the house. We would go literally half a 
dozen times a day to one house. Some people 
ordered by telephone entirely. We got sod we 
knew them all well; and we would wait an hour 
or so before we went up to the house. We 
knew they would be sure to telephone other 
orders they had forgotten. 

All this cost money, of course, to somebody. 
Our trade didn’t increase, but we had to have 
more help for the telephone. There were two 
more men in the office—double the old 
force — mostly to tend the telephone; and 
two more men in the store; and we had two teams 





Been One 


But this was a little thing, comparatively. 
Just before | reached the town — say seventeen 
years ago — our store had been the only grocery 
and meat store there. Now there are five, and 
two or three delivering from the neighboring 
city. And, besides, there are all kinds of fruit 
men and bakers and vegetable men who were 
not there at first. There are certainly not less 
than five times as many people engaged to-day 
in delivering food to that town; and the popula- 
tion has a little less than doubled. As far as 
I can calculate, there are about three times 
as many folks per customers in the business as 
there were seventeen years ago. 

They talk about the high price of food; and, 
of course, it has gone up greatly. But there is 
no cost, in my opinion, that has gone up like 
this selling and distribution of food. Somebody 
has got to pay for that three times increase 
in our town. 

One thing is sure. The whole habit of 
American women’s lives has changed, in my 
memory. The Yankee women, in my boyhdod, 
stayed at home and kept house all day. Now, 
as every grocer knows, it is impossible to 
take orders in the afternoon. The women 
are out in town, at the theater or moving 
pictures, or playing bridge. I’m not criticizing; 
I’m stating a fact. In many ways, | know, it 
is better. 

But one thing is certain. The fact that the 
women of the country have given up housekeep- 
ing and turned it over to the grocer is ex- 
pensive — just as expensive as the grocer can 
make it. 

But it certainly isn’t better from the stand- 
point of a grocery clerk. low wages, long 
hours, no holidays, and discharge at forty or 
forty-five — that’s fixed for him. And every 
year he is called more and more to be a general 
servant and errand-boy. | think more men 
leave the business for that reason than for all 
the others put together. That was why I left; 
I had reached the limit. It was not only the 
women: it was their children; the whole com- 
munity had got in the chronic habit of being 
fetched and carried for; and the carrying of a 
paper bag was a public disgrace. | got out, 
finally; the pressure of being general retriever 
was too great. 
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7. This writing has the primary sign of a dishonest, crooked man — the wavy base line. 
uneven pressure of the script and the weak crossing of the t shows lack of self-control, and the 
sharpening at the tops of the letters indicates cunning 
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THE HANDWRITING OF A 








6. The light crossing of the t shows weak will power; the rounded letters, curving at the bottom, love 
of music and dancing. It is the writing of a weak, indolent girl, ambling idly across the page 


‘‘WHITE SLAVER’"’ 
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HOW YOUR WRITING SHOWS 
YOUR CHARACTER 


BY 


WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH 


HENEVER you write, you make 

two records. First, you record 

your thoughts, well or badly, ac- 

cording to your education and 
ability to think. Secondly, you set down your 
character upon paper, very clearly and very 
accurately, so that I, or any one else who is 
trained in graphology, can read it. Automati- 
cally, without any knowledge of what you do, 
you record the fact that you are ambitious or 
lazy, bright or dull, cruel or generous or crimi- 
nal. And that record in your handwriting lies 
always open for those who know to see. 

This seems, at first glance, a most unlikely 
thing, | know. But it is perfectly true, and 
perfectly reasonable. Your writing, as a matter 
of fact, is a record of your nervous force. It 
is made, of course, by muscular action; but 
by the action of the finest and most nervous 


130 


muscles of your body. It is really a record of 
your nervous current — exactly as a fever chart 
is a record of blood temperature, or as the zig- 
zag lines on an electrometer is a record of a 
current of electricity. 

We. all realize this more or less consciously; 
and every one makes some judgment of char- 
acter from the appearance of a handwriting. 
But I want to start at the beginning, with the 
more obvious signs, and show you just how an 
expert can tell your health and mental ability 
and character from your writing, though he has 
never seen you in his life; and in doing this I will 
give vou the big main rules by which you can 
see these things in handwriting for yourself. 

Now, in any writing there are a number of 
signs; but in what I am saying | shall point 
out, for the purpose of illustration, only the most 
marked and dominating characteristics. I will 
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take, to begin with, two contrasting specimens, sharp contrast. It is the writing of a man ina 
which I willmark1and2. Anyonecanunderstand state of frightful nervous depression. The dashes 
the main points of self-revelation that appear for periods, and even for “‘i’’ dots, the tremor, 
in these. especially at 


Number 1 : = the end of 


is, very obvi- ou reply Isy pun words, the 
ously, the 


slope dqwn- 
writing of a hill, all show 
man in 


a... Sqpeetereu the most 
sound, well hoa poi careless 


poised, and ). Thés is 02 ay ; aed in th reader a 
robust nerv- . This is the writing of a man six feet two inches tall, in the prime cramped and 


ous and of physical and mental _ N ervous and physical sanity is shown quivering 
Pp h ys ical in the firm, uniform pressure nervous sys- 
health. Ana- tem. It is 


lyzing it, \74q.5 ~~ the writing 
~~. 


you see this at of a man of 
ie _ 1 ci 


























in the firm, “a great talent 


uniform, iy ean. —a cele- 
tL q brated New 


easy pressure 























of the script. 
Any one 
understands 
this. And in 
addition the 
expert knows 
that the 
strokes be- 
low the line 
— long, well 
made, and 
frequently 
rounded, are 
the invari- 
able marks 
of a robust, 
powerful 
constitution 
and good 
blood pres- 
sure. No 
nervous 
kinks or 
splashes ap- 
pear here. 
As a matter 
of fact, this 
is the writ- 
ing of a 
prominent 
New York 
corporation 
executive — 
aman six 
feet two 
inches tall, 


in the prime of physical and mental power, with 
an eye as bright and a skin as fresh as a child’s. 
to any man’s eye, a 


Number 2 


is clearly, 


2. Frightful nervous depression is shown here in the tremor at the end of 
The writer is a celebrated New York 
physician on the verge of a collapse 


words and the slope downhill. 
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3. This specimen was written by a man while quite drunk — the scratchy, 
splashy character of the letters shows 


the drunkard 
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the erratic, spasmodic motions of 











4. The smudgy, 
uncontrolled 
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before Your | Dewllr Ay tL, 


retraced writing in this specimen shows, not the quick, 
slips of the drunkard, but the 
hand of the habitual drug-user 


slow, laborious, 


wavering 
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5. The heavily shaded up-and-down strokes in this writing indicate the 
sensualist —the man who loves eating and drinking and other material 


pleasures 


York physi- 
cian, who, 
when he 
wrote this, 
had come to 
the verge of 
a nervous 
collapse. 
Such signs 
as these are 
not difficult 
tosee,and are 
of advantage 
for any one to 


know. Your 
writing grows 
sick with 


your nerv- 
ous system. 
When it is 
full of in- 
voluntary 
tremors, 
when the 
ends of the 
lines turn 
and slope 
down hill — 
look out. 
These are the 
signs of nerv- 
ous exhaus- 
tion. The 
insane have 
these marks 
in their lines. 


But it is not only a general nervous weakness 
that shows in handwriting: 
of special tremors from special causes known to 


there are a variety 
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important 





the graphol- 
ogist — some 
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some observ- 
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able only | f , 


under a 


t groups of 
yt elaine signs indi- 
cate those 
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phases of 








Microscope. 8. This is the writing of an honest, affectionate nature — the straightfor- 
ward, even progress across the page and the forward slant are signs of 
honesty and warm-heartedness 


There is even 
reason to be- 
lieve that 
there is a 


character 
that lie on 
the border- 
land between 
the physical 
and mental. 








tremor of a 





certain spe- 1 » wee p 
d I~ 


cial design, in 
handwriting, 
which pre- 
cedes death, 





The shadings 

of the pen- 

strokes con- 

\ stitute these. 

Sy If the up- 











a real death- 9. This writer has a cold and selfish disposition. An upright writing 
shows intellectual dominance. A marked back slope is a sign of extreme 
selfishness — frequently of decettfulness 


mark — not 
for death 
from acci- 
dent, of 
course, but from diseases that exist already in 
the body. 

Here, in examples 3 and 4, are two of the 
more obvious tremor signs in handwriting. 
The first is a specimen written by a man while 
quite drunk. The scratchy, splashy character 
of the letters,— as seen, for instance, in the 
word “stormy,” — the slashing, irregular letter 
y, with which this word ends, show the erratic, 
spasmodic motions of the drunkard. 

On the other hand, the smudgy, retraced 
writing of number 4 shows, not the quick, un- 
controlled slips of the drunkard, but the slow, 
laborious, 


and-down 
strokes in a 
handwriting 
are heavily 
shaded, there 
isa very clear indication of sensuality. In 
other words, the writer, as in number 5, is 
especially responsive to the appeals of the 
senses of taste, touch, and smell. - He loves 
eating and drinking and the other more 
material pleasures. 

If the cross-strokes are shaded — particularly 
the crossing of t’s — the temperament is sensu- 
ous rather than sensual. That is, it is sensitive 
to the appeals of the eye and ear. Artists of all 
kinds have this shading. Often they have the 
other shadings, too. For, of course, all of 
the signs in handwriting may be mingled 
in d ffer- 





wavering 
hand of the 
habitual 
drug - user- 

the taker of 








ent speci- 
mens. 
From 
these funda- 
mentals it 
is a very 








morphine 
and cocaine. 

In such 
specimens as 
this, the 








short step to 


drive, the strong crossing of the t's, and their height above the line show = a general 
a high temper and a desire to dominate 


indication of 
character. 
In showing 








physical rea- 
son for the 
record in the 
writing is 
pretty obvi- 
ous. But the 








aan ate Reef arated mim 


1 will 


extreme but 
very illus- 
trative con- 














signs them- 11. The writing of a man whom it would be easy to live with. 
spaces between the letters show generosity. The rounding of the ends of handwriting 


selves are no 
more certain 
than others 
not so apparent, but established by the com- 


parison of thousands and tens of thousands of 


specimens of handwriting. One of the most 


words is the mark of a sympathetic nature 


The wide tt ast — the 


of a typical 
 @ Bete 
slave” and of one of the two men who con- 
trolled her. 

The girl’s handwriting (number 6) contains 
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a number of very common general signs. One 
of the most significant of marks in handwriting 
is the crossing of the letter 7. If this is light, as 
in this specimen, it shows weak will power; if it 
begins to the left of the letter stem, as it does 
here, it shows laziness and procrastination. 
The rounded letters in this writing, curved at 
the bottom, are the hall-mark of the love of the 
rhythm of music and dancing — and of pleasure 
generally. It is the writing of a weak, indolent 
girl, ambling idly across the page; and confu- 
sion of thought is shown by the lengthening of 
the y’s below the line, until they interfere with 
the words on the line below. | have examined 


scores of - 


progress across the page shows the sincerity and 
honesty of the writer —a successful school- 
teacher — with absolute clarity. The even 
pressure on letters shows, in addition, sound, 
normal self-control. 

But writing shows many basic characteristics 
of the writer besides honesty. Among the 
most easily recognized of signs are those that 
show affection or its opposite. The greater the 
slant to the right, the more affection governs 
the individual. The writer of number 8 was 
highly affectionate. The writer of number 9 
had a cold and selfish nature. In general, an 
upright writing shows the dominance of the 

intellectual 








women of 
this class, 
and practi- 
cally all of 
them have 


the writing of 
i to Gy 








fbn offrorel po 


nature over 
an Zi the emo- 
tional. And 


a marked 
back slope 
indicates 





























the same ; extreme self- 
14. William J. Bryan’s writing — mental energy is shown in the quick ranean f 
character- ee ; el tn ishness—and 
ter swing and the rapid crossing of the t's to the right of the letter . 
istics. But ; ; frequently 
the signs deceitfulness 
themselves 7 and lying. 
are not, of ve Z There are 
course, con- many signs 
fined to any fu. Z 2 of of tempera- 
one class of aw ys SO Ss. ment, as dis- 
tinguished 








people. They 
are universal. 


16. The energy of Roosevelt's script is still more explosive, while his down 
strokes, heavy and ending bluntly, signify obstinacy 


from charac- 

















The same ter. An 
is true of the, , example is 
character- . number 10. 
istics of pect. ch Ye PAA, Fey This is the 
number 7 — ‘ writing of 
the writing of Larnsthd we . | a woman 
the ‘white atl Wer, whom, to 
slaver.” This say the least, 
has, in the 17. The handwriting of the President is full of interesting signs —there jt would be 
first place, 1s purpose in the good pressure, coolness in the blunt final letters a risk to 
the primary marry. 


sign of the writing of all dishonest, crooked men 
— the wavy base line; that is, the waving of 
the words up and down as they cross the page. 
The uneven pressure of the script shows lack of 
self-control — a tendency to passion, which the 
light, weak ¢ crossing shows to be uncontrolled 
by any will power. In addition, the sharpening 
at the tops of small letters — indicating often 
only a critical mind--shows, in this con- 
nection, cunning. And the crowding of these 
letters means the absence of generosity. 


Honesty, Affection, and Selfishness 


To see all this clearly, contrast this writing 
with number 8, whose straightforward, even 


That she is highly energetic is shown by the 
general nervous drive of her writing, and specifi- 
cally by the crossing of the ?’s, starting — in 
direct contrast to the indolence in the writing 
of the “‘white slave’’ — well to the right of the 
stems. But the ¢ crossings show much more 
than this. Their height above the line shows 
high temper and a desire to dominate others. 
And the back stroke in the letters at the begin- 
ning of words is an invariable sign of sensi- 
tiveness. It is the writing of a quick, sensi- 
tive, ““bossy’’ woman. 

Number 11, on the other hand, by its general 
easy style indicates an easy man to live with. 
The wide spaces between the letters show gen- 
erosity, and the tendency of final letters of words 
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to round up in their endings is the sign of a 
sympathetic nature. 


’ The Handwriting Characteristics of Clergy- 
men and Actors 


There are indications, equally obvious, for 
the other temperamental qualities of vanity 
and modesty. A large capital, unnecessarily 
florid in: its 





his down strokes, heavy and ending bluntly, 
signify obstinacy. And the drive in the erratic 
writing of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in number 15, 
gives an excellent example of the projection 
of a rapidly and impatiently acting nervous 
system upon a page. 

There are other signs that show similar mental 
qualities in numbers 14 and 15. In Bryan’s 
appears the well made connecting stroke between 

letters, and 





design, such 
as is shown 
in number 12, 
is a general 
mark of vani- 
ty and love of 
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even words, 
which indi- 
cates a com- 
mand of logic 
and con- 
tinuity of 











approbation. 12. 
It is very 
marked with 
the followers 


vanity and love of approbation. 


A large capital, unnecessarily florid in its design, is a general mark of 
It is most marked in such professions 
as the stage, the ministry, and authorship 


thought. The 
thoughts of 
the writer 
move always 








of such pro- 
fessions as 
the stage and 
the ministry 
and author- 
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before his 
hand. There 
is no effort. 

In number 
14 are the 
common 











ship and in 
financial pro- 
moters; but 
it appears in 


13. A young girl's 


handwriting, with modesty and _ self-depreciation 
written in the small capitals 


signs of intui- 
tion and of 
imagination. 





the hands of ¥ 
the great 
majority of 
us all. The 
modest capi- 








The former 
power is 
shown by the 
breaks be- 
tween the 
letters. The 











tals shown in 
the young 
girl’s writing 
(number 13) 
are not com- 


15. The writing of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 1s an excellent example of the 
projection of a rapidly and impatiently working nervous system upon 
a page 


height of the 
tall looped 
letters above 
the line is a 





mon. 

The quality 
of mental 
energy shown 
by the quick 


ot 


SZ 


certain sign 


of imagina- 
tion — not 
extreme in 


this case, but 
still well 











swing of the 








writing and 
the rapid 
style of start- 
ing the cross- 
ing of the ?¢’s at the right, which appear in 
number 14,—a specimen of William J]. Bryan’s 
writing, — is quite apparent. 


tendency of the lines to run uphill. 


“Mental Energy — Bryan, ‘Roosevelt 
and Wilson 
The energy of Theodore Roosevelt's script 


(number 16) is still more explosive, and blunter 
in formation, betraying stubbornness; while 


20. The writing of an ambitions man — the characteristic sign is the 


nation 


marked. 

The quality 
of logic in 
Mr. Bryan’s 
writing is accompanied by considerable concen- 
tration—a quality that is shown by the exact 
and smali formation of the lower letters. It is 
not so marked as in the writing of Woodrow 
Wilson — example 17. There are various in- 
teresting signs in this last hand. The unclosed 
o’s indicate the gift of public speech for which 
Mr. Wilson is famous ; but they are dominated 
by the straight, undeviating honesty of the 
writing, the good pressure, showing purpose; 


The heavy t crossing shows determi- 
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the bluntness of the final letters, showing cool- 
ness; and the freedom from all nervousness in 
the strokes. 


The Marks of Concentration and of 
Confused Thinking 


But examples 18 and 1g illustrate, by their 
extreme differences, the variation in mental 
action much better than any of the last. The 
former, number 18, shows the extraordinary 
precision and power of concentration upon de- 
tail of the assistant of one of the best known 
scientific inventors of the country. The fineness 
and exact formation of the small letters in the 
words are unfailing signs of this. 


The Loose Thinker 


On the other hand, the whole style of example 
19 shows the loose thinker. The smaller letters 
are irregular and scrawly. And the running 
of the y’s and g’s into the line below is a certain 
indication of confused thought. 

The twentieth example — and the last — 
I have chosen in order to show a very charac- 
teristic sign of an ambitious man. In this the 
lines tend to run uphill. In addition, the uni- 
form pressure of this and the heavy ?¢ crossing 
show the writer to be determined, and possessed 
of a strong will. 

There are many shades of character and tem- 
perament and brain power made apparent by 
the science of graphology. I have given only 
the most fundamental of them; but that it is 
a science no one who has investigated it at all 
candeny. It 
is founded 





America— have demonstrated the inevitable 
connection between the various conditions of 
the nervous system, the brain and the body, 
and the different characteristics in their hand- 
writing which register them. Graphology has 
been a study since 1622; and famous men in 
past and current history have been experts in 
it. Goethe was one of these in an earlier 
day; Mark Twain -was another, in our own 
time. 

Abroad, in England and France and Germany, 
they are examining men’s and women’s writing 
as a test to establish their qualifications for 
employment. They are using the tests of chil- 
dren’s writing for adapting the courses of their 
education to their natural abilities. And this 
practical use of the science is now making some 
progress in our country. 


Tragedies Might be Averted by 
Handwriting Experts 


It is unfortunate that it has not yet become 
more fully established here. There are many 
tragedies — of misunderstanding between par- 
ents and children, of improper marriages, of 
misdirected lives — which could be prevented 
or alleviated by the mere examination by an 
expert of the unconscious records of the 
nervous system which are made in every in- 
dividual’s writing. | myself have seen many 
of these. Some others — relatively, of course, 
very few, but yet not insignificant in num- 
ber —I have been instrumental in prevent- 
ing. In the future — not very far away — the 

knowledge 
of graphol- 








firmly upon 
the inductive 
method — 
its conclu- 
sions being 
reached from 
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18. The assistant of one of the greatest inventors ia the country writes this 
hand. Inthe fineness and exact formation of the letters there are unfailing 
signs of great precision and power of concentration 


aid to men 
and women 
in finding 
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and in being 
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19. A marked contrast to the type shown above. The whole style of this 
hand shows the loose thinker. The smaller letters are irregular and scrawly, Il am cer- 
and the running of the y's and g’s into the line below signifies confused thought tain. 
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“TIPTOE ON A TRUNK, A SLENDER GIRLISH FIGURE WAS STUDYING SOLICITOUSLY IN THE 
MIRROR THE EFFECT OF GOLD STOCKINGS AND LOW RUSSET SHOES. ‘WINONA, WHAT 
DO YOU REALLY THINK?’ ... ‘IT DOESN’T SHOW FROM HERE.’... ‘AND 
NOW ?° LIFTING THE GLOWING SKIRT THE FRACTION OF AN INCH. ON THE 
GOLDEN ANKLE A MISCHIEVOUS STREAK OF WHITE HAD APPEARED” 
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THE SALAMANDER 


THE GIRL WHO WENT THROUGH FIRE 


by Owsn JouNnson 


ILLUSTRATIONS by 


CHAPTER I 


HE day was Thursday; the month, 
October, rushing to its close; and 
the battered alarm-clock on the red 
mantel stood at precisely one o'clock. 
The room was enormous, high, and generally 
dim, the third floor front of Mrs. Pim’s boarding- 
house on lower Madison Avenue. Of its four 
windows, two, those at the side, had been 
blinded by the uprising of an ugly brick wall, 
which seemed to impend over the room, crowd- 
ing into it, depriving it of air. The two win- 
dows fronting on the Avenue let in two shafts 
of oblique sunlight. The musty violet paper 
on the walls, blistered in spots, was capped by 
a frieze of atrocious pink and blue roses. The 
window-shades, which had been pulled down 
to shut out the view of the wall, failed to reach 
the bottom. The curtain-rods were distorted, 
the globes on the gas fixtures bitten and smoked. 
At the back, an alcove held a small bed, con- 
cealed under a covering of painted Eastern 
material. An elongated gilt mirror, twelve 
feet in height, leaned against the corner. 
Trunks were scattered about, two open and 
newly ransacked. A folding-bed transformed 
into a couch, heaped with cushions, was be- 
tween the blind windows; and, opposite, a 
ponderous rococo dressing-table, the mirror 
stuffed with visiting-cards, photographs, me- 
mentoes. Half a dozen vases of flowers — 
brilliant chrysanthemums, heavily scented 
violets, American Beauty roses, slender and 
nodding — fought bravely against the pervad- 
ing dinginess. On the large central table stood 
a basket of champagne, newly arrived, a case 
of assorted perfumes, a box of white evening 
gloves, and two five-pound boxes of candy in 
fancy baskets. 
Before the mirrored dressing-table, tiptoe on 
a trunk, a slender girlish figure was studying 


Everett Shinn 


solicitously the effect of gold stockings and low 
russet shoes with buckles of green enamel. 
She was in a short skirt and Russian blouse, 
rich and velvety in material, of a creamy 
rose-gold luster. The sunlight which struck 
at her ankles seemed to rise about her body, 
suffusing it with the glow of joy and youth. 
The neck was bare; the low, broad, rolling silk 
collar, which followed the graceful lines of the 
shoulders beneath, was softened by a full trail- 
ing bow of black silk at the throat. A mass 
of tumbling tom-boy golden hair, breaking in 
luxuriant tangles over the clear temples, 
crowned the head with a garland. Just past 
twenty-two, her figure was the figure of eighteen, 
by every descending line, even to the little 
ankles and feet, finely molded. 

She had elected to call herself, according to 
the custom of the Salamanders, Doré Baxter. 
The two names, incongruously opposed, were 
like the past and the present of her wandering 
history: the first, brilliant, daring, alive with 
the imperious zest and surprise of youth; the 
second baldly realistic, bleak, like a distant 
threatening uprise of mountains. 

On the couch, languidly lost among the cush- 
ions, Winona Horning (a nom de guerre) was 
abandoned in lazy attention. In theembrasure 
of one window, camped tailor fashion in a large 
arm-chair, another girl was studying a role, 
beating time with one finger, mumbling occa- 
sionally: 


“ Tum-tum-ti-tumpety-tum-tum-tum! 
I breakfast in diamonds, | bathe in cream 
What's the use? What's the use?”’ 


Snyder — she called herself Miss, but passed 
for being divorced — was not of the fraternity 
of the Salamanders. Doré Baxter had found 
her in ill health, out of a position, discouraged 
and desperate; and in a characteristic impulse, 
against all remonstrances, had opened her room 
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to her until better days. The other Salaman- 
ders did not notice her presence or admit her 
equality. She seemed not to perceive their 
hostility, never joining in their conversation, 
going and coming silently. 

The sharp shaft of the sun, bearing down like 
a spot-light, brought into half relief the mature 
lines of the body and the agreeable, if serious, 
features. The brown head, with a defiance 
of coquetry, was simply dressed, braided about 
with stiff, rapid coils. The dress was black, 
the waist unrelieved —the costume of the 
woman who works. What made the effect seem 
all the more severe was that there was more 
than a trace of beauty in the face and form — a 
prettiness evidently disdained and repressed. 
One shoe, projecting into the light, was notice- 
ably worn at the heel. 

All at once, without turning, the girl on the 
trunk, twisting anxiously before the mirror, 
exclaimed: 

“Winona, what do you really think?” 

“It doesn’t show from here.” 

“How can you see from there? Come over 
here!” 

Winona Horning, taller, more thoughtful 
in her movements, rose reluctantly, fixing a 
strand of jet-black hair which had strayed, and 
seated herself according to the command of 
a little finger. Her complexion was very pale 
against the black of her hair, her eves very large, 
given to violent and sudden contrasts, more in- 
tense and more restless than her companion’s. 

“And now?” said Doré, lifting the glowing 
skirt the fraction of an inch. 

“Still all right.” 

“Really?” 

“Really!” 

“And now?” 

“‘Um-m — yes, now it shows!” 

On the golden ankle a mischievous streak of 
white had appeared — a seam outrageously rent. 

“Heavens, what a fix! I’ve just got to wear 
them!” said Doré, dropping her skirts with a 
movement of impatience. 

“Estelle has a pair ——” 

“She needs them at three. We can’t con- 
nect!”’ 

“Bah! Dazzle with the left leg, then, Dodo,” 
replied Winona, giving her her pet name. 

Doré accepted the suggestion with a burst 
of laughter, and, springing lightly down, seated 
herself on the trunk. 

“Yes — yes, it can be done,” she said pres- 
ently, after a moment’s practising. “If | 
don’t forget!” 

“You won’t,”’ said Winona, with a smile. 

Snyder rose from her seat, and, without 
paying the slightest attention to this serious 


comedy, crossed the room and returned to her 
post, bringing a pencil, with which she began 
eagerly to jot down a few notes. 

“Like the effect?” said Doré, leaving the 
mirror with a last glance, the tip of her tongue 
appearing a moment through the sharp white 
rows of teeth, in the abstraction of her gaze. 

She turned, and for the first time her eyes 
raised themselves expectantly. They were of a 
deep ultramarine blue, an unusual cloudy shade 
which gave an unexpected accent of perplexity 
to the fugitive white and pink of the cheek. 

“Perfectly dandy, Dodo; but ——” 

At this moment from the little ante-chamber 
outside the door came the irritable silvery ring 
of the telephone. 

“See who it is,” said Doré quickly. “Re- 
member! you don’t know if I’m in — find out 
first.” 

As Winona crossed toward the back, Doré 
turned with a mute interrogation toward the 
figure in the window, and, extending her arms, 
pirouetted slowly twice. Lottie Snyder re- 
sponded with a sudden smile that lighted up 
her features with a flash of beauty. She nodded 
twice emphatically, continuing io gaze with 
kindness and affection. Then she took up her 
role brusquely as Winona returned. 

“It’s a Mr. Chester — Cheshire? What 
shall I say?” 

“Chesterton,” said Doré. “‘I’ll go.’ 

She consumed a moment searching among 
the overflow of gloves on the trunk-tray, and 
went to the telephone, without closing the door. 
Winona, not to speak to Snyder, began to 
manicure her hands. From the hall came the 
sound of broken conversation: 


, 


“Hello? Who is it?... Yes, this is 
Miss Baxter... Who? ... Huntington? 
Oh, ves, Chesterton ... of course | 
remember ... How do you do?... I’m 
justup. . . . Yes, splendid dance! . . . What? 
To-night? ... No-o.... Who else 


isin the party? ... Justus two? ... No,1 
guess not! ... Aren’t you a little sudden, 
Mr. Chesterton? ... Not with you alone. 

Oh, yes; but I’m very formal! That’s 
where you make your mistake. ... Cer- 
tainly, I’d go with a good many men, but not 
with you. ... Not till I really know you. 
Now, I’m going to tell you something, 
Mr. Chesterton. I’m not like other girls, 
| play fair. I expect men to make mistakes — 
one mistake. I always forgive once, and | 
always give one warning— just one! You 
understand? All right! I won’t say any 


more! ... No, I’m not offended. ... I’m 
quite used to such mistakes: they sort of follow 
dances, don’t they? ... Well, that’s nice; 
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I’m glad you understand me. Some men 
don’t, vou know! That’s very fiattering! 


If what? If it’s made a party of 
four? ... That would be different, ves. 
Try — telephone me about six and I'll let you 
know. .. . No, | couldn’t say definitely now; 


I’ll have to try and get out of another party. 

No, I haven’t seen that play vet. : 
Phone at six. Oh, dear me! How easily 
you repeat that! Why, ves, I liked 
you; | thought you danced the ‘Boston’ per- 
fectly dandy. . (A laugh) “Well, that’s 


enough. . . I can’t promise. ... . Phone 
anyhow. Good-by. . . . Yes, oh, 
ves. . . . Good-by. Not offended! Oh, 
no!... Good-by!” 


She came back, and, extending her fingers 
above her head, said: 

“So high!’”’ She brought her hands close 
together: “So thin! A monocle — badly: tamed 
— a ladylike mustache — all | remember! Oh, 
yes, he said he had two automobiles — most 
important!”’ She shrugged her shoulders and 
added maliciously: “We'll put him down, any- 
how — last call for dinner! So you don’t 
like my costume?” 

“That isn’t it!” said Winona. She turned, 
hesitating: “Only, for an orgy of old Sas- 
soon’s.”’ 

“Orgy,” in the lexicon of the Salamanders, 
is a banquet in the superlative of lavishness; 
on the other hand, a dinner or a luncheon that 
has the slightest taint of economy is derogatorily 
known as a “‘tea-party.” 

“It’s my style —it’s me!” said Doré, with 
a confident bob of her head. 

“The girls will come all Gussied up for Sas- 
soon,” persisted Winona. ‘Staggering under 
the war-paint!” 

“Let me alone,” said Dodo; “I know what 
I’m doing!” 

She knew she had made no blunder. The 
costume exhaled a perfume of freshness and 
artless grace, from the daintiness with which 
the throat was revealed, from the slight youth- 
ful bust delicately defined under the informality 
of the blouse, to the long, descending clinging 
of the coat, which followed, half way to the 
knee, lines of young and slender grace which 
can not be counterfeited. 

“It’s individual — it’s all me,” she repeated, 
running her little hands caressingly down the 
slim undulation of the waist, caught in by the 
trim green beit. 

The telephone rang a second time. 

“It’s Joe Gilday,” said Winona presently, 
covering the mouth-piece with her hand. 

“Say I’m in,” said Doré hastily, in a half 
whisper. ‘‘Now go back and sav I’m out!” 





“What's wrong?” said Winona, opening 
her eves. 

“Needs disciplining.” 

“He knows you’re here—says he must 
speak to you,” said the emissary, reappearing. 

“Tell him I am, and won't,” said Doré 
mercilessly. 

Snyder, with a sudden recognition of the 
clock, rose and, going to a trunk, pounced on 
a sailor hat, slapping it on her head without 
looking in the mirror. She came and planted 
herself before Doré, who had watched her 
laughing. 

“Beating it up to Blainey’s,” she said. The 
voice was low, but with a slur that accused 
ordinary antecedents. “Say, he’s dipped on 
you; got a fat part salted away — if you ever 
turn up! Why don’t vou see him?” 

“1 will — I will.” 

“Look here. You're not going to let every- 
thing slip this season, too, are you?” 

“How do | know what I'll do to-morrow?” 
said Doré, laughing. 

“Aren't you ever going to settle down?”’ 

“Yes, indeed; in a year!” 

“It’s a real fat part; you’re crazy to lose 
the chance!” 

“Tell Blainey to be patient; I’m going to be 
serious — soon!”’ 

“See him!” 

“T will — I will!” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow — perhaps.” 

She took Snyder by the shoulders, readjusting 
the hat. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to treat yourself this 
way! You can be real pretty, if you want to.” 

“When I want to, | do,”’ said Snyder, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, but opposing no resistance 
to the rearrangement of her costume. 

“Snyder, you do it on purpose!”’ said Doré, 
vexed at the hang of the skirt, which resisted 
her efforts. 

Winona reéntered. She had heard the con- 
versation with one ear, while extending comfort 
to the frantic Gilday in disgrace. Snvder, 
with the entrée to Blainey, manager for the 
Lipswitch and Berger Circuit, aroused her 
respect with her envy. 

“Snyder, what do you do all the time?”’ she 
said in a conciliatory tone. 

“ Meaning what?”’ 

“You never go out never amuse vourself!”’ 

“Tl amuse myself much more than you!” 

“What!” exclaimed Winona. 

“Much more. | work!” 

Saving which, she flung into her jacket like a 
school-boy, and went out without furthér adieus. 

“Pleasant creature!”’ said Winona acidly. 
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“It’s you who are wrong,” said Doré warmly. 
“Why patronize her?” 

“There is a difference between us, | think,” 
said Winona coldly. ‘Really, Dodo, | don’t 
understand how you can ——” 

“Let Snyder alone,” said Doré, with a flash 
of anger. ‘‘No harm comes from being decent 
to some one who’s down. Don’t be so hard — 
you never know what may happen to you!”’ 
Seeing the flush on Winona’s face, she softened 
her tone and, her habitual good humor return- 
ing, added: “If you knew her struggle 
There! Let’s drop it!” 

Fortunately, the telephone broke in on the 
tension. Another followed, even before she 
had left the ante-room. The first was an invi- 
tation from Roderigo Sanderson, one of Broad- 
way’s favorite leading men, to a dress rehearsal 
of a new comic opera that promised to be the 
rage of the season. While secretly delighted 
at the prospect, Doré answered, in a tone of 
subdued suffering, that she was in bed with a 
frightful headache — that, though it seemed to 
be improving, she couldn’t tell how she would 
feel later, and adjourned a decision until six, 
at which hour he was to telephone. She gave 
the same reply to the second invitation, a prop- 
osition from Donald Bacon, a broker, who was 
organizing a party for a cabaret dance later 
in the evening. 

“Hurray! Now I can have a choice,” 
said, tripping gaily back and pirouetting twice 
on her left foot. Suddenly she stopped, fold- 
ing her arms savagely. 

“Winona!” 

“What?” 

“I’m bored!” 

“Since when?” 

“Don’t laugh! Really, | am unhappy! If 
something exciting would happen — if I could 
fall in love!” 

“You will be when you come back!” 





she 


“Yes—that’s the trouble!” said Doré, 
laughing. “But it never lasts!” 

“And day before vesterday?” 

“What about it?” 

“That wonderful Italian vou came home 


raving about?” 

“Ah, ves! that was a great disappointment!” 
She repeated, in a tone of discouragement: 
“A great disappointment! It’s the second 
meeting that’s so awful! Men are so stupid, 
it’s no fun any more!” All at once she noticed 


her friend’s attitude. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
You're not angry!” 
“No, not that!’’ Winona rose, flinging 


down the manicuring sticks, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘Only, when I see you throwing over 
a chance like that from Blainey ——” 


“What! You want the job?” exclaimed 
Doré, struck by the thought. 

“Want it?” cried the girl bitterly. 
go up Broadway on my knees to get it!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Ah! this has got to end sometime,” said 
the girl, locking and unlocking her fingers. 


“Td 


“Snyder was right. It’s work — work! She’s 
lucky!” 
Doré became suddenly thoughtful. Be- 


tween Salamanders real confidences are rare. 
She knew nothing of the girl who was separated 
from her but by a wall, but there was no mis- 
taking the pain in her voice 

“I’m sorry!” she said. 

“Yes, I’ve come to the end of my rope,” said 
Winona. “I’m older than you — I’ve played 
too long!” 

“You shall have the job!” 

“Oh, it’s easy to 2 

“ll go to-morrow. 
it to you.” 

“He won't!” 

“Her Of course he will! 
He'll do anything | tell him! 
I’ll see him to-morrow!” 

Winona turned, composing her passion. 

“T’m a fool!” she said. 

“Hard up?” 

“Busted!” 

“The deuce! 
find some way 

“Why don’t you take the job vourself?”’ 

“Te Never! I couldn’t! It’s too soon to be 
serious!”’ exclaimed Doré, laughing in order to 
relieve the tension. “When I’m twenty-three — 
in six months — not before! It’s all decided.” 

“First time you’ve been to one of Sassoon’s 
parties?’ asked Winona abruptly. 

“First time! I’m quite excited!” 

“You've met him, then?” 

“No, not yet! I’m going as a chorus girl.” 

“What?” 

“‘He’s entertaining the sextette of the ‘Gay 
Prince’— I’m to replace one. | got the bid 
through Adéle Vickers — you remember her? 
She’s in the sextette.” 

“‘ Adéle Vickers,”’ said Winona, with a frown. 

“It’s on the quiet, naturally,” said Doré, 
not noticing the expression. ‘“‘I’m to be taken 
for a chorus girl, by old Sassoon too — compli 
cations, heaps of fun!”’ 

“You're crazy! Some one’ll recognize you!” 

“Bah!” 

“Sassoon doesn’t play fair!” said Winona 
abruptly. 

“Dangerous?” 

“He doesn’t play the game fair!” repeated 
Winona, with more insistence. 





I’ll make Blainey give 


That old walrus? 
That’s settled! 


So’m I! Never mind; we'll 
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“T like precipices!”’ said Doré, smiling. 
“How you express things, Dodo!” 

“Why? Don’t you like ’em?”’ 

“Yes, naturally. But with Sassoon —— 
“It’s such fun!” said Doré, shaking her curls. 


£ ‘ 2 
* 
“*NOT SO FAST! 
FOR A MOMENT SHE WAS FRIGHTENED. 
GENTLY. ‘PLEASE, MR. 


NOT TO 

Her companion crossed her fingers and held 
them up in warning. 

“Dodo, be careful!” 

“Tl take care of myself!” said Doré scorn- 
fully, and a flash of excitement began to show 
in the dark blue shadows of her eyes. 

“ Different! Sassoon is on the black list, Dodo!” 

Albert Alfred Sassoon, whose name two little 
Salamanders were thus discussing in a great 





LINDABERRY, 
BI 


barn of a room, third floor front of Mrs. Pim’s 
boarding-house, was the head of the great name 
of Sassoon, which for three generations had 
stood, socially and financially, among the first 
powers of the citv. 


* HE CRIED. HE FLUNG OUT HIS ARM, BARRING THE WAY. 


THEN SHE RAISED 
PROTECT ME! I 
HERE’” 


HER HAND 
OUGHT 


When you know, 
said Doré carelessly. 


“Thanks for the warning. 
you know what to do!” 
“Just let him try!” 

The admonition troubled her not at all. She 
had met and scored others before who in the 
secret code of the Salamanders were written 
down unfair. The prospect of such an antag- 
onist brought to her a little more animation. 
She bolted into a snug-fitting fur toque, bright- 
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ened by a flight of feathers at the side, green 
with a touch of red. 

“There!” she exclaimed contentedly. “A 
bit of the throat, a bit of the ankle, and a slash 
of red — that’s Dodo! What’s the time?” 

“Twenty past. Who’s your prop?” 

“Stacey.” 

“Prop,” in the lexicon of the Salamanders, is 
a term obviously converted from the theatrical 
“property.” A “prop,” in Salamanderland, 
is a youth not too long out of the nest to be 
rebellious, possessed of an automobile — a sine 
qua non — and agitated by a pariotic craving 
to counteract the evil effects of the hoarding 
of gold. Each Salamander of good standing 
counts from three to a dozen props, carefully 
broken, kept in a state of expectant gratitude, 
genii of the telephone waiting a summons to 
fetch and carry, purchase tickets of all descrip- 
tions, lead the way to theater or opera, and, 
above all, to fill in those blank dates, or deferred 
engagements, which otherwise might become 
items of personal expense. 

At this moment the curly brown head of 
Ida Summers, of the third floor back, bobbed 
in and out, saying in a stage whisper: 

“Black Friday! Beware! The cat’s loose — 
rampaging!” 

It was a warning that Mrs. Pim, in a peri- 
odic spasm of 
alarm, was 
spreading dis- 
may through 
the two houses 
in her progress 
in search of 
long-deferred 
rents. 

“Horrors!” 
exclaimed Wi- 
non a Horning. 
She sprang to 
the door which 
gave into her 
room, ready to 
use it as an es- 
cape from 
either attack. 

“Twice this 
week. Um-m— 
means busi- 
ness!” said 
Doré solemnly. 
“I’m three 
weeks behind. 
How are your” 


“Five!” 
“We must S 
get busy,” said NOE 





Doré pensively. “I have just two dollars 
in sight!” 

“Two? You're a millionaire!” 

“The champagne will bring something,” 
said Doré, fingering the basket, “but I can’t 
let it go until Mr. Peavey — If he’d only call 
up for to-night! Zip might take the perfume, 
but I need it so! Worse luck, the flowers have 
all come from the wrong places. There’s 
twenty dollars there, if it were only Pouffé. 
And look at this!” 

She went to her bureau and, opening a little 
drawer, held up a bank-note. 

“Fifty dollars!”’ exclaimed Winona, amazed. 

“Ridiculous, isn’t it?” said Doré, with a 
laugh, shutting it up again. “Joe Gilday had 
the impertinence to slip it in there, after I had 
refused a loan!” 

“What! Angry for that?” said Winona, 
carried away by the famine the money had 
awakened in her. 

“Certainly | am!” said Doré energetically. 
“Do you think I let a man give me money — 
like that?” 

This ethical point might have been dis- 
cussed, but at the moment a knock broke in 
upon the conversation. The two girls started, 
half expecting to behold Mrs. Pim’s_ mili- 
tary figure advancing into the room. 

“Who is it?” 
said Doré anx- 
iously. 

“It’s Sta- 
cey,” said a 
docile voice. 

‘*Shall I 
gor” inquired 
Winona, witha 
gesture. 

“No, no— 
stay! Always 
stay!” said 

Doré, hastily 
stuffing back 
the overflowing 

“contents of a 

trunk and sig- 
naling Winona 
to close the lid 
nearest her. 

Stacey Van 
Loan crowded 
into the room. 
He was a splen- 
did grenadier 
type of man, 
with the smil- 
ing, vacant 
face of a boy. 


eed 
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AN EMPLOYE’S TRIBUTE TO 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


NEWS 


BY J. M. 


N impartial student of American jour- 
nalism has written that the ideal news- 
paper would be one on which a new 

reporter, experienced at his trade but un- 
familiar with local conditions, could be sent 
out to get and write any local story without 
any “instructions” as to the “policy” of his 
paper. , 
paper with regard to news would be that the 


For the only “policy” of this ideal 


facts should be gathered and the truth printed 
in a workmanlike manner. 

Such a paper exists and I have known the 
pleasure of working on: it. 

Throughout the Middle West it is familiarly 
known as “‘The W. G. N.,” the letters standing 
for the words, ‘“‘World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 

The public BELIEVES that The Chicago 
Tribune is the world’s greatest newspaper. | 
KNOW it. 

To read The Tribune is to admire it. To 
work on it is to be inspired with an emotion 
for it akin to patriotism. ° 

Outsiders, by their consensus of opinion, may 
give the paper its unique title. But only its 
employes can appreciate how thoroughly it de- 
serves that title. 

I know that The Tribune is the ideal news- 
paper of which the student wrote as a possible 
journalistic development of the future. 

For I have been sent out of Chicago to spend 
months on such a vital assignment as the 


Lorimer case with no instructions other than 


(Continued 
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to “get the news.” And day after day, and 
week after week, as the case developed and 
crises came and went, | gathered and wrote the 
facts as | found them and sent my stories to the 
office without receiving a word of advice or 
suggestion from “the office.’” What I wrote some- 
times conflicted with the editorially expressed 
opinions of The Tribune. But it was printed: 

During this same period my colleagues from 
other newspapers, with whom I was in daily asso- 
ciation on the same assignment, were swamped 
with “instructions” by telegraph and long dis- 
tance telephone. And even stories they wrote un- 
der this dictation were further distorted in “the 
office’ before being printed, to advance this politi- 
cal policy or to work out that political grudge. 

No more extreme test for the “‘ideal paper” 
could be imagined than that to which the 
Lorimer case subjected The Chicago Tribune. 
And all of us who worked on the case as Tribune 
reporters know that it was treated throughout 
as a NEWS story. 


as they saw them and full space was always given 


Reporters wrote the facts 


to attacks on The Tribune and to statements by 
Lorimer or his defenders. 

This is but one large instance of the way The 
Tribune is run. Others arise daily. 

1 am a Democrat and have friends and rela- 
tives in Illinois politics to whom The Tribune 
is editorially opposed. I have often written 
political news stories in which they were in- 
volved. the 1908 I 


During campaign of 


on next page) 
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covered speeches of Taft and Bryan, of Deneen 
and Stevenson. But at no time did my work 
as reporter for The Tribune conflict with my 
loyalty to my party or to my friends. 

A sincere Democrat may work on The Chicago 
Tribune as a reporter with no more injury to 
his conscience than would be involved in reading 
the paper, or vending it on a news stand, or serv- 
ing it as a janitor, or selling it typewriters. 

All this means that the editorial policy of 
the paper, its advocacy of a reduced tariff, an 
efficient navy, or a municipal subway, does not 
interfere with the independence of those who 
write the news. It demonstrates that The 
Chicago Tribune is above all a NEWSpaper. 
It explains why readers of The Tribune BE- 
LIEVE what they read in it. 

If the editorial policy of The Tribune does 
not distort the news ‘it prints, still less does the 
advertising department of the paper affect 
either the editorial or the news department. 

So definite is the divorce of these two ends 
of the paper that there is none of the bitterness 
and strife which are to be found where the ad- 
vertising department is always trying to “put 
or where the news end is in contin- 


” 


one over 
ual rebellious subjection. 

Not only is there no tendency on the part 
of The Chicago Tribune’s advertising depart- 
ment to debauch the news columns, but the 
advertising men are quite as proud as are the 
reporters and editors of the fact that the de- 
partments are entirely separate. They glory 
in the fact that they sell their advertising space 
sheerly on its own merits, on the results it 
brings, and not by the aid of journalistic trad- 
ing stamps or illicit editorial rebates. 

More than this, the advertising department is 
jealous of the purity of its columns, and it is no 
uncommon thing to have it request that a re- 
porter be assigned to investigate and determine 
whether this or that advertising should be re- 
jected. And in cases within my personal ex- 
perience where an adverse report has been made, 
the offenders have fought long and vainly for 
readmission to the advertising columns of The 
Tribune. 

These things have brought about clear, logi- 
cal, enforced divisions of labor and authority 


so that all that appears in the columns of The 
Tribune is exactly what it purports to be — 
news, editorial criticism, fiction, advertising, 
comment, etc. 

And this very division of responsibility para- 
doxically brings about better cooperation and 
coordination—even as on a football team. For 
every man on the paper is working to the limit 
to make the world’s greatest newspaper greater. 

Although the reporter’s energies are all cen- 
tered in one thing, the gathering and writing 
of facts, he is working for the whole team. He 
is doing far more effective work for the adver- 
tising department than if he were writing puffs 
at its dictation. 

For in that case he would be destroying the 
confidence of the public in the medium the 
advertiser has chosen to carry his message to 
the public. As it is, he is building up public 
interest and public confidence in that medium. 

On the broad foundation of unqualified recog- 
nition of such principles as these, has been 
erected the tremendous superstructure that 
the world sees as The Chicago Tribune. 

There is genuine satisfaction in being a work- 
ing partner in the institution that created the 
Good Fellow movement, which brings happiness 
to scores of thousands of poor children through- 
out the nation at Christmas time; that inaugu- 
rated the Sane Fourth campaign with its great 
saving of human lives; that is conducting a 
blasting crusade against loan sharks, which has 
spread to nation-wide proportions and by means 
of which thousands of Chicago victims have 
been promptly relieved; that, through the de- 
partments of Dr. W. A. Evans, The Friend of 
The People, and others, offers disinterested 
help and advice to the quarter of a million 
people who write for aid each year. 

Because of the facts here written and many 
others for which there is no space, I can raise 
my right hand and truthfully say that during 
the years | was employed on The Tribune I en- 
joyed more those hours each day when | was 
at work than I| did those hours when | was off 
duty. 

Therefore, | consider this voluntary expres- 
sion of my sincere beliefs due from me to the 
world’s greatest newspaper. 
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Best heating story of all! 


What a time for the young- 
sters—when ‘“Grandpa’”’ 
comes to visit, with his big 
heart and old-time stories! 
What interest in those jolly, 
moon-lit evenings when he 
tells of his exploits and about 
the rigors of his boyhood 
winters! How sharp the dif- 
ference between cabin-com- 
fort “60 years ago” and the 
genial warmth and quick 
convenience of 
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AMERICAN DEAL co 


hardships, surely make little hearers, as 
BOILERS well as grown-ups, appreciate the great 
work of heating inventors, iron workers, 
and fitters who have done so much to comfort the homes of today. In ‘“‘Grandpa’s”’ 
younger days comfort was sparce and hard-earned by fireplace and stoves, wood- 
fed every hour and poked fifty times a day —a constant job. 
7 7 


RADIATORS 


And when the biting wind blew hard, comfort went withit. In homes of today 
AMERICAN Radiators place wind-defying comfort evenly in all nooks and 
rooms from IDEAL Boilers fed once or twice a day, and self-regulated to keep 
up comfort evenly and fuel costs down. Our modern outfits are made in all 
sizes, from smallest cottages up to largest buildings. 






F Their capacities to make and distribute the most heat from coal burned are proved in our 
Test Laboratories in United States, France and Germany. Nowhere in the world can you 
get better heating control and fuel economy than produced by theée outfits. 





F nape ss — —_ IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
A No. 3-22-W IDEAL Boiler tors are made of best cast-iron; no — to 
and 461 sq. ft. of 38-in. 2 warp, wriggle apart or wear out; last a 
AMERICAN Radiators, Write also for ARCO century. What you pay for them adds 
costing owner $225, were WAND ; Vacuum Cleaner much to your building values, which tells 


used to heat this cottage: catalog. Machine is cellar- in higher rental or sales price. As they 


eg ge pet set, connected by iron bring no dust or dirt into the rooms ( as 
be bought of any reput- suction ipe to rooms 4 : 
able, competent Fitter. ‘sth from old-fashioned ways) much cleaning 
This did not include above. is the first genu- drudgery is saved the women and damage 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, inely practical machine, to furnishings avoided. 


and will last as long as 
the building. 


freight, etc., which are 
extra, and vary according 
te climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


Would you like to read one of our modern 
heating stories? Write for ‘Ideal Heat- 
ing "’ today — it’s your’s, free. 





Write Department 21 


\¥ 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 








816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 
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If you believe in 
the power of music 
to elevate your thoughts and broaden 
your intellect, to stir your imagination 
and quicken your emotions, to soothe 
your mind and lighten your toil, you 
can appreciate what it would mean to 
have a Victrola in your home. 

Music is no longer a luxury to be 
understood and enjoyed by a select 
few. Music has come to be an actual 
necessity in every home, and its fore- 
most exponent today is the Victrola. 


Victor-Victrola Mahogany or 


7 quartered oak 








you need 
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believe in music 
a Victor-Victrola 


With this wonderful instrument, you 
bring some music into your life each 
day to add to your happiness and make 
your home more complete. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 
to you and play any music you 
wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. 8. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—‘he combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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He wore shoes for which he paid thirty dollars, a 
suit that cost a hundred, a great fur coat that 
cost eight times more, enormous fur gloves, and 
a large pearl pin in his cravat. On entering, 
he always blushed twice, the first as an apology 
and the second for having blushed before. The 
most captious Salamander would have accepted 
him at a glance as the beau ideal of a prop 

a perfect blend of radiating expensiveness and 
docile timidity. Van Loan Senior, of the steel 
nobility of Pennsylvania, had insisted on his 
acquiring a profession after two unfortunate 
attempts at collegiate culture, and had exiled 
him to New York to study law, allotting him 
twenty thousand dollars a year to defray neces- 
sary expenses. 

“Bingo! what a knock-out!” said Stacey, 
gazing open-mouthed, heels together, at the 
glowing figure that greeted him. 

Doré, who had certain expectations as to his 
arrival, perceiving that he held one hand con- 
cealed behind his back, broke into smiles. 

“You sly fellow, what are you hiding there? 

“All right?” said Van Loan, with an anxious 
gulp. ‘“‘How.about it?” 

He thrust out an enormous bouquet of orchids, 
which, in his fear of appearing parsimonious, 
he had doubled beyond all reason. The sight 
of these flowers of luxury, the price of which 
would have gone a long way toward placating 
Mrs. Pim, brought a quick telegraphic glance 
of irony between the two girls. 

“Isn't he a darling?” said Doré, taking the 
huge floral display and stealing a glance at the 
ribbon, which, alas! did not bear the legend 
Pouffé, who was approachable in time of need. 
“Stacey is really the most thoughtful boy, and 
everything he gets is in perfect taste. He never 
does anything by halves!”’ 

As she said this in a careless manner, which 
made the young fellow redden to the ears with 
delight, she was secretly smothering a desire 
to laugh, and wondering how on earth she was 
to divide the monstrous display without dis- 
couraging future exhibitions of lavishness. She 
moved presently toward the back of the room, 
saying carelessly: 

“Look at my last photographs, Stacey.”’ 

Then she quickly slipped a third of the bou- 
quet behind a trunk, signaling Winona, and, 
turning before the long mirror, affixed the or- 
chids, spreading them loosely to conceal the 
defection. 


” 


“@ YUARTER of. You'll be late!” said Wi- 
nona, masking the trunk with her skirts. 

“T want to be! I’m not going to have a lot 
of society women find me waiting on the door- 
step!” Doré said, for the benefit of the prop. 


“Come on, Stacey; you can look at the photos 
another day!”’ She flung about her shoulders 
a white stole from the floor below, and buried 
her hands in a muff of the same provenance. 
“Good-by, dear. Back late. Go ahead, 
Stacey!” 

A moment later she reéntered hurriedly. 

“Give me the others, quick!” she said, de- 
taching those at her waist. “They’re from 
Granard’s. Take them there — tell them Es- 
telle sent you; she has an arrangement with 
them. See what you can get. Tell them we'll 
send ’em custom.” 

She completed the transfer of the smaller 
bunch, carefully arranging the wide stole, which 
she pinned against accidents. 

“Listen. If Joe telephones again, make him 
call me up*at six — don’t say I said it! It’s 
possible Blainey may get it in his head to call 
up. I’ll go with him, unless — unless Peavey 
wants me for dinner. I must see him before 
| dispose of the champagne — understand? 
You know what to answer the rest.”” She hesi- 
tated, looking at the orchids: “We ought to 
get fifteen out of them. Remember, promise 
them our custom; use Pouffé on them. Good- 
by, dear!” 

“Be careful!” 

“Yes — yes — yes!” 

“Dangerous!” 

“Bah! If they only were — but 
not!” 

She rejoined Stacey, whose nose was sub- 
limely at the wheel, crying: 
“Let her go, Stacey. 

Break the speed law!” 

She started to spring in, but, suddenly re- 
membering the offending stocking, stopped and 
ascended quietly — on the left foot. 
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Up to Tenafly’s. 


CHAPTER II 


T this time, it happened that the highest 
democratic circles of New York were 
thrown into a turmoil of intrigue and social carn- 
age by the visit of representatives of one of the 
royal houses of Europe, traveling under the title 
of the Comte and Comtesse de Joncy. A ban- 
quet had been respectfully tendered these rare 
manifestations of the principle of divine right. 
The list of guests, directed by the autocratic 
hand of Mrs. Albert Edward Sassoon, tore New 
York society to shreds, and reconstituted that 
social map which had been so opportunely estab- 
lished by the visit of the lamented Grand Duke 
and Royal Imperial Highness Alexis. Twenty- 
five young gentlemen of irreproachable standing 
had flung themselves enthusiastically at the dis- 
tinguished honor of offering soup to such exalted 
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That “do things” in every walk of life nowa- 
days are directed by the keen brains of men 
and women who have built themselves into fit 
condition to win. 
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To-day’s food must repair the used-up cells 
in muscle, brain and nerve, caused by yester- 
day's work. 


If you care to be “quite fit” for tomorrow, 
see to it that the food contains the elements Na- 
ture requires to do her marvelous rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts 


has proven itself a sturdy, well-balanced 
ration which meets every requirement. 


It has all the concentrated food-strength 
of whole wheat and malted barley — in- 
cluding the “vital salts” (stored in the 
outer coat of the grains) which are so 
often lacking in the ordinary diet. 


Grape-Nuts food is ready to eat di- 
rect from the package with cream; has a 
delicate, winning flavour; and is easily and 
quickly digested — generally in about one 
hour. 


sel ace 


If the ability to earn money and po- 
sition appeals to you, try Grape-Nuts. 


(From bronze in the private collections of C. W. Post.) 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ a 
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“Literally a Sheet of Flexible Stone” pare 5 : 


Perfect Protection for All Buildings— ai . 
in All Climates—Under All Conditions P 



















The hottest weather can not cause J-M Asbestos Roofing to dry out or melt. de 
The coldest weather can not crack it. Gases, chemical fumes or salt air can not fa 
injure it. And it gives perfect protection against fire. di 

In a word, being mineral through and through, it is practically indestructible. th 
There isn’t a particle of perishable material in gr 

gi 

pe 
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It is composed of Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Asbestos is a rock, cn 
and therefore everlasting. And Trinidad Lake Asphalt has withstood the terrific : 
duties of street paving for over forty years. wil 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in first cost than shingles, tm or slate—and “i th 
cheaper than all other roofings when cost-per-year is considered. Tin, iron and most I the 
prepared roofings have to be coated or graveled every few years. As J-M Asbestos Ba oJ ” 
Roofing contains nothing to rot, rust or otherwise deteriorate, it never needs a cet fro 
single cent’s worth of coating or other protection. Its first cost is the only cost. a a 

Comes in rolls and flat sheets, easy to lay. Also furnished in built-up form. J-M Roof- =) ma 
ing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely water-tight laps, and give the entire roof : i 

an unbroken, handsome white surface. Sold direct if your dealer can’t suvply you. 5 

Write today for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock and Book Ne. 3039, { sto 
gla 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. + 
MANvuPACTURERS OF AsBESTOS ASBESTOS Asprestos Roortnes, Packtnus, j tol 
anD Macnesta Propvucts EvectrricaL Suppwies, Erc. Tor 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York St. Louis yi scr 
taltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha San Francisco : 
toston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle ay 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orieans Pittsburgh Syracuse cha 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED ani 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver he 
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personages, and the press of New York scru- 
pulously published the list of. honorary waiters 
high among the important details of the prob- 
able cost per plate of this extraordinary banquet. 

Now, the Comte de Joncy, being profoundly 
bored by such amateur exhibitions, had ‘re- 
marked to Sassoon that, in his quality of traveler 
and student of important social manifestations, 
what had impressed him most was the superior 
equipment, physically and mentally, of the 
American chorus girl. 

It was a remark that Sassoon was eminently 
fitted to comprehend — having, indeed, re- 
ceived the same confidential observation from 
the Comte de Joncy’s last roval predecessor. 
The present luncheon was the prompt response, 
and, to insure thenecessary freedom from pub- 
licity, Harrigan Blood, editor of the New York 
Free Press, was invited. 


HEY waited in the brilliant Louis XVI 

salon of that private suite which Tenafly 
reserved for. his choicest patrons, patently pre- 
pared for that extra half hour of delay which the 
ladies of the chorus would be sure to take in their 
desire to show themselves ladies of the highest 
fashion. The curtains were open on the cozv 
dining-room, on the spectacle of shining linen, 
the sparkle of silver, and the gay color of fra- 
grant bouquets. Two or three waiters were 
giving the last touches under the personal su- 
pervision of Tenafly himself, who accorded this 
mark of respect only to the master who had 
raised him from head waiter in a popular road- 
side inn to the management of a restaurant 
capitalized in millions. 

There were six: Sassoon, slight, waxen, bored, 
with a wandering, fatigued glance, Oriental in 
the length of his head and the deep setting of 
the eves; the Comte de Joncy, short, round- 
beliied, hair transparent and polished, parted 
from the forehead to the neck, with nothing 
of dignity except in his gesture and the agreeable 
modulation of his voice; Judge Massingale 
of the magistrates’ court, urbane, slightly 
stooped in shoulders, high in forehead, set in 
glance, an onlooker keenly observant, and 
observing with a relish that showed in the 
tolerant humor of the thin, ever-smiling lips; 
Tom Busby, leader of cotillions and social pre- 
scriber to a bored and desperate world, active as 
a young girl, bald at thirty, but with a radiating 
charm, disliking no one, never failing in zest, 
animating the surface of gaiety, blind to ugliness 
below, well born and indispensable; Garret 
Lindaberry, known better as “Garry” Linda- 
berry, not vet thirty, framed like a frontiersman, 
with a head molded for a statesman, endowed 
with every mental energy except necessity, 
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Fits-U 
Fyeglasses 


are firm-holding, comfort- 
able and becoming, giving 
the wearer all that is best 
in the wonderful finger- 


piece principle. You will 
find them at your opti- 
cian’s, identified always by 
this mark on the bridge: 


@) 
Send for our new booklet, ‘“The Glass 
of Fashion.’’ It gives some valuable 
information about the wearing of glasses 
—and it is free. 
American Optical Company 
Address Dept. B, 


Largest makers of spectacles, eye- 


Southbridge, Mass. 

















glasses and lenses in the world 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
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burning up his superb vitality in insignificant 
supremacies, a magnificent man-of-war sail- 
ing without a _ rudder, supremely elegant, 
never, in the wildest orgies, relaxing the con- 
trol of absolute courtesy; finally, Harrigan 
Blood, interloper, last to arrive, abrupt and 
on the rush, in gray cheviot, which he had as- 
sumed as a flaunting of his independence be- 
fore those whose motive for inviting him he 
perfectly understood. Neck and _ shoulders 
massive, head capacious and already beginning to 
show the stealing in of the gray, jaw strong and 
undershot like a bulldog’s, cropped mustache, 
forehead seamed with wrinkles, incapable of 
silence or attention except when in the sudden 
contemplative pursuit of an idea, disdaining 
men, and women more than men on account 
of the distraction they flung him into, passion- 
ately devoted to ideas, he bided his time, know- 
ing no morality but achievement. 


HE group formed an interesting comment- 

ary on American society of the day, which 
closely parallels that of modern France, with its 
Bourbon, its Napoleonic, and its Orléanist strata 
of nobility. Sassoon and Massingale were of 
the old legitimists, offshoots of families that had 
never relaxed their supremacy from ‘colonial 
days; Lindaberry and Busby were of inheritors 
in the third generation of that first period of 
industrial adventure, the period of the gold 
fields of 1845; Harrigan Blood was of the pres- 
ent era of volcanic opportunity, that creates in a 
day its marshals of the Grand Army of Industry, 
ennobles its soldiers of yesterday, and forces the 
portals of established sets with the golden knock- 
ing of new giants, who cast on the steps the 
soiled garments of the factory, the mining camp, 
and the construction gang. 

Past and present have given the Ameri- 
cans two distinct types. The characteristics of 
the first are aristocratic, the thinly elongated 
head, the curved skull balancing on a slender 
neck, nose and forehead advancing, the jaw 
less and less accentuated. Of the second, 
the type of the roughly arriving adventurer, 
Harrigan Blood was the ideal. His was the 
solid, crust-breaking, boulder type of head, 
embedded on shoulders capable of propelling it 
upward through the multitude, the democrat 
who places his chair roughly in the overcrowded 
front rank, whose wife and daughters will crown, 
by way of Europe, the foundation which he 
has flung down. 

““Mon cher Sassoon,” said the Comte 
Joncy, studying Blood,— who, in another group, 
was discussing the coming political campaign 
with Massingale,—“‘ I'll give you a bit of advice. 
The animal is dangerous! I know the kind!” 


de 


“Words — words!”’ said Sassoon, his wan- 
dering eye flitting a moment to the group. 
“We manage him very well.” 

“If you could dangle the prospect of a title 
before his eyes,” said the count, with a sardonic 
smile. ‘But you — what have you tooffer him?” 

“Money!” said Sassoon indifferently. “‘We 
make him a partner in our operations. He 
won't attack us!” 

“He will use you!” said de Joncy shrewdly. 
“That type doesn’t love money! When he 
gets as much as he wants, beware! Do you 
receive him?” 

“Oh, we invite him to half a dozen of these 
affairs,”’ said Sassoon, without looking at his com- 
panion and speaking as if his mind were else- 
where. “‘That keeps him to generalizations!” 

This word, which was afterward repeated 
and, reaching the ears of Harrigan Blood, made 
of him an overt enemy, made the Comte de 
Joncy smile. 

“IT see you, too, have your diplomacy,” he 
said, studying Sassoon with more inteérest. 

“Yes. Generalizations are blank cartridges: 
they can be aimed at any one,” Sassoon said, 
without animation. He ran a thin forefinger 
over the scarce mustache that mounted in a W 
from the full upper lip. Then, raising his voice 
a little, he called Busby: 

“T say, Buzzy, hurry things up a bit!” 


USBY, like Ganymede at a frown from 
Jove, departed lightly in the direction of 
the ladies’ dressing-room. 

“It’s Buzzy, my darlings,” he said, sticking 
in his beaky nose and wide, grinning mouth. 
“You've prinked enough; I’m coming in!” 

He was immediately surrounded and assailed 
with exclamations: 

“Oh, Buzzy! why didn’t you tell us!” 

“A Royal Highness!” 

“Mean thing! — not to warn us!” 

“Don’t suffocate me, sweethearts,” said 
Busby, defending himself. “I didn’t tell you 
for a damn good reason. No press-agent stunts 
before or after. Understand? Besides, the 
papers are bottled up — democratic respect for 
his Highness.” 

‘|’ve a mind to have appendicitis,” said one in 
in a whisper to a companion. “Gee! What a 
chance!” 

“If you do, Consuelo dear,” said Busby 
urbanely, “we'll ship you down in a_ service 
elevator, and see you get the operation, too. 
Now, no nonsense, girls. You know what that 
means.” 

All at once he looked up, astonished, perceiv- 
ing Doré, who floated in at this moment like 
a golden bird. 
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“Gwendolyn had the sneezes,” said Adéle 
Vickers hastily. ‘This is her sister.” 

“What’s her name?” said Busby suspiciously, 
while the chorus girls, with their mountainous 
hats and sweeping feathers, their overloaded 
bodices and jeweled necks, studied with some 
concern the simple daring of this new arrival, 
uncertain and apprehensive. 

“Miss Baxter,” said Miss Vickers, in a low 
voice. 

“She’s not a reporter?” said Busby, hesitat- 
ing. 

“Honest to God, Buzzy,” said Adéle Vickers 
vehemently. “She’s on the stage, the legiti- 
r, a friend of mine!” 

“1 know her!” said Busby, suddenly en- 
lightened by the full name, and, going to her, 
he said: “Met you at a party of Bruce Gun- 
ther’s, I believe, Miss Baxter.” 

Doré, who thus found herself, to her vexa- 
tion, sailing under her own colors, said, with a 
pleading look: 

“Don’t give me away, will you? It’s just a 
lark, and,” she added lower, “don’t call me Miss 
Baxter!” 

““A stage name, eh?” 

“A splendid one — Trixie Tennyson. Doesn’t 
that sound like a head-liner?”” she added con- 
fidentially, in the low tone in which the conver- 
sation had been conducted. 

Busby repeated the name, chuckling to him- 
self, yielding to his sense of humor. “All 
right! Now, girls, come on!” 





HE dressing-room emptied itself, with a 

last struggle for the mirror, a few hurried 
applications of rouge, and a loosening of per- 
fumes, while, above the pleasant rustle of skirts, 
the voice of Georgie Gwynne was heard in 
a stage whisper: 

“Remember, girls! Act refined!” 

Consuelo Vincent, under pretext of a cold, 
insisted on keeping a magnificent sable cape, 
which she shifted constantly the better to dis- 
play it. 

On perceiving Busby arriving with this 
bouquet of vermilion smiles, polished teeth, and 
flashing eyes, the Comte de Joncy, who had be- 
gun to be restless under the strain of serious con- 
versation, brightened visibly, and, holding out 
both hands, exclaimed with the practised 
familiarity of a patron of all the arts: 

“Why you make me wait so long? Jolis petits 
amours! Ah, she is charming, this one. What 
a naughty little eye! Oho! something Spanish 
—do you dance the Boiero? Ah, but each is 
perfect — adorable! I! could eat every one of 
them!” . 

But to this royal affability the ladies of the 
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chorus, very stiff, very correct, lisping a little, 
made answer: 

“Pleased to meet you, I’m sure! 

“It’s quite an unexpected pleasure!” 

“Indeed, I’m very glad to meet you!” 

The Comte de Joncy, overcome by this flood 
of manners, said to his host: 

“The devil, mon cher Sassoon, they overawe 
me! You are sure it is no mistake? It is not 
some of your dreadful wives?” 

“Wait!” said Sassoon, raising a finger. 


” 


USBY, who knew their ways, arrived with 
a tray of cocktails, scolding them like a 
stage-manager: 

“Now, girls — girls! Unbend! Warm up, or 
his Highness will catch a cold! Come on, Con- 
suelo, you’ve aired your furs enough; send it 
back — vou give usa chill! This will never do! 
Now perk up, girls, do perk up!” 

Doré took the cocktail offered, and, profiting 
by the stir, emptied it quickly behind her in the 
roots of a glowing orange tree. She raised her 
eyes suddenly to Massingale’s. He had de- 
tected the movement, and was smiling. She 
made a quick, half checked gesture of her arm, 
imploring his confidence, as, amused, he came to 
her side. 

“What a charming name, Miss Tennyson,” 
he said, without reference to what he had seen. 
“‘Are you related?” 

She understood that he would not betray her. 

“Alfred’s a sort of distant cousin,” she said, 
with a lisp, affecting a mannerism of the shoul- 
ders. ‘“‘Of course, | haven’t kept my full name 
— my full name is Rowena Robsart Tennyson; 
but that wouldn’t do for the stage, would it? 
Trixie — Trixie Tennyson is chicker, don’t you 
think?” 

“Is what? 

“Chicker — French, you know!” 

“Ah, more chic,” he said, looking at her 
steadily with a little lurking mockery in the 
corners of his eyes. 

“I’m not fooling him,” she said to herself, im- 
pressed by the steadiness of his judicial look, 
half inquisitorial, half amused. Nevertheless, 
she continued with a mincing imitation of 
Violetta Pax, who could be heard discoursing 
on art. ° 

“What charming weather! 
show? Have you seen it?” 

“Yes — have you?” he said, with malice in 
his eves. 

“What do you mean by that? I’m sure | 
don’t know!”’ 

“IT understood you came in place of your 
sister. Did you forget?” 

She glanced at him out of the corner of her 
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eye, knowing the comedy useless, but continuing “‘ And that interests your”’ 
it. She was easily impressed, especially at a “Both interest me.. That and this. Every- 


first meeting, and she had a feeling that to be 
a judge one must know all, see through every 
subterfuge. 

“’Course I’ve only been in the sextette a 
couple of nights.” 

“And what is your ambition? Tragedy?”’ 

“Oh, no!” she said, with an important serious- 
ness. “I don’t think tragedy’s in my com- 
plexion, do you? I dote on comedy, though; 
I’d like to be a Maude Adams s-some day.” 

“So you are serious?” he said gravely. 

“Oh, much so — ’course, | don’t know. I 
haven’t any prejudices against marriage,” she 
continued, allowing her great blue troubling 
eyes to remain on his. “I sometimes think I’d 
like to go to London and marry into the English 
aristocracy.” 

He bit his lips to keep from laughing. 

“Society is so narrow here — there’s more 
opportunity abroad, don’t you think?” 

He did not answer, considering her fixedly, 
plainly intrigued. 


HE moved into the embrasure of a win- 
dow with a defensive movement. 

“The view’s quite wonderful, isn’t it? 

They were on the fifteenth floor, with a clear 
sweep of the lower city. He moved to her side, 
looking out gravely, impressed as one who reads 
beneath the surface of things. From the win- 
dow the spectacle of the city below them, irrev- 
ocably rooted to the soil, caged in the full tide 
of labor, gave an exquisite sense of luxury to this 
banquet among the clouds. To the south a 
light bank of fog, low and spreading, was eating 
up the horizon of water and distant shore, mag- 
nifying the checkered chart of the city as it 
closed about it. It seemed as if the whole world 
were there, the world of toil, marching endlessly, 
regimented into squares, chained to the bitter 
gods of necessity and the commonplace. 

“It gives you the true feeling of splendor,” 
he said.. “The world does not change. We 
might be on the Hanging Gardens of Babylon.” 
He continued, his eves lit up by a flash of im- 
agination that revealed the vouth still in his 
features: “‘It is Babvlon, Assyria, Egypt. The 
Pyramids were raised thus, man in terms of a 
thousand, harnessed and whipped, while a few 
looked down and enjoyed.”’ 

She forgot the part she had assumed, keenly 
responsive. Her mind, still neglected, was not 
without perceptions, ready to be awakened to 


” 


imagination. She saw as he saw, feeling more 
deeply. 


She extended her hand toward the Egyptian 
hordes beneath them, looking at him curiously. 


thing is interesting,” he said, with a smile that 
comprehended her. “Especially you and your 


motive.” 
“You know I’m not one of she began 
abruptly. 


He shrugged his shoulders good-humoredly 
and in his eyes was the same look of delighted 
malice that had brought him to her. 

“You needn’t explain. I quite understand 
you — much better than you believe.” 


E moved forward, joining the movement 

into the dining-room. She followed, 
watching him covertly, enveloped still by his 
unusual personality. 

As the chorus girls still persisted in their dis- 
play of mannered stateliness, the men listened 
to Harrigan Blood, who had begun to coin ideas. 

“Count, here you have America in a thim- 
ble.” He elevated his second cocktail, speaking 
in the slightly raised tone of one who is accus- 
tomed to the attention of all listeners. “Your 
Frenchman takes an afternoon sipping himself 
into gayety; your German begins to sing only 
when he has drunk up a river of beer; but your 
American — he’s different! What do we do? 
We’ve won or we’ve lost — we’ve got to rejoice 
or forget —— it’s all the same. We bolt to a bar 
and cry: ‘Tom, throw something into me 
that'll explode!’ And he hands us a cocktail! 
Here’s America: a hundred millions in a genera- 
tion, a century’s progress in a decade — the 
future to-morrow, and a change of mood in a 
second!”’ 

He ended, swallowing his drink in a gulp. 
Like most mad geniuses of the press, he drank 
enormously, feeding thus the brain that he 
punished without mercy. 

The chorus girls, who regarded Harrigan 
Blood as a sort of demigod who could make a 
reputation with a stroke of his pen, acclaimed 
this sally with exaggerated delight. The party 
crowded into the dining-room, seeking their 
places. 

CHAPTER III 

ORE found herself between Judge Massin- 
D gale and Lindaberry, Harrigan Blood 
opposite between Georgie Gwynne and Violetta 
Pax. Sassoon was at the farther end, opposite 
Lindaberry, with Adéle Vickers and Busby to his 
right, and Paula Stuart and the Comte de Joncy 
on his left, Consuelo Vincent sharing the noble 
guest, with Massingale next to her. 

Beside each feminine plate a bouquet of or- 
chids and yellow pansies, daintily blended, was 
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waiting, and from the-loosely bound stems the 
edge of a bank-note showed — a slit of indeci- 
pherable green 

Immediately ‘there was a murmur of voices, a 
quick outstretching of hands, and a sudden 
careful pinning on to waists, while each glance 
affected unconsciousness of what it had detected. 
Doré did not imitate the others. Her eye, 
too, had immediately caught the disclosed cor- 
ner. She contrived, while folding her gloves, 
to turn the bouquet slightly, so that no trace 
of what it contained showed. Then, when 
the opportunity came, she examined the faces 
of the men. So quickly had the flowers been 
transferred to the bodices that the male portion 
remained in ignorance. Massingale was too 
close to her to be sure of. Had his quick eve 
detected what the others had missed? To re- 
fuse the bouquet meant to bring down on her 
head a torrent of explanations; ignorance were 
better. 


A‘ this moment there was a hollow pause. 
The caviar had just been served, and the 
chorus girls, watching for a precedent, were in a 
quandary between a fork which inclined to a 
knife, and a fork that was a tortured spoon. 
But Georgie Gwynne, too long repressed, 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, hell! Buzzy, tell us the club.”’ 

This remark, and the roar with which it was 
greeted, dispelled at once the gloom that had 
settled about the Royal Observer. The chorus 
girls, unbending, began to talk American — all 
at once, chattering, gesturing. Doré profited 
by the moment to affix the bouquet among the 
orchids she already wore. The success of 
Georgie Gwynne’s ice-breaking was such that 
the Comte de Joncy, charmed by such natural- 
ness, wished to invite her to his side; but, amid 
protests, it was decided, on a happy motion of 
Busby’s, that the guests should rotate after each 
course. 

“1’m sorry it’s so,” said Massingale, turning; 
“1 shall lose you!” 

“Oh, now you know I’m a counterfeit,’”’ she 
she said maliciously, “‘] shall spoil your fun. 
Never mind; I promise to go early!”’ 

“Who are vour”’ he said, by way of answer. 

‘Trixie Tennyson!” 

“I’ve half a mind to denounce you!” 

“Oh, vour Honor, you wouldn't do that!” 

‘So you won’t tell me who you are?” 

“It'll beso much more fun for vou to find out!” 


HE listened to him with her head set a little 

to one side. She rarely gave the full of her 
face, keeping always about her a subtle touch 
of evasion. 
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“| know her kind well,” he had said to him- 
self. But he continued to watch her intently, 
interested in that innate sense of the shades of 
coquetry she displayed in the lingering, slanted 
glances, and the eerie smile which gathered 
from the malicious corners of her eyes, slipping 
down the curved cheek to play a moment about 
her lips. 

“Why did you come?” he said, wishing that 
‘she would turn toward him. 

“Curiosity!” 

“Precipices?”” 

She turned to him, genuinely surprised in the 
blue clouded eyes, her rosy lips parted in 
amazement. 

“How did you know?’ 

“Tt wasn’t difficult!” 
You’re uncanny!”’ 

His sense of divination had so startled her 
that she turned from him a moment, wondering 
what attitude to assume. While feigning to 
listen to the declaiming of Harrigan Blood, she 
took every opportunity to study him. Massin- 
gale could scarcely be forty, and he had an intel- 
lectual aristocracy about him that lay in the 
impersonality of his amused study of others. 
Yet in this scrutiny there was no accent of crit- 
icism. His lips were relaxed in a tolerant hu- 
mor, and this smile puzzled her. Was he also 
of this company who sought amusement in a 
descent to other levels, or was he simply an 
observer, a man who had ended a phase of life, 
but who still delighted in the contemplation of 
the ridiculous, the grotesque, and the absurdity 
of these petty contests of wits? She was aware 
that he had attacked her imagination in a way 
no man had tried before, and this presumption 
awoke an instant spirit of resistance. She stole 
a glance from time to time in the mirror, but 
she avoided opportunities for conversation. 


““ 


ROM the farther end of the table she beheld 

the guest of the day radiating happiness 

under a storm of questions from the chorus girls: 

“Perfectly horrid of you to call yourself 
count!” 

“Count, lord, I’ve got a string of ’em!”’ 

“Barons.” 

“Dukes, too. 
Name Biscay. 
him?” 

And Georgie Wynne, flushed with her first 
success, said to Harrigan Blood, in a permeating 
aside: 

“When I get to his Nibs, watch what I'll 
hand him!” 

But Harrigan Blood, absorbed in an idea, 
answered her: 

“Be quiet now, Georgie, and gorge vourself!” 


I know Duke of What’s-His- 
He’s anice boy! Do vou know 


“Composing an editorial on luxury, Harri- 
gan’?”’ said Lindaberry, speaking for the first 
time. 

Harrigan Blood admitted the patness of the 
guess with a wave of his hand, leaning heavily on 
the table with his elbows. He had always an air 
of being in his shirt sleeves. 

“See the Free Press to-morrow,” he said, 
moving his large hand over his face and frowning 
spasmodically. His eye ran quickly over the 
menu, calculating the cost per plate, the value 
of the rare wines, the decorations, the presents, 
and the tips. “Two thousand dollars at the 
least — four thousand dinners below Four- 
teenth Street, five years abroad for a genius who 
is stifling, twenty thousand tired laborers to a 


moving-picture show. And with what we 
turn over with our fork and regret, the 
waste that will be thrown away, a family 
could live a year! This is civilization and 
Christianity!” 

“Appetite good, Harrigan?” said Linda- 


berry, with an impertinence that few would 
have ventured. 

“Better than yours,” said Blood impatiently. 
“Ideas and personalities have no connection. 


Ends are one thing, instruments another. Who 
was the greatest of the disciples? St. Paul. 
He had experienced! Shakespeare — Tolstoy. 


rhe caviar is delicious!” 


N his attitude he felt no hypocrisy. He looked 
upon himself as a machine, to be fed and 
to be kept in order by sensations —- experiences: 
a privileged nature dedicated passionately to 
ideal ends. For the rest, his contempt for man- 
kind in the present was profound. He had con- 
quered success early, but he retained an abiding 
bitterness against the world which had misun- 
derstood him and forced him a short period to 
wait. 

“And this is Harrigan Blood!’’ Doré thought, 
wondering. Another day flashed before her — 
two years old — when, just arrived, a despairing 
claimant, she had pleaded in vain for opportun- 
ity in the great soul-crushing offices of the 
Free Press. The sport of fate had flung her 
a chance, and, watching Harrigan Blood from 
the malicious corners of her busy eves, she 
planned her revenge. 

Lindaberry had not as vet addressed a single 
word to her. He had gradually come out of 
the stolid, dull intensity that had lain on him 
with the weight of last night’s dissipation, and 
one felt the awakening vivacity of his eye, the 
impatient opening and shutting of his hand, 
the quick smile that followed each outburst 
of laughter, the struggle to reach the extremes 
of gaicty which company brought to relieve 
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him from that depression which closed over him 
when condemned to be alone. 

For her part, she had scarcely noticed him — 
having a horror of men who drank. At this 
moment a butler, under orders from Busby, 
placed before him a bottle of champagne for 
his special use. He turned courteously but 
impersonally, without that masculine imperti- 
nence in the eye which was still a compliment. 

“‘May I freshen up your glass?”’ 

“Thank you, no!” she said icily. “I’m 
afraid | don’t appreciate your special brand of 
conversation!” 

He looked at her, startled — her meaning 
gradually dawning on him. But, before he 
could reply, Busby had risen, sounding his 
knife against his plate. 

“Next course, ladies will please 
Gentlemen, make sure of your jewelry!” 

Doré rose, and, as she did so, addressing the 
butler who drew out her chair, said: 

“In order that Mr. Lindaberrv may feel quite 
at home, do please place a bottle on each side 
of him!” 

She made him an abrupt, mocking bow, and 
went to her place past Massingale, next to the 
Comte de Joncy, while Lindaberry, flushing, was 
left as best he could to face the laughter and 
clapping of hands that greeted her sally. 


chassé! 


HE Comte de Joncy had risen courteously, 

studying her keenly from his pocketed 
watery blue eyes, seating her with marked 
ceremony, too keen an amateur of the sex not 
to feel a difference in her. 

“Bravo!” he said, laughing, and, in a confi- 
dential tone: “‘Mme. de Staél could not have 
answered better!” 

The allusion was not in her ken, but she felt 
the compliment. 

“Are you what? Wolf in sheep’s clothing, or 
sheep ——” 

“‘Beware!”’ she said maliciously, converting a 
fork into a weapon of attack. “‘Il am a desper- 
ate adventuress who has taken this way to meet 
your Highness!” 

“If it were only true!” he said, looking ques- 
tions. 

“Why not?” The game amused her, and, 
besides, something perversely incited her to 
recklessness. Massingale was on the other side 
of her — Massingale, who, after the impudence 
of having comprehended her, treated her with 
only tepid interest. ‘“‘Where shall I follow 
your Paris or Dresden?” 

He stared at her with squinting eves, not quite 
deceived, not quite convinced. At the end he 
laughed. 

“Pretty good 


” 


, 


-almost you fool me!’ 
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“You don’t believe me?” she said, raising her 
eyes a moment to his. 

“Mademoiselle, your eyes have a million in 
each of them!” he said, after a moment, but not 
quite so calmly.- “Will you give me your 
address?” 

“Why not?” she said, opening her hands in a 
gesture of surprise. 

“1 will come!” he said, vet not entirely the 
dupe of her game. 

“Poor Count!” she said, with a quick change 
of manner. ‘‘ You don’t know what a dangerous 
animal we have here. Beware!” 

“What?” 

“The great American teaser!’’ she said, 
laughing. 

“Teaser — teaser! What is that?” 

She entered into an elaborate explanation, 
glancing into the mirror, striving from there to 
catch Massingale’s-look on her. 


HILE continuing her banter with de 
\ Joncy, she had turned her attention to 
Sassoon, who, in the midst of the hilarity, pre- 
served the fatigue and listlessness of his first 
appearance, a smile more contemptuous than 
amused lurking about the long Oriental nose 
and burnt-out eyes without abiding quite any- 
where. He paid no attention to the girls at 
either side, peering restlessly at those farther 
away, dissatisfied, unamused. 

His reputation was of the worst, his name 
bandied about in big places and in small: nor, 
as is usually the case, did gossip bear-unmerited 
reproaches. Neither a fool, as most believed, nor 
of originating imagination, as a few credited 
who witnessed from the inside the shrewd and 
infallible success of his colossal schemes, Sas- 
soon at bottom was a prey to an obsession that 
stung him like a gadfly to restless seeking, eter- 
nally tormented by the fever of the hunter, 
eternally disillusioned. For thirty years, fol- 
lowing the exigencies of a maladive heredity, he 
had raked the city with his craving eve, always 
alert, always disappointed, running ‘nto dark 
side streets, ringing obscure bells, pursuing a 
shadow that had awakened a spark of hope. 
And at the end it was always the same — emp- 
tiness!_ To-day he sat moodily, fiercely resent- 
ful at a fresh deception. 

A certain disdainful defiance, a trick of Vio- 
letta Pax, fleeing, bacchante-like, in the sextette, 
had stirred in him a flash of expectancy, a 
hungering hope, which had died in hollowness 
now that she was at his side, unresisting, too 
ready. So he sat, brooding, heavy-lidded, 
already turning to other fugitive forms that.he 
might follow in a vague impulse — of all the 
millions in the city the one most enslaved. 
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When, in her turn, Doré came to take her place 
beside him, after the first listless acknowledg- 
ment he spoke no word to her. She responded 
by turning her back to him at once, with a com- 
plete ignoring. This attitude, so different 
from the challenging eyes of the others, struck 
him — he who craved opposition, resistance. 
All at once, as she was leaving him to take her 
place between Busby and Harrigan Blood, he 
said, his soft hand on her arm, in his low, rather 
melodious feminine voice: 

“You haven’t paid much atiention to me, 
pretty thing!” 

“Your own fault, Pasha!” 
nently. “Men run after me!’ , 
And she was aware that his eye, dead 
a cold lantern, followed her now, running over 
her neck and shoulders, aroused as from its 
lethargy. Satisfied that her instinct had not 
failed, she took her seat. Then, all at once, she 
felt a new annoyance: Massingale, the observer, 

was smiling to himself. 


she said imperti- 


HE hilarity began to freshen. Consuelo 
Vincent, who had magnificent hair, was 
heard exclaiming: 

“I say, girls! we’re stiff as a bunch of under- 
takers. Let’s slip our roofs!” 

Amid general acclaim, the top-lofty, over- 
burdened hats were consigned to a _ butler. 
Every one began to chatter on a higher kev, 
across the constant rise of laughter. Georgie 
Wynne, installed by the Roval Observer, saucy 
and unabashed, was saying: 

“Well, Kink, how do you like us?” 

In another moment the Comte de Joncy, sub- 
limely content, was being initiated into the art 
of eating brandied cherries from the ripe lips of 
Violetta Pax and Georgie Gwynne. 

From the moment Doré had taken off her 
toque, Sassoon and Harrigan Blood had not 
ceased to stare at her. 

“A hat is not becoming to me,” 
Harrigan Blood, and added artfullv: 
| have nothing to conceal.”’ 

Amid the pyramided and confectioned head- 
dresses, the simplicity of her own, playing about 
her forehead like a golden cloud, stood out. 
For the first time, her youth and naturalness 
appeared, depending on no artifice. 


she said to 
“‘ Besides, 


ARRIGAN BLOOD did not go to what 
attracted him by four ways,- or around 
a hill. 

“You don’t belong to this crowd,” he said 
point-blank. ‘“‘Don’t lie to me! What are 
your” 

“The story of my life?” she said. “It’s 
getting to the time, isn’t it?” 
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“You know what I mean,” he said roughly. 
“People don’t often interest me. You do! I’ve 
been watching you. Do you want backing?” 

She was surprised — genuinely so. She had 
felt that Blood was different — too powerful, 
too merciless, to be caught as other men were 
caught. She did not look up at him, as others 
would have, but remained smiling down at the 
cloth, running her mischievous fingers through 
the low dish of yellow pansies before her. And, 
with the same averted look, which brought her a 
complete understanding of the impetuousness of 
his attack, she felt Sassoon’s awakened stare and 
the scrutiny of Judge Massingale, who, while he 
pretended to talk to Paula Stuart, was listening 
with a concentrated interest. She was pleased, 
quite satisfied with herself. Only Lindaberry 
remained. 

“You are very impulsive, aren’t you?” she 
said slowly. 

“On the stage? A beginner?” 

She nodded. 

“Come to me — at my office, any afternoon, 
after five.” And he added, without lowering 
his voice: “If you’re after a career, don’t waste 
your time on this sort. | can put you in a day 
where you want.” 

She rose to take her seat on his right, next to 
Lindaberry. 

“Will you come?” he said, detaining her. 

“Why not?” she said, lifting her eves, with a 
little affectation of surprise at so simple a 
question. 


URING her progress about the table she had 
kept Lindaberry in mind, with a lurking 
sense of antagonism, a desire to return to the at- 
tack, to punish him further. A certain grace 
that he had, which appealed to her instinct, the 
quality of instinctive elegance, only increased 
her resentment. At the bottom, the intensity 
of this resentment surprised her — without her 
being able to analyze it. 

He had risen with a bow that was neither 
exaggerated nor curt. There was undeniable 
power in his face, boyish and weak as it was in 
its unrestraint, like a flame spurting fiercely 
on a trembling wick. He brought to men a 
little sense of fear — never to women. To-day 
this intensity seemed clouded, not fully awake, 
as if there were still dinning in his ears the 
echoes of the night before. The dullest ob- 
server, looking on his face, would have seen 
where he was riding. In his own club (where 
he was adored) bets were up that he would not 
last the year. 

Presently he leaned toward her and said, 
protected by the shrieks of laughter that sur- 
rounded de Joncy: 


“Don’t you think you were in the wrong? 
What right have you to come here?” 

She understood that Busby had betrayed her 
to him and to Harrigan Blood. 

“Even if | were a—” she gave a glance up 
the table, ““you should make a difference be- 
tween a woman and a — bottle!” 

“You are quite right,” he said, aftera moment. 
“Will you accept my apologies? | am seldom dis- 
courteous to a woman — never intentionally.” 

She looked at him, and saw with what an 
effort he spoke, his brain on fire, yet making no 
mistake in the precision of his words. She 
nodded, and turned again to Harrigan Blood, 
all her nature aroused to opposition at this weak- 
ness insucha man. Yet ordinarily her sympa- 
thies were quick. 

“You are too hard on him,” said Harrigan 
Blood, who had listened. “It’s gone too far; 
he can’t help it. He’s got his coffin strapped to 
his back.” 

“Why doesn’t some one help him?”’ she said 
irritably. 

Blood shrugged his shoulders, answering with 
the superiority of the self-made man before the 
misfortune of the friend who has thrown every- 
thing away: 

“Help him? There’s your feminism again! 
The world’s turned crazy on sentimentalized 
charity! Charity is nothing but a confession 
of failure! Build up! Let derelicts go! Save 
him? For what? In New York? We are 
too busy. The best that can be said is, he’s 
drinking himself to death like a gentleman — 
doing it royally! His self-control’s a miracle 

some day there'll be an explosion! If you 
knew his history ——”’ 

“What is his story?” 


S Blood was about to begin it, he was inter- 
rupted by a general pushing back of chairs. 
Busby, at the piano, flung out the chords of the 
sextette that had made a mediocre opera famous. 
Half the party crowded, laughing and banter- 
ing, to render the chorus. The Comte de Joncy 
insisted on being taught the latest curious 
American dance. Tenafly entered to see to the 
clearing of the room. 

He was the type of the valet ennobied, a 
mask of incomparable vacuity, a secret smile 
that missed nothing, internal rather than out- 
ward, still chained to the servant’s habit of pick- 
ing up his feet: 

Sassoon called him with a nod which Tenafly 
perceived instantly across the room. 

“The little girl in yellow — who is she?” . 

The eve of the restaurateur passed vaguely 
over the company, but the instant sufficed to 
photograph each detail. 
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““She’s new,” he said, without moving his lips. 

“‘She’s not of the sextette?”’ 

Tenafly shook his head. 

“‘She’s dined here — below — I’ve seen her!”’ 

“Know her name?”’ 

Tenafly searched the pigeonholes of his 
memory. 

“I don’t know her.” 

“Find out what you can — soon!”’ 

“1 will, sir!” 





VERY one wished to dance, whirling and 
bumping, none too restrained in their move- 

ments, the Royal Observer awkwardly enthusi- 
astic, enjoying himself immoderately. Doré, a 
little apart, Harrigan Blood at her side, watched 
with eyes keen with curiosity. Busby, de 
Joncy, Lindaberry amused themselves hugely, 
caricaturing the eccentricities of the dance, their 
arms about their partners, clinging, bacchanal- 
ian, in their movements. Doré watched Linca- 
berry, frowning, feeling a blast of anger that 
made her sensitive little nostrils quiver with 
scorn. The feeling was unreasonable. She did 
not know why he should disturb her more than 
another, and yet he did. He seemed so incon- 
gruous there; she could not associate his refine- 
ment, his courtesy, with Georgie Gwynne, who 
held him pressed in her arms, her head thrown 
back, her throat bared, laughing provokingly. 
She had come to see behind the scenes, and yet 
this one made her furious. Besides, there was 
in his attitude a scornful note —a contemp- 
tuous valuation of the woman, of women in 
general, she felt, as if he were thus proclaiming: 
“See, this is all they are worth!” 

She began to glance at the door, counting 
the minutes. Judge Massingale came to her side. 

“Dance?” 

“1 turned my ankle this morning.” 

“You don’t want to!” 

“No!” 

He began to dance with Adéle Vickers, but 
not as the others, not with the same immod- 
erate abandon. She noted this swiftly. 





T last, in a pause between the dances, to 
Doré’s relief, a footman, entering, an- 
nounced: 

“Miss Baxter’s car is waiting.”’ 

It was an effect she had carefully planned, 
taking a full half hour to lead Stacey Van Loan 
to an innocent participation. A group came 
up, protesting, acclaiming the discovery of her 
name — as she had wished. 
“Oho! Miss Baxter, is it?”’ 
“We won't let you go!” 
“The fun’s just beginning!” 
“My chauffeur can wait!” 





said Doré su- 
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deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this 
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Refuse Substitutes 
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perbly, perceiving the danger of an open retreat 
before this over-excited group. Her curiosity 
was satisfied. She began to foresee what she 
did not wish to witness, ugliness appearing from 
behind the carnival mask of laughter. She be- 
gan to glance apprehensively at Harrigan 
Blood, who clung to her side, wondering how 
she could elude, him. Then, as the group of 
protestants broke up, Sassoon, advancing delib- 
erately, in that silken, effeminate voice that 
expected no refusal, said abruptly: “‘ Miss Bax- 
ter, where do you live?” 

She was on the point of an indignant answer, 
but suddenly checked herself. She gave the 
address, but in a sharp, muffled tone, boiling 
with anger within, with a quick resolve to 
punish him later. 

“When are you in?” 

Before she could answer, Harrigan Blood 
pushed forward, determined and insolent. 

“Too late, Sassoon, my boy; nothing here 
for you!” 

“| fail to understand you,” said Sassoon. 

“Don’t you? Well, I’ll make it plainer!” 

“You'll kindly not interfere.”’ 

“And I'll thank you not to trespass!” 

“What?” 

“Don’t trespass!’’ Sassoon responded angrily ; 
Harrigan Blood retorted with equal heat. 

Doré, seized the confusion of the hubbub to 
slip from the group who were trying to separate 
these men whom a glance from a little Sala- 
mander had turned back into the raw. 


HE went quickly, frightened by the sounds 
of anger and the increasing uproar, flung 
into her furs, and stole toward the door. 

All at once it opened before her, and in the hall 
was Lindaberry, roguishly ambushed. 

“No, no— not so fast!”’ he cried. 

He flung out his arm, barring the way. Fora 
moment she was frightened, seeing what was in 
his eyes, hearing the tumult in the salon behind. 
Then, without drawing back, she raised her hand 
gently, and put his arm away. 

“Please, Mr. Lindaberry, protect me! 
it! J ought not to be here.” 

“What?” he said, staring at her. 

“T’m a crazy little fool!” she said frantically. 
“Help me to get away!” 

“Crazy little child!” he said, after staring 
a moment as if suddenly recognizing her. 
“Get away, then — quickly!” 

She felt no more resentment, only a great pity, 
such as one feels before a magnificent ruin. 

“Thank you,” she said, with a look that ap- 
pealed to him not to judge her. “I am crazy 
—out of my mind! Come and see me — do!” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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. Z. PODD, that bright, bulging, busy 
little promoter—a promoter who 
could write S. H. after his name 
(meaning Strictly Honest or else Some- 

times Honest, according to your experience with 
promoters) — was once engaged. in the candy 
business. Once. 

Mr. Podd had just seated himself at his ele- 
gant mahogany table one morning, and had 
placed his elegant feet upon the high-class rug 
beneath the table, when a fat, pale slave in a 
very dressy suit of clothes tiptoed in, giggled, 
and announced in a fat man’s whisper: 

“A gentleman named Luke Orpington to see 
you, Mr. Podd.”’ 

“Orpington? Orpington? That ain’t a name 
— that’s a chicken.” 


SWEETS TO THE 


SWEET 


BY 


HARRIS MERTON LYON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 





Mr. Pabst — ‘“‘Pud” Pabst being the name 
of the slave — giggled again. “He ain't no 
chicken; he’s a rooster.” 

“Show him in.” 

Mr. Orpington entered. He was a voung 
man, one of those peculiar, solemn young 
men who always look as if they are about 
to open and conduct Wednesday evening serv- 
ices. He was long and bony; in fact, his main 
bones cracked as he walked. His skin was ex- 
ceedingly white; and his hair was black. His 
brow bulged. He had dark, enormous eyes. 
He was lantern-jawed, and the sockets of his 
jaw-bones cracked whenever he talked. Fur- 
thermore, he had an Adam’s apple — an Adam’s 
apple large, obtrusive, insistent; an-Adam’s 
apple that was almost intimate with you, so 
close was its approach. And he had long, thin 
legs and large, flat feet. 

He was the antithesis of brisk, snappy, alert, 
grasshoppery Mr. Podd. 

“Well, now, Mr. Orpington!”’ barked Mr. 
Podd. “Anything I can do to serve you? 
Come, come. That’s right. Life is short.”’ 

Mr. Orpington raised his large, ponderous 
black eves and boomed in a melancholy voice: 
“Mr. Podd, | am in the candy business.” 

“Yes, indeed,” remarked Mr. Podd, as if he 
had guessed it all along. 

“On East Sampson Street.” 
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“Quite right,” affirmed the promoter. 

Mr. Orpington slowly brought himself into 
action like a cannon brought into position by 
two spans of mules. ‘Well, I noticed the other 
day, when Schuyler died — the candy man, you 
know — he was worth over ten million dollars.” 

At the word “million’’ — Mr. Podd’s favor- 
ite word — the promoter’s eye lighted. 

“Ten million dollars! And he began with an 
equipment no bigger than mine and” — bang! 
down came Mr. Orpington’s fist upon the ele- 
gant mahogany table — “with no better candy 
than I’m making now. I make as good candy 
as-ever was et. | know as much about candy 
as any man living.” 

He paused, and the Adam’s apple made three 
rapid feints at Mr. Podd. 

“But I need capital. I gotta develop. I’m 
only making five thousand dollars a year; and 
with the right equipment and plant | could 
make fifty thousand! Now, | was recom- 
mended to you by a friend of mine in Red 
Bank, New Jersey, who says you made him a 
good deal of money in a mineral water called 
Vi-Joy. He’s ——’” 

“A butcher,” remarked Mr. 
large, thick butcher; name is August Toopey. 

“Gus Toopey; you're right. He said if any- 
body could put me up in the world, you could.” 

Mr. Podd puffed out his chest. 

“Hm! Tell me about yourself, Mr. Orping- 
ton. I’m interested in businesses, all kinds 
of businesses. But I’m more interested in men.”’ 


Podd — “‘a 


” 


HE Adam’s apple seemed to pause. 

“Well, I’m a Christian, and | weigh 
one hundred and ninety, and I’ve took corre- 
spondence school courses in English, and I’m 
thirty years old, and I learned the candy busi- 
ness when | was twenty, and I believe a man 


ought to improve himself and make each year’ 


show something over the year that’s gone be- 
fore, and | throw all my money right back into 
the business. I believe in self-help and going 
it slow till you're out o’ the woods ——”’ 

“You must be Scotch.” 

“No; I’m American, and vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket.” 

“ Married?” 

“No; but I’d like to be — that is, if I could 
find a good, level-headed woman that would 
take an interest in me and in the business 4 

“Well, well, that’s right. I’m not a matri- 
monial agency. I only asked because some- 
times — sometimes, mind you — marriage means 
business stability. I wouldn’t advise you to 
marry a woman that did nof take an interest in 
you. But you touch a point of mine, sir. You 
touch a point.” 


With some indication of fire, Mr. Podd popped 
out of his seat and began pacing up and down. 

“Woman,” announced Mr. Podd — “lovely 
woman! Woman in business is a sad mistake, 
sir. What does a woman know about busi- 
ness? Woman’s place is in the home.” 

He burned Mr. Orpington with an oracular eye. 

“Business is a matter of dull, prosaic plod- 
ding. Woman is flighty, romantic, fickle. 
| employ lots of women in my business — but 
what do they amount to? Hire and fire. Hire 
and fire. That’s my system. When you get a 
good one, start her at twelve dollars a week. 
Then give her fifteen. Then eighteen. Then 
twenty. Never go above twenty. That’s enough 
fora woman. Give ’em more and—and they’d 
take more,” ended Mr. Podd conclusively. 

The Adam’s apple made several trips. ‘‘ Well, 
about my candy factory,” said Mr. Orpington. 

“Can’t sav I’m interested. Still — candy. 
Candy. Tee-dum-lee-addy-tee-dum! Candy 
Schuyler was a 
millionaire; 
that’s right. 
Hum! Tell you 





a 
Bese, 4 


PABST’S HEARTFELT DESCRIPTION WAS, ‘SHE'S 


ALL THERE’” 


“MR. 
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iknow that you will like this 
handy little fountain pen 


My little Jack 
Knife Safety has 
converted thousands 
of fountain pen skep- 
tics into fountain pen 
users. Here is a pen 
that can be carried 
right side up, upside { 
down, or flat, or in 
any position in any pocket or tossed 
carelessly into a lady's purse or suit 
case or traveling bag with white 


linen.—Geo. S. Parker. 
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JACK KNIFE SAFETY 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


is a little wonder—it has the famous Lucky 
Curve that prevents the leak, a simple device 
that locks in the ink—it writes like a freshly 
dipped pen and as smooth as glass. 


Oke Lucky Curvi 


The Lucky Curve 1s an 
exclusive Parker Pen feature 
and is the one big thing that 
has taken the leak and smear 
out of fountain pens. 

The price of the pen illus- 
trated is $2.50 plus 25c with 
ring attachment, and is only 
one of hundreds of different 
styles at varying prices in Jack Knife Safety, Stand- 
ard and Saf. Filing pens. 

15,000 Dealers sell Parker Pens on trial. If you 
on} locate a dealer, send for complete illustrated 
catalog. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
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Salesmen Wanted! 


Do You Want a Good Position 
tags y- $1,000 to $5,000 
a Year and Expenses? 

There are hundreds of such positions now 
open. No former experience as a salesman 
required to get one of them. If you want to 
enter the world’s best paying profession 
), our Free Employment Bureau will secure you 
3 a position where you can earn good wages 
while you are learning Practical Salesman- 
ship. Write today for full particulars; list of 
good openings and testimonial letters from 
hundreds of our students for whom we 
have recently secured good positions paying 
from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses, 

Address nearest office. Dept. 118 
NATIONAL SALESM 
Chicago New York KansasCity San Francisco Toronto 




























what I’ll do.” He reached for his hat, slammed 
it on his head, and yelled: “Pabst!” 

When that gentleman oozed in through -the 
door, Mr. Podd announced: “I’m going down 
on Sampson Street to look at a proputty. I'll 
be back at noon.” 


OWN on Sampson Street, Mr. Orpington 
unlimbered. He showed Mr. Podd the 
starch machine; the caramel-cutting machine; 
the ice plant; the cream cooler; the cream-melt- 
ing machine, the hard-candy department; the 
shipping-room — everything. 

Mr. Podd was visibly impressed. He rode 
uptown in the subway, making figures on his 
cuff and on the edge of the market page. 

At the end of a week’s negotiations, Mr. Podd 
decided to incorporate Mr. Orpington in the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars, and allow 
those who appreciated a good thing to get in on 
the ground floor and buy some of the stock at 
twenty-five dollars per share par. 

“Mr. Pabst,” he ordered alertly, “I would 
like you to look into the candy business.” 

Mr. Pabst, who wrote the “literature” that 
sold the stock for all of Mr. Podd’s concerns, 
printed in large letters, “C-A-N-D-Y” on a 
pocket memo that he carried. 

“Pike into this Schuyler guy,’’ Mr. Podd pro- 
ceeded, “‘and find out what he died worth — 
get that? Also, all the girls eat candy — find 
out how many girls there are in the U.S. In- 
nocent amusement — healthful. Look up the 
London Lancet and see if you can’t find some- 
thing that says sugar is good for the human sys- 
tem. Also, take a crack at this dentist gag — 
candy doesn’t give you bad teeth, it’s the sand 
on the candy that does it — our candy contains 
no sand r 

Mr. Pabst scribbled busily. 

“Throw in something about young beaux 
calling on their sweethearts and always drag- 
ging along a box of candy — what is so world- 
wide as love? Get all that dope; hand ’em 
some heart interest such as, ‘You remember, 
when you were courting your own wife, how you 
used to buy candy, and every swain — or what- 
ever the word is — is doing it now’ — how her 
dear eyes would light up when she saw you with 
a box of candy ——”’ 

“Speaking of dear eyes,”’ remarked Mr. Pabst, 
“| wish | wasn’t married. That new stenogra- 
pher is a peach.” 

“What new stenographer?” 

“Why, the one Graham sent down to you and 
asked you to give a job three days ago. | wish 
I wasn’t married, that’s all.” 

“Oh, you do! Where wasI? Oh, ves. And 
every time her eyes lighted up, that Was 
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Night Courage 


It isn’t a question of whether or not you 
dare —the time will come when you have 
gotto dare. There’s something in you— 
some moral fibre bequeathed by genera- 
tions of brave ancestors—which, in the 
crisis, makes you rise above fear and prove 
true to the final test of manhood, 

The question is, will you face danger unarmed— 
a weakling, impotent—or will you face it doubly 
armed—armed with an efficient weapon and with 
the courage and steadiness which come from now- 
ing that you are armed? 


IVER JOHNSON 
vie REVOLVER 


Accidental discharge is rendered absolutely im- 
possible by the famous ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
safety lifter. You can literally ‘‘Hammer the 
Hammer” with a loaded cartridge in the chamber 
under the firing pin. Equipped throughout with 
permanent-tension, unbreakable wire springs. Accue 
rate, hard hitting and superbly finished. 


















Send for Catalog A 






$6.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores 






REVOLVERS 
SHOT GUNS 
BICYCLES 





iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
136 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 

New York: 99 Chambers Street 
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WORK SHOPS 
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200 Ruby Street Rockford, Il. 
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College i a School 
Pen ’ sie 


A Trade-Mark To Remember 
And The Pen It Represents 


There are good and sufficient reasons why you should know and own a 
Waterman’s Ideal—the fountain pen which, by virtue of consistent efficiency, 
has firmly established its supremacy everywhere. 


The comfort alone gained by constantly using a pen attuned to your 
hand, a pen that never leaks, spurts or falters, one that can be carried with 
you and used at your studies, your office, your home, or wherever you 
happen to be, is worth many, many times the price of any Waterman’s 
Ideal. It is proven that you nearly double your writing capacity through 
not having to constantly dip your pen into an inkwell. Nibs of every con- 
ceivable degree and pens in many sizes in the Self-Filling, Safety, and 
Regular types. Every pen guaranteed. Purchase the genuine—the pen 
with the Spoon Feed. 


Avoid Substitutes. Booklet on request. Prices $2.50 and upwards. 
Sold everywhere by the best dealers. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


24 School St., Boston. 115 S. Clark St., Chicago. 17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
107 Notre Dame St., W. Montreal. Kingsway, London. 6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris. 





These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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‘making money for some candy manufacturer. 
By the way, what’s her name?”’ 

“Miss Brain.” 

“Miss — what?” 

“Brain. Virginia Brain.” 

“Brain! For the love of Mike, what a name 
for a woman! Well, get busy on a prospectus 
now. Get enthused over this. Throw your 
soul into it. Stick a few 
million dollars into the pros 
anywhere there’s an open 
space. Just roll over and 
kick your heels in_ that 
poetical love-making part, 
but never forget to come 
down like a ton of brick on 
the dollar-mark. This is 
the U. S. A., and don’t vou 
forget.it, Pabst!” 


FTER Pabst had gone, 

Mr. Podd surveyed 

his brilliant eye, his more 

brilliant necktie, and his 

marvelous mustache in a 

little mirror over his wash- 

stand. Then he punched a 

button. A piece of chewing- 

gum entirely surrounded by 
office boy appeared. 

“Ask Miss Brain to step 
in here,” said Mr. Podd. 

Well, it was absolutely 
true. The dawn of morn- 
ing, coupled with the hue of 
the sunny side of a peach, 
stirred by the tingling 
breeze that blows o’er sum- 
mer seas, had made of the 
skin of Miss Brain’s cheeks 
a wondrous dream of color. 
There were, too, the far- 
famed and beloved dimples 
sleek. Her eves were stars; 
and they were pools. Her 
form was trim and strong; 
womanly and yet virile — 
what Mr. Pabst would 
have called athaletic. And 
voice! Miss Brain’s voice 
was cooing and cool and soft and low and sweet 
and contralto; but at the same time it had force, 
power, incisiveness, and an ability to muddle 
you. In other words, it had all the qualities of 
a dumdum bullet. 

If you do not apprehend me, you may under- 
stand Mr. Pabst. Mr. Pabst’s heartfelt de- 
scription of Miss Brain was: ‘‘She’s all there.” 

Mr. Podd took a good look at her; then 


LOOK AS IF 
CONDUCT 





“MR, ORPINGTON WAS ONE OF THOSE 

PECULIAR, SOLEMN YOUNG MEN WHO 

THEY WERE ABOUT 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 
SERVICES” 


walked a pace; took another good look at her; 
then cast a “‘Bruh-bruh!”’ to the left side of his 
desk; turned again and took another look at her, 
and cast a very emphatic “Bruh-bruh!” to the 
right side of his desk. 

“Miss Brain — ah — dictation.” 

She sat down, her note-book ready. 

“*“Mr. Luke Orpington, 23 East Sampson 
Street, City. Mv dear 
Mr. Orpington: The 
first appeal to vour pre- 
sumptive stockholders goes 
out this week. Of course 
you do not understand the 
details of the stock-selling 
business, but the next move 


after our clients fail to re- 
spond — if they fail to re- 
spond — will be to ‘follow 
up’ with a second letter, 


also inclosing circular. | 
shalldropin and see vou ina 
day or two, unless vou prefer 
to come up here — possiblv 
the latter course would be 
the better. Yours, et cetera.’ 

“Now, Miss Brain, please 
try to spell the words right 
and do your best to give 
some semblance of punk- 
chation to what I have dic- 
tated. Otherwise — bruh! 
Well, never mind.” 

Miss Brain went out with 
her head in the air. ‘‘ Fresh 
gentleman,” she mused to 
herself. ‘‘Smart-Alec tvpe. 
I'll make him sorry he 
ever started that line of 
talk with me.” 


OR a few davs every- 
F thing dashed along 
swimming]l\ to use a na- 
tatorial circumlocution and 
a metaphor which refuse to 
mix. Mr. Pabst had, in 
reality, done himself and 
his art proud. His first ap- 


TO 


peal read eagerly: “‘Won’t 
You Let Me Make You Some Monev? Here Is 
the Candy Business. One of the Verv Best 
Money-Making Businesses in This Whole 


World” — and went on to talk of the “great 
mania for sweets that has taken this country 
by storm during the last decade,”’ and to pro- 
phesy fifty-per-cent dividends. 

Then he tried a bullying one: 

“Are vou one of those feeble-minded persons 
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What is the creed of society 





In his latest novel, ‘‘ What Will People Say?”’ in 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Rupert Hughes, the great American writer, says: 





“For each of these women some man has paid. 
What do the women give in return. 
What do they pay?” 


@ That is the key-note of this powerful new novel. And, while it gives full 
credit to the cleverness, strength and attractiveness of our metropolitan 
society people, it probes straight to the fester of their creed, which allows 
that it does not matter so much what one does, but that it is dreadfully bad 
form to be found out. 


— rm 


@ Mr. Hughes presents these people as they are. When other writers have 
described the amazing institution known as New York society, its glamour J 
has got into their eyes, and they have told of imaginary people, doing 
imaginary things. 


( 
@ The men and women in ‘‘What Will People Say>’’ are types from life, F 
doing and saying the things the tango-mad New Yorkers are doing and 
saying to-day. A hundred years from now this novel may stand as an e 
accurate picture of New York life in 1913. E 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
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| This ALL-STAR September Number of 


The Red Book Magazine 


will be on sale at all news-stands on 


Ausust 23rd 





Get your copy early Price 15 cents 
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who believe Schuyler’s millions fell down into 
his pocket from the skies, or do you think he 
stole them? No, sir. Neither did John D. 
Rockefeller get his that way. Nor Andrew 
Carnegie. Nor James J. Hill. If you do not 
believe that fifty-per-cent dividends are a busi- 
ness possibility, | will thank you to let me know 
so by return mail. We will then consider our 
correspondence at a close, for | want associates 
that are progressive and up-to-date. 

“But I know you are not afraid of the truth. 

“The truth is, Peleg M. Schuyler started his 
candy business in a lean-to shack by plunging 
himself into debt for two hundred dollars. Jf 
he died worth twenty-five million, then you can 
readily see his profits must have been several 
thousand times larger than his original capital. 
What man has done — as the poet says — man 
can do.” 





R. ORPINGTON himself, gloomy and 
brooding as a cypress tree, took a great 
interest in the promoter’s proceedings. In fact, 
he spent more time at Podd’s office than he did 
at the candy factory. In his methodical, plod- 
ding way, he investigated point after point in 
connection with the stock-selling campaign. 













“‘Isn’t he the bonehead?” complained Mr. 
Pabst. “I bet you he has asked me a hundred 
times to explain to him the way to get out 
follow-up letters.” 

“Bonehead is no name for it,” affirmed Mr. 
Podd. “To think of ’em going all the way to 
Africa for ivory, when that there billiard-ball 
Golconda is stalking free and untrammeled 
around the streets of New York! If he asks me 
one question a day about my business, he asks 
me five hundred. And | sit here like a chump, 
and throw information at his head; and the stuff 
1 tell him just goes plop up against that skull, 
and falls off — like that.”” Mr. Podd slammed 
down a paper-weight by way of illustration. 

In stalked Mr. Pirks, an English “clark” in 
the mailing-room. 

“Please, sir, cawn’t you keep that long- 
legged beggar from annoying me?”’ he asked. 

“Whor Who's annoying your” Mr. Podd 
detested annoyance in all its forms. 

“This Orpington chap. He’s at me to explain 
the mailing machines and the stencil addresses.” 

Before Mr. Podd could deliver sentence, in 
burst Kopfgesotten, the German manager of the 
stock-room. 

“Pleese, pleese keep him out! Keep him 

avay from zose mimeo- 
, graphs!” 
} “Who?” 

“Ziss Korpington. He 
vants to know all about 
ze machine, and he vants 


***NOW, MISS BRAIN, TRY TO SPELL THE WORDS 
RIGHT AND DO YOUR BEST TO GIVE SOME 
SEMBLANCE OF PUNKCHATION TO 
WHAT I HAVE DICTATED’” 
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Kissed by an Angel 


The story 
“Angel Island” by Inez Haynes Gillmore, in the 


September number of The American Magazine. 


of a wooing unparalleled in romance. 


A desert island—five shipwrecked men—five winged women—the fierce 
attraction—the longing to capture—the old, old clash between man and 
woman, developed into the great sex problem of our day—the Feminist 
Movement. Told with dignity, power and illuminating frankness. 


When you’ve finished reading David Grayson’s 
“Friendly Road” in the September number you 
will understand why this letter was written: 


Dear David Grayson : 

1 wonder if you would be interested to know that 
you have a little boy. He is a sturdy little tow- 
headed, blue-eyed tad—sunburned, bare-toed (and 
stub-toed ) full to the topknot with fun, mischief and 
the wide wonder of childhood. He was born: four 
years ago May 13th, and we named him David after 
you, 

His father and | before we were married, used to 
pore over your Adventures in Contentment, and you 
would smile to see the emphatic linings and double 
linings under your words on the selection of a home— 


and all the sweet, sane philosophy that has made you 
famous. Yours was a new gospel of life to us, urging 
to beauty, simplicity and the commonest, cheapest, 
nearest, easiest things that come nearest Happiness. 

We made our home here on a California ranch, and 
so quite naturally, when the baby came, we hoped for 
no greater blessing than that he might indeed be 
David, the Beloved—in every truth a little disciple of 
the Friendly Creed of Contentment. * * * We are 


awaiting your Adventures in the City with keenest 
Faithfully yours, 


The September Number of 


m American Magazine 


pleasure. 
Signed 
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Putman Bootsé Shoes 


Go on like a gloveazd fit allover. 





We originated the plan of selling 
made-to-measure Boots and Shoes 
direct from Factory to Consumer. 


Putman Boots have been made for Sports- 
men, Civil and Mining Engineers, etc., longer 
than any others. They are sold all over the 
world and have justly earned the slogan, 

“The World's Standard.” ey are made- 
to-measure, water-proofed or not as ordered, 
any weight of uppers or soles, all heights, a 
variety of leathers and prices that you will 
find satisfactory. For Canoeing and 
Still Hunting we make Moose- 
hide and Oiled Tanned Mocca- 


sins that have no equal. 


Made-to-Measure Shoes 


Putman Bench-made Shoes have a per- 
fect fit, the best of everything i in quality, 
style that is “‘ up-to-the-minute” and that 
custom-made individuality so much 
sought in all wearing noperdl. Lace, 
Button or Oxford styles. Everything 
from the lightest Vici Kid to Heavy 
English “ Hiking" Shoes at about the 
same price charged for a good quality 
of ~ machine made, ready-made 


s 

c~ FREE CATALOGUE and 
self- measurement blanks are sent 
upon request. They are different 
from any others and will inter- 
est you. Send for them today. 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CoO. 
120 Fifth St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A REAL ses pus Porras THAN 


NNING A STO 


We manufacture seein vend custom shirts, hosiery, under- 
wear, sweaters, and neckties and sell through local represen- 
Write Steadfast Mills, Dept. 20, 


tatives direct to the wearer. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 





STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school in U. S 
conducting standard resident school and giving same instruction, by 
mail, Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawe- 
yers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. Only law 

Course in Oratory and Public Speakin School 
highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Business ‘en, Noted 
Lawyers and Students. Send today for Large Handsomely Illustrated 


school giving Complete 


Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW,400 Advertising Bidg.Chicago,!I!. 













Shirley Comfortable, sensible, 
President —a s0d-looking 
Suspenders 


**Satisfaction or money back”” 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT” is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 
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copies of all ze mimeograph letters ve send out 
about his candy.” 
“Well, by jingo! 


” yelled Mr. Podd. “Goon 





downstairs, bovs. I'll attend to him. The 
nerve of the guy! Pabst 

Miss Virginia Brain appeared at the 
door. 


“Oh, come in, Miss Brain,” said Mr. Podd, 
hastily massaging his mustache. 

“T am glad you two are here,” she began. 
“Mr. Orpington has made me a proposition just 
now that | don’t know how to take. I don’t 
know whether to be insulted or charge 
you a thousand dollars for the privilege. I 
think I’ll charge you a_ thousand dollars, 
though.” 

HE two men stared at her. She blushed. 
‘x ‘You see, it’s my face. Mr. Orpington 
says he needs a trademark, and he wants to 
put my face on his candy-boxes.”’ 

“The brute!” lisped Mr. Pabst. 

“Not such a bonehead as | thought!” 
tered Mr. Podd. 

“He was so sensible about it, and so deli- 
cate, and so gentlemanly,” she pursued. ‘“‘He 
seemed as embarrassed as | was — more so. Of 
course, | told him I was in your employ and I’d 
have to speak to you about it. And that I was 
alone in the world, and’’ — here she deliber- 
ately flirted outright with Mr. Podd —- “had no- 
body to appeal to for advice except Mr. Podd.’’ 

Mr. Podd beamed. 

“Certainly, Miss — er — Miss Virginia,” he 
said. “You did quite right. I will think the 
matter over and take it up with him.” 

“It isn’t a bad idea,”’ said Miss Virginia, with 
an adorable thoughtful pout. 

“No, it isn’t at all bad — bruh! 
thinking up the idea myself.”’ 

“And I take such an interest in this candy 
business,” cooed Miss Virginia. ‘“‘It is such a 
delightful business. And the people that we 
send the literature to are such nice people; they 
write us such nice letters back. | never was so 
enthusiastic before in all my life.” 

Appearance of two dimples sleek, and a coy 
glance at Mr. Podd. 

Mr. Podd’s eves interrogated Mr. Pabst. 

Mr. Pabst coughed a gentle little tea-sip 


mut- 


— | was just 


cough. ‘“Er— Miss Brain has been handling 
the lists. I thought you knew. She seemed so 


interested; and I needed some assistant | could 
depend on. | ——’ 
“Quite right, Pabst. 


Quite right, Miss Vir- 


ginia. Er—JI am very well pleased with your 
work. Beginning to-day, vour salary is raised 


to fifteen dollars — 
“Oh, Mister Podd!” 
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After she had left, Mr. Podd winked at 
Mr. Pabst. 

“That’s the way to handle women, Pabst,’ 
he cackled. “I can pull the wool over their 
eyes. Leave it tome. Now, that girl’s face is 
worth a fortune on that candy. It'll sell it like 
hot cakes. I don’t see how that reinforced con- 
crete dome of ossified thought ever got the idy. 
But it’s a bang-up idy, all right. 

““Now, I’ll string her along, and raise her sal- 
ary again in about a month, and in the mean- 
time I’ll talk all that thousand-dollar foolishness 
out of her head. A thousand dollars for the 
right to use her face! Why, she’s loony. Why 
should we throw away a thousand dollars on her? 
Better keep it ourselves. Huh? 

“T tell you what, Pabst: I want some kind 
of a signed paper out of her, too. I want it 
signed and put away in that safe right there, so 


there won’t be any lawsuit come-back. Now, 
just humor her along, and we'll get it. That’s 
the way to handle women. Let ’em think 


they’re bossing the place, and vou can wind 
*em around your little finger.” 


ND so it came about that the fair visage of 
Virginia Brain allured the saccharine swain 
to purchase “‘Orpington’s Choclat Spoonies,”’ 
“Orpington’s Créme Sips,” “Orpington’s Co- 
coanut Kisslets,” and the rest. Never did 
Virginia show up to sweeter advantage. And 
Orpington’s candies began to sell, as Mr. Podd 
had prophesied, “‘like hot cakes.” 

And Virginia Brain received eighteen dollars 
a week; and then she received twenty. But 
Mr. Podd was unable to get the signed 
paper and put it in his little safe. For Virginia 
was so obtuse, and above all so timorous about 
setting her signature to any kind of paper at all, 
that Mr. Podd, though generally as persuasive 
as a barrel of whisky and a Colt’s automatic and 
a roll of yellow-boys all in one, was unable to in- 
duce Miss Virginia to take her pen in hand. 

“However,” he remarked to Pabst, “that’s a 
mere trifle. I got her here for the rest of her 
natural life at twenty dollars a week.” 

“Unless she gets married,” sighed Mr. Pabst. 

Mr. Podd snorted. “I’d marry her myself 
hefore I’d let her get away. She’s worth four 
thousand a month to me. Ain’t that right?” 

“Let’s see,” figured Mr. Pabst. ‘‘We’re sell- 
ing about twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
Orpington Inc. a month; and our commission is 
twenty per cent. Yep. That’s right. Four 
thousand a month, we’re making.” 

Mr. Podd surveyed himself in the mirror and 
slammed the table two or three times with the 
paper-weight to express his sheer joy with 
himself. 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
knowledge vital to a happy. successful 

life has been collected in “ SEXOLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


CUlustrated) 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and ‘Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experience, personal high- 
class service. No false inducements to get business. Book 
free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


RAISING is the surest way for you 
G to make Big Money on Little Capi- 
tal. One ey yields about 5000 Ibs. 


Sells at $6 a will buy all you 
raise. Write today for my easy nateaul a mothe. 
T. H. SUTTON, 725 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ‘We can posi Navete at Rete you i. 1 
How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS 
CO., 65 Page Building, ae I1l., or 150 Nassau Street. New York 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, LA, ya by mail. We will teach the be- 
ginner better engraving than h can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also im- 
prove the skill of any encraver. Sen. for our catalog. 


The Engraving Se hool, 65 Page Bldg.. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
yo CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. 








Beginners learn thoroughly under 
our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 


School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65 Page Building, Chicago 
BE EAN ILLUSTRATOR 


jw. We will teach you by 
—" how to draw for magazines and 


Rewspapers. Send for Catalog. 


How to Do It Safely? 


Give up struggle for mere existence in city? Plan 
now safe way out. Nocost toinvestigate. Free 
ao explains planformanorwoman. (No land 

sell. No agents.) We teach Farming by 
Mail. All subjects. Which interests you? 


American Farmers School 
354 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis. Minn. 


WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Swnr drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 

We have successful students in every Pas = 
the world. Turn your Tatent into pence, On 
Students are filling high salaried positions. 14 years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
anesome! ‘Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
rtist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


rece To vou) SCHOOL oF. APPLIED ART, 779 Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich, 












Sehool of Illustration 
65 Page Bldg. 
Chicago, Til. 
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Every-Day Sweeping 


We make no claim that the Bissell Sweeper 
is a whole power plant in a nut-shell, nor 
that it will do the impossible feat of pulling 
dust right through the average carpet or rug, 
nor that you can run it up the side walls or 
clean upholstery with it. 

But we do most earnestly maintain that for 
all-areund daily use the Bissell excels any 
other method of cleaning carpets and rugs in 
the genuine service and convenience it offers. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


cleans without effort and with no injury to the 
carpet. Its lightness makes it easily trans- 
ferable from one part of the house to the other. 
At dealers’ everywhere for $2.75 to $5.75. Let 
us mail you the booklet, 
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** Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.”’ i 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“We Sweep the World”’ i 
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USING FIGURES NEEDS I 


For General Offce or 


$10 ain n ‘Gem 
Adding ‘lachine 
year | 


ANYO 
to check mental calculations. 
Personal Desk. Over 60,000 
in use—mostly sold thru rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed— 
money refunded if not satis- 
factory after 10 days trial. 

Buy from your stationer 
or order direct. Agents Wanted. 


K. Gancher, A. A. M. Co. § 


119 W. Broadway, New York 


CLARK’ ORIENT CRUISE 


16th Annual, leaves February 2nd. Sixty-four or Seventy 
Glerious Days of Cruising by the 


SUMPTUOUS NEWS. S. “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up, including hotels, drives, guides, 








ete. VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople. 
16 days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, etc. 
in Europe; week in Paris or London, $30. 
vember and January Round World coms. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., 


Stop-over 
Program free. No- 


New York. 








“IT sometimes guess I’m the punkest promoter 
in New York, ain’t I, Pabst? I guess I’m just 
simply about the rottenest little stock-seller that 
ever licked a postage-stamp and wrote, ‘Wire 
your reservation, as the price may be advanced 
at any moment now.’ Ain’t I? I don’t 
know anything, I don’t! And I can’t make 
the coin, either, can I? Oh, no; not ay-tall. 
He! he!” 

Mr. Pabst also chuckled, and lit a cigarette. 

“Yes,” said he, talking and blowing the smoke 
through his nose at the same time; “yes, you 
just naturally ought to hate yourself.” 

For Mr. Pabst was an oily slave, and had to 
do many things to earn his seventy-five a week. 

“You ought to have a deep and abiding con- 
tempt for yourself, | guess. You ain’t content 
with having about six good-paying irons in the 
fire already. No. You got to go noseying 
down onto Sampson Street and sticking your 
finger into the candy business and pulling out 
four thousand a month. Haw, haw!” 

Ah, ves. Ah, yes—yes. And now let us 
thumb the book and read ‘again the good old 
words of him that knew. What is it that Solo- 
mon says? And having found the chapter and 
the verse, once more we lean and pore over the 
pregnant thought that Pride goeth before the 
rollers are slipped under, and a haughty spirit 
before the swift kick. 


HE bulging brow of Mr. Luke Orpington 

bulged through the door, and the flatness 
with which his large flat feet hit the floor be- 
tokened determination of the cold and clammy 
and thoughtful order. He glowered morosely 
at Mr. Podd, and unleashed his cramped and 
straining Adam’s apple. 

“1 come in to see you,” he said, in mournful, 
marble tones, “about taking Vir — Miss Brain’s 
picture off of the candy. I don’t want it on 
there any more.” 

“‘What's that?” yelled Mr. Podd. 

“| don’t think she ought to have her face on 
the candy-boxes any longer,” elaborated Mr. 
Orpington. 

“Nonsense! It'll make a millionaire out of 
you. It’s the one big hit of the whole advertis- 
ing campaign. You're nutty. Don’t argue 
with me — you're nutty.” 

A. sudden crafty thought hit Mr. 
crafty brain. 

“She put this into your head, didn’t she? 
Heh? Hold-up game, Pabst. Hold-up. | knew it 
— I knew it would come. When she wouldn't 
sign that little paper 

A large-sized, masculine, hundred-and-ninety- 
pound roar filled the room: 

“You shut up!” 
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The tesrific noise proceeded from the ample 
chest of the candy man. 

“T’ll take that little mustachery head of yours 
and grind it ag’in’ that wall. She had nothing 
to do with it. I figured it out all by myself. 
I tell you, a woman’s face on a candy-box is — is 
common and low; that’s what it is. I want it 
taken off of there. I’ll buy some good-iooking 
woman’s features,— some professional mod- 
el’s— but I won’t stand for Vir— Miss 
Brain’s r 

“Oh!” bellowed A. Z. Podd, right back at 
him. “Oh, ‘1’—‘I’—‘I’!” he mimicked. 
“*7T won’t stand for this,’ and ‘J will buy a 
model’s copyright,’ and ‘J will do so-and-so.’ 
Who are you, to say what you'll do?’ A man 
named Podd is running this publicity game. 
You go on back to that taffy factory of yours 
and pull candy. No— wait a minute. Pabst, 
push that button. We'll have Miss Brain in 
here and just sift this thing out.” 

“You better be careful what you do, bringing 
her in here,” threatened Mr. Orpington. 





N came Virginia. 
| “Now, then, Miss Brain,” barked the 
great little promoter, throwing out his chest, 
“what's all this nonsense?” 

_“‘About your picture, 
Mr. Orpington sullenly. 

She flashed a glance at him, and then, to 
economize, used the same glance upon Mr. An- 
tonio Zachariah Podd. . There was nothing of 
the coy Miss Brain on this occasion. 

* “Oh, that’s Luke’s nonsense. | see the value 
of the trademark. In fact, it was my idea in the 
first place. I thought, at the time, I could 
make a thousand out of it for myself. But 
later | changed my mind.” 

“Oh, so it was you all the time?” said Mr. 
Podd. 

“I’m willing to stand for it myself. 
got old-fashioned notions.” 

Mr. Podd drew himself up majestically. ‘I 
presume, Miss Brain, that by the name Luke 
you refer to this — this tower of — of chump- 
ness — this negation of intellect that ——” 

“Oh, between you and me,” she answered 
coolly, “he isn’t such an awful chump.” 

There was an ecstatic noise of “‘Ah-h-h!” It 
had escaped from Mr. Pabst, over whose fea- 
tures, at the same moment, a slow light of 
understanding spread. 

“‘Look here, Miss Brain; 
began Mr. Podd. 

But just at that juncture the door opened 
again, and a quiet little old man with an um- 
brella stepped in. 

“Mr. Podd?” he inquired. 


Virgie,” explained 


But he’s 


I don’t see —” 





LARGEST MAKE. 
HEATING 2. COOKING 
APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
First-class Dealers 
Everywhere 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 
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CHICAGO 
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SET SIX SCREWS —°*“Sciaurv*e 


It takes six minutes to drive these six 








screws, 


and the saving is $13.25. Now if your time_is worth more 


than $2.21a minute, don't read any further. 

This advertisement is for those who want & 
high-grade furniture at rock-bottom prices and 
approve a selling plan that actually saves big 


money. 





« FURNITURE ..-- 


Sold on a Year’s Trial 





If you love beautiful things in the 
home—furniture of actual quality 
in choice designs—solid worth and 
characier throughout—then send 
for our big new catalog today and 
learn how this great, new idea of 
furniture built in sections and 
shipped direct from factory to you 
will save you one-half in price and 
will offer you a choice of designs 
and finishes that will give your 
home an atmosphere of harmony 
and taste. 

Take this beautiful Mission Li- 
brary Table, for instance, measure 
out its dimensions with a tape 
measure. Compare it with any 

iece equally good at any dealer's. 

t saves you more than one-half— 
and It is sold to you on afull year’s 
money-back guarantee. 

Although our business is com- 

aratively new, we are now supply- 

ng regularly over 30,000 American 
homes who appreciate the wisdom 
of buying quality at the same price 
or even less than is usually paid 
for ordinary grade of furniture. 





No.300 Library Table 





This handsome tabie is Quar- 
ter-Sawn White Oak, with rich, 
deep, natural markings; honestly 
made; beautifully finished to 
your order shipped completely 
stained— your choice of eight 
shades— hand rubbed polish 
Height, 30 inches; top, 44x23 
inches ; legs, 2'¢ inches square. 
Two drawers; choice of Old 
Brass or Wood Knobs. It comes 
to you in. four sections, packed 
in a compact crate, shipped at 
knock-down rates— shipping 
weight 150 Ibs. 

With a screw-driver and six 
minutes you have a table that 
would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Our Price Only $11.75 


Get This New Catalog Today 





Our new catalog is ready for distribution. 
given away—tells a 
bedroom furniture— 








P 
Write for this beautiful big book today—it is free. 


It is the most beautiful furniture book ever 
details — gives you a choice of over 400 piecs in living, dining and 
yates showing the exquisite finish and upholstering—fact: ry prices. 


postpaid, 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 905 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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“Right here, sir; right here.” Mr. Podd 
arose expectantly. : 

“I came in to see you about putting some 
more money into this candy business. I’m one 
of vour present stockholders, sir. My name is 
Pickiver ——”’ 

“Just a moment, General,” interrupted Miss 
Brain, alert and businesslike. ‘‘Don’t invest 
any more in this concern to-day. Wait until 
to-morrow.” 

Before Mr. Podd could catch his breath, Gen- 
eral Pickiver said, in the quavering voice of one 
who has made bad investments all his life: 
“Then I suppose this candy business has 
busted, too?” 

“Busted! I should say not!” roared Mr. 
Orpington, on fire with zeal. “My name’s 
Orpington, General. If you'll just give me fif- 
teen minutes of your time, | can convince you 
this is the best venture you could possibly put 
your money into. We are going ahead like 
wild-fire and ——” 

“ Just a moment,” interrupted Miss Brain 
sweetly. “General, did you get a_ special- 
delivery letter I sent you yesterday? No? | 
guessed as much. It must have passed you on 
the way down. Well, don’t do anything until 
you see the proposition it contains. We're 
thinking of letting you make our boxes. Luke, 
take the General out in the hall and explain.” 

“Oh, isn’t that fine!”’ exclaimed the General. 

“| —1— Look here!” roared Mr. Podd, 
gaining his breath. 

“Out in the hall, Luke,” said Miss Brain 
gently; and the two left. 


” HAT does this mean, young woman?’ 
velled Podd, shaking his fist at her. 
“Who's this ‘General’ and what’s your game?” 
“Why, don’t you know your own customers, 
Mr. Podd? He has a paper-box factory up in 
New York State, and he has bought five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of candy stock. I thought 
we could make a very nice little mutual dicker 
with him and cut down some of our operating 
expenses. | ——” 

“*]? — ‘we’ —‘our’!” Mr. Podd’s voice 
gritted nastily. ‘“‘What’s all this crooked 
work? Beginning with the removal of your 
face as a trademark.” 

“| wish he hadn’t mentioned that to you at 
all,” Miss Brain explained. ‘I told him there 
was no need in coming to you; he and I could 
fight it out between us. But, vefore I go any 
further, there is just one thing we don’t under- 
stand. You know, Mr. Orpington has been 
giving a great deal of attention to the stock- 
selling part of the business, and so have I; and 
I think we have mastered most of the details. 


But we don’t understand about the dividends,” 
she rattled on hastily. 

“By jingo!”’ exclaimed Mr. Podd. 

Turning to Mr. Pabst, she said sweetly: 

“Perhaps you can tell us, Mr, Pabst. We 
note that Orpington’s Incorporated is a New 
Jersey corporation. Now, I’ve often heard 
Mr. Podd say that we could pay dividends if the 
books showed a profit. I didn’t know whether 
that meant that the books could be juggled so as 
to show a profit or not. Of course, what we 
would like to do is to pay a dividend right now. 
It would give confidence to our subscribers. 
But we wondered just what the New Jersey law 
was on that point. 

“1 think Luke has covered all the rest of the 
ground pretty thoroughly, but that one point 
has bothered him. And I couldn’t tell him. If 
you don’t want to tell us, of course, we'll hire 
a lawyer. We can surely pay dividends in an- 
other six months, because the concern is making 
money hand over fist; but we’re under such ex- 
pense — new construction work and ° supplies 
and all that.” 


ND she paused, smiling, breathless. “By 
jingo!”» moaned Mr. Podd. It was his 
favorite exclamation. He was completely stu- 
pefied. “‘We’? ‘I’? ‘Luke’? What the 
dickens has happened?”’ 

“Why, we’re married, you ninny,” announced 
Virginia briskly. ‘And we’re going to run our 
own candy game and promotion game and 
everything. What sense is there in our giving 
you four thousand dollars a month? 1 know as 
much about it as vou do, and | can buy an auto- 
mobile with the first month’s saving.”’ 

Mr. Podd could only gasp. “But you can’t! 
The lists — the lists a 

“Why, Mr. Podd! You yourself told me to 
go ahead and help myself to anything around the 
place, so the first thing | did was to draw off a 
copy of your lists.” 

Mr. Podd was stung into action. “My sucker 
lists! You copied my sucker lists!” 

“1 didn’t know it was wrong,” she murmured. 
“You know, vou said a 

“You’re a thief! I can have you arrested for 
that. | will have you arrested. Pabst!” 

“And I'll beat your mustachery little head 
off ’n your shoulders!” announced Mr. Orping- 
ton, who had just returned. 

“Be still, Luke,” said Virginia. ‘‘He looks 
like a goose, but he’s a good business man. 
Aren’t you, Mr. Podd? Now smile and say ves. 
Of course, you know, | won’t use your lists ex- 
cept for our own stock-selling; and of course I'll 
go before your lawver and sign papers to that 
effect. As a matter of fact, I’ve cut vour inter- 
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The Merger of East and West 


“‘But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!”’ 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit pursued to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communicatien tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


—KIPLING. 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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In our grandparents’ time, picture- 
taking meant long sittings in uncom- 
fortable, strained attitudes—with suc- 


cess always more or less in doubt. 


There was excuse in the old days 
for not having pictures taken at fre- 


quent intervals. 


But to-day, clever photographers, 
in comfortable studios, with fast plates 
and fast lenses at their command, 


make the experience a pleasure. 


And you owe this satisfaction to 
yourself and to your friends. 





LA lle. 





Theres a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure'’s. 
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est out of this already. The lists won’t do you 
any good. You see, | sent out a circular two 
days ago to all those names, saying that you no 
longer represented Orpington’s Incorporated, 
and for them to deal directly with us at our 
Sampson Street place.” 

“| might give you a sweet little lawsuit over 
that, young lady,” snarled Mr. Podd. 

“But | know you won’t,” said Virginia, in a 
different, softer voice; and she came around the 
edge of the table and took Mr. Podd by the hand. 

“You are really an honest man, and deep 
down in your heart you are a kind man.” 

Mr. Podd shuffled uneasily. 

“And you'll go home to-night and sleep on 
this. And to-morrow you'll say to yourself: 
‘Well, they'll make mé two mighty fine friends 
through life, and thank heaven I'll have some 
place to go and eat Sunday dinners. And I’m 
making money enough, anyway, for a lonely 
duffer in New York.’ Now, won’t you?” 

Mr. Podd cast a sheepish look at Mr. Pabst. 

Mr. Pabst, though silent, bore a sympathetic 
air about him. 

“Well, doggone it!” said Podd to the paper- 
weight, “I don’t have to give you a wedding 
present, do I? I guess eighty-eight thousand 
dollars in commissions is enough, ain’t it?”’ 

“I knew how you'd act,” said Virginia, and 
she rumpled his hair. ‘“‘Luke — may I?” 

There was an Orpington rumble: 

“‘ Aw, go ahead, Podd, and kiss the bride.”’ 

“By jingo!”’ said Mr. Podd. ‘“‘Sweets to the 
sweet!”’ And he did. 


S the bridal pair started for- the door, Mr. 
Podd had a brilliant idea. 

“Hey! Come back here!”’ he said. ‘You 
work for me, young woman, and I’il give you 
four thousand dollars a month for the next 
twenty-two months.” 

“No, thanks,” smiled the bride. ‘That 
would be robbing you. You know, vou’ve often 
said a woman wasn’t worth more than twenty 
dollars a week. And, as vou well know, 
Mr. Podd,” 
wouldn’t think ef robbing vou! 


— here she dropped her eves, —“‘] 
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Just Out! 


“Inlay Enamel” Monograms 


The latest idea 
in watch cases. 
Superbly beauti- 
ful. Your own 
monogram in 
handsome enan- 
el design, GQuany 
colors to choose 
from) inlaid in 
the superb gold 
strata case. The 
newest thing — 
just conceived 
and offered di- 
rect to you. 


Read 


Below 


Our Special Offer 


You may get the superb Burlington Special 
at the rock-bottom price—the same price that 
even the LES. jeweler must pay. You 
may secure one of these superb timepieces—a 
watch of the very latest model, the popular new, 

thin design, adjusted to the ‘second, positions, 
temperature and jisochronism—19 jewels—at the 
a . bottom price—the same price even the 

ler must pay. 


Voor Choice of Scores of Cases 


Open face or hunting cases, ladies’ or men's 
sizes. These can be had in the newest ideas: 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond Set, 
Lodge, French Art and Dragon Designs, Inlay 
Enamel Monograms. 

$2. 5 a Month at the Rock-Bottom Price 
« $2.50 a month for this superb timepiece! 
The easiest payments at rock-bottom price. To 
assure us that everybody will quickly accept this 
introductory direct offer, we allow cash or easy 
payments, as you prefer. 
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THE WOES OF TWO WORKERS 


HELEN VAN CAMPEN 


Scene: The telephone switchboard in the lobby of a New York hotel. 
CHARACTERS: FLossie, the operator, and EVANGELINE, a show girl. 


Time: Afternoon. 


Fiosste. Hello? I have told the caffy, an’ 
the waiter’s on his way up! I like to know why 
that man can’t send his Jap valet on his errands. 
Still, the Jap don’t do nothin’ but draw plans an’ 
fortifications, an’ practise the sword manual. 
Don’t you think it oughta be Amurica for 
Amuricans, dearie? An’ they’ve learned us all 
we need to savvy about gardenin’ an’ politeness, 
anvway. Why, a person’d be daffy, wastin’ 
time bowin’ an’ doin’ favors for perfec’ stran- 
gers. It’s best to be independenter than that 
if you-want to git noticed, for — 

Hello?.* Miss Suratt’s. gone to Brooklyn. 
Hello?. | ain’t sure, but’ think he was a stout, 
light-Complected guy with a racin’ car. 
Gao’-by. 

EvANGELINE. Do you git a depressed feelin’ 
when you ain’t had muchsleep? [| had a mob of 
the girls in our comp’ny up to my room last 
night, an’ .till five we was debatin’ whether 
Goldie McGinness oughta flag that fella she’s 
engaged to, or try to reason with him. She 
claims that both their savin’s should be put in 
a joint fund, but in her name; an’ she has to 
send all her money home, an’ he says that 
ain’t fair —which I like to be told why not, 
when what’s his is her’n, if they’s a law in the 
land! It’s just them points that progressive 
ladies oughta have settled. But Goldie’s so 
crazy about him, she’s liable to weaken instead 
of winnin’ a decisive battle, for all of us. Still, 
if she does we're goin’ to make her resign 
from the club. Wouldn’t you? 

FLossig. She— Hello? Who? Mrs. Schy- 
macher waited till three for you, an’ she 
left word to meet her at the glove counter at 
Lacvy’s an’ if you don’t see her she'll be at the 
basement white goods, or standin’ at the 34th 
Street entrance. But she’s goin’ to walk slow 
an’ stop at the cleaner’s, an’ maybe you'll ketch 
her. You're welcome. 

1— Hello? He paid his bill an’ went to 
Duluth. I dunno—I’m sure / wouldn’t go 


chasin’ out there. Hello? But the waiter 


must ’a’ went up! I seen him start! I'll ° 


report it to the desk. 

Yunno, it must be that my cosmic destiny’s 
sumpin’ grander an’ more inspirin’ than this 
paltry job, dearie. Imagine only takin’ six 
bits in tips since | come on—an’ yet, parties 
are robbin’ banks to git to Broadway! But, 
at that, I realize that others got troubles, too. 
Mrs. Schumacher bought a white fox set at 
a August sale, an’ the hairs is comin’ out terri- 
ble. The burnin’ tears was in her eyes as she 
was tellin’ me, an’, the truth is, us wimmen got 
more to endure than masculines, anyway. 
Minnie Desmond’s fox done the very same 
thing, an’ you had to folla her round with the 
carpet-sweeper if she s’much as entered your 
flat. 

Did | tell you about Abie’s machine throwin’ 
a shoe, an’ him thinkin’ it was the magneto, an’ 
simply goin’ insane tryin’ to fix it? Dearie, we 
was stuck in the pitch dark four miles outa 
Larchmont, an’ me in a dinner dress an’ satin 
sandals! 

While he was under the machine, he crawled 
out, an’ began referrin’ to me helpin’ pick out 
the patterns for his new suits — what he says 
even his office-boys give him the laugh about. 
An’ he oughta thank me from his ungrateful 
heart for takin’ a interest in his wardrobe 
also the tailor said they was awful tasteful. 

An’ I ast would he kin’ly git me to food 
an’ shelter, an’ consider our fr’en’ship ended, as 
nobody cares to set in a dusty road like a per- 
fec’ jasper. An’ he give a sob an’ says, “ Petto, 
I’m doin’ all a willin’ man kin, an’ the best I git 
is a bawlin’ out; but I’ll sell this tea-kettle to- 
morra, an’ we'll ride in taxis. Also, a check 
like vou selected for my cutaway is outa place 
except in movin’-pictures, so let the matter 
drop,” hesays. An’Il— Hello? You'll have 
to spell that name! ... So I says to him I 
was not a-goin’ to accept insults from him, after 
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The Habit of Punctuality 


Being on time, getting to a place when you say you 
will be there and having a thing done when you promise 
its completion are very largely matters of understand- 
ing and appreciating accurate time. 

Punctuality and precision become a hobby with the owner of a 


Ramiltonyy atch 
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** The Railroad Timekeeper of America’ 


Over one-half (56°%) of the railroad men on 
American railroads where Official Time Inspec- 
tion is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 

Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for men 
and women and sold by jewelers everywhere. 

Movements only are $12.25 and upward. Complete 
watches, certain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask your 
jeweler about them; also about fitting your present watch 
case with a Hamilton movement. 


Write for “The Timekeeper” 


It illustrates and describes the various Hamilton models and is a Engineer John Kryselmeier of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad. He has carried a Hamilton 


book well worth reading if you are thinking of buying a fine watch. Wetch 14 years. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Department F, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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You can have a trustworthy guardian jn your 
home, ready and efficient for tke emergency 


of the night. 
The Smith & Wesson has been proved su- 


perior by four out of five winners of the U. S. 
Spring Championship. 
Doesn't that convince you of its superiority? 


Sem frev booklet "Th 


Smith & Wesson 


522 Stockbridge Stréet Springfield, Mass. 


olver 


«For over SO years makers of Superior Revolvers 
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TAY NOONE 


Radio Pens 


The 

highest ex- 
pression of the 
pen-makers’s art. 


Triple silver plated 


an exclusive Ester- 

brook feature that sets a new stand- 

ard for smooth writing and long 

wear. Non-corrosive; always 
brilliant. 


Packed in handsome leatherette gold-embel- 
lished cases, in keeping with the superfine 
quality of the pens. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Go. 
NewYork Camden, N. J. 
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for a sample cake 


We know that if you once look through this 
pure transparent soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel 
its rich, creamy lather on your face, you will never again 
be satisfied with any toilet soap less pure and periect. 


White Rose 
47 Glycerine Soap 


insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of refined 
vomen of both sides of the Atlantic have proven its merits. 
Sold in every country where beauty is admired, or 
health is desired. 
For a sample trial cake send 2c. stamp today to 
Mulhens & Kropff, Dept. D, 298 Broadway, New York 
Another of the many No. 4711 Toilet Preparations 
that wil) delight you is the iamous No. 4711 Eau de 
Cologne, made in the ancient city of Cologne since 
1792. Sold by good dealers the world over. 
Ferd. Mulhens, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o/R Germany 
U. S. Branch, Mulhens & Kropff, New York 


























me cannin’ Count Ravioli on his account — 
which I see now was imprudent, but your 
feelin’s carries you away. An’ he 

Hello? Sir? 

No, | am not your little cutey! Whadda you 
mean by— Hello? A’ course this ain’t Morn- 
ing 89000 — the idear! ... We ain’t spoke 
since, after me remarkin’ that a gelman with a 
bean the size of a Yakima potato oughta have 
brains in it; an’ I’d say it again, dearie, as I 
informed Abie. 

EVANGELINE. If they can’t stand honest 
facts, what would wedded life be but continual 
strife? An’ it’d be you that'd do the sufferin’, 
Floss. Ain’t the new hip confiners lovely? 
Everybody in the company’s wearin’ ‘em. 
But this vear’s figger don’t suit most, as it does 
a slim girl like me, an’ they’d do better to admit 
it. Bein’ a slave to fashion ain’t intelligent, 
an’ a girl alone’s gotta beware of seemin’ a copy 
cat. 

Deportment’s everything, ain’t it? Them 
dames in the troupe are the limit; an’ if we go to 
London later, | dunno what they’ll think there, 
for the girls are dreadful slangy, an’ yunno that 
cheapens one so, dearie. Yet not one of ’em’s 
doin’ a bit towards improvin’ herself, while with 
me it’saconstant study. Fancy — Irene Harring- 
ton eats her chop suey with a spoon! Oh, I near 
sunk with shame when she done it in front of 
Johnny Torrance, when his people is the highest 
in Chicago, an’ if he even lifts a match he crooks 
his little .finger! 

She tried to laugh it off, but I wish you’d 
saw the shocked look on his face. Then she 
said how in her home in Barnes, Kansas, 
evervbody made salt-risin’ bread, an’ that 
N’Yawk’s bright lights wasn’t such a much — 
just knockin’ herself harder with each word. 
Me an’ Johnny looked at each other, an’ | seen 
he understood. 

FLossie. You kin only condole with them 
kind, dearie, for look what they miss! I — 
Ma’am? _ | never look up numbers! Leave her 
have that book, will you, Vangie? 

Oh, say, Ty Cobb was in here yesterday, an’ 
got a Harlem call. | don’t call him so hand- 
some, though the girl who’s on nights raves 
about him. An’ he says to me — All right! 

Stuyvesant 20000, Central. 

He — Hello? No, he ain’t stoppin’ here 
now; they’ve went to housekeepin’. So he 
says— Hello? Hold the wire.... He— 
Ma’am? Here’s your party — number six. 

My Bulgarian blouse is a hull lot smarter 
than hers, an’ they got a five-room suite, too. 
She — Hello? Yes. Hello? 

Oh, h’are vou, Frederick? Why, I'd like to, 
but I can’t. ‘Cause I got a engagement. Cer- 
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covered with Genasco qu 
stone-suriace Ready Roofing which has successtully wijhstood the elements Asphalt-saturated felt 
for years 





c Trinidad Lake Asphalt Je) 


Look to the waterproofing of roofing Gawesa=)9" 
—that is where it will stand or fall. GFrnaand take Rha 


Grave 








You must know the value of the waterproofing to determine the 
endurance of the roofing. 


Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAK 


G 


is made of this everlasting waterproofer that has zatura/ oils sealed in it by 
Nature to give it life and resisting power. 

Asphalt in Trinidad Lake has withstood the burning sun and terrific 
storms of that tropical climate for centuries. In Genasco Ready Roofing it 
withstands every weather-condition in all parts of the world, and gives lasting 
protection. 

Don’t be misled by the Jooks of roofing. Look to its waterproofing—the 
veal proof of roofing. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco—mineral or smooth surface. Guaranteed. The hemisphere trademark is 
your guide. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and saniples, free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet goes with Genasco smooth surface roofing— waterproofs the seams without cement 
and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers in the world r , . ° > 
of phan ond bendy resans. New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Economy and Protection 


HE fire standards for theatre buildings are especially rigid. It is significant, 
therefore, that a large number of theatres throughout the country carry Barrett 
Specification Roofs. These roofs take the base rate of insurance and are acceptable 


to fire underwriters everywhere. 
Their cost is less than that of any other permanent roof covering; they require 
no expenditure whatever for maintenance and usually Iast about twenty years. 


A Barrett Specification Roof consists of five plies of tarred 
felt and pitch with a top covering of slag, gravel or tile. 
Being one continuous sheet with no laps or seams it blankets 
the flames in case of fire and will last until the supports 
beneath are entirely destroyed. From the standpoint 
of both economy and protection such roofs should 
be used on all permanent buildings. 
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A copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing, 
veady fur incorporation into your building plans 
sent free on request. Address nearest office. 



















BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Kansas City 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., 
Ltd. :—Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg St. John, N. B. 
Vancouver Halifax, N.S 
Sydney, N. S. 



























Special Note 


We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order 
to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 
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Poli’s Theatre, 
Worcester, Mass. 







Leon H. Tempest & Son 
Architects 

Geo. W. Carr Co. 

Roofers 


















form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested. 

ROOFING—Shall be 
a Barrett Specification N 
Roof laid as directed \ 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August \ 
15th, ro11, using the N 
materials specified 
and subject to the in- 
spection requirements. fN 
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t’nly | ain’t goin’ to break it! Listen, Frederick, 
I rather not have no arguments, for my head is 


achin’ an’— No, it is not with him. I ain’t 
saw him lately. Is my sacred word enough, 
or are you— Well, s’pose I did? You an’ me 


are broke off, an’ it ain’t very gelmanly in you 
to keep pesterin’. Goo’-by! 

Now he’s got me all nervous again, drat him! 
It does seem as if some men ain’t got none of 
the finer instincts. You know, he flung away 
from our doorin a fury ’cause I wouldn’t leave 
him in, an’ there was Uncle Heinie visitin’ us, 
an’ he will appear before callers without his 
shoes. An’ Frederick had got up the stairs 
when the elevator-boy was on the top floor, an’ 
he heard a man’s voice when maw hysterically 
ordered uncle to git into his tan kicks if they 
killed him. An’ | was weepin’,when I| peeked 
out an’ said we couldn’t receive him. He says, 
so loud it went through the house: “Farewell 
to thee, you blonde deceiver, an’ to the Sapphic 
follies of my wasted years,” he says. An’, 
though maw hollered outa the window as he 
tore up the street, he never looked back. His 
folks is Dutch, yunno. 

EvANGELINE. I believe in time woman’ll 
train herself to completely repudiate the hull 
of ’em, for the only real peace is in soii- 
tude. 

Oh, say, dearie, our stage damager give Hilda 
Carteret two lines, an’ now she says if she can’t 
dress with the principals she'll quit the show! 
Us girls are all ignorin’ her; an’ her maid 
slapped my maid, when Maggie cracked about 
me forgittin’.more about art than Hilda ever 
learned. She was just a pony on the Western 
wheel of burlesque, while I ain’t had to leave 
Broadway in five seasons. Professional jeal- 
ousy’s at the root of her part bein’ fatted, for 
the stage damager’s wife understudies the star, 
an’ in almost plain words ast me, the day I had 
Percy take the star ridin’ with us,— for she’s a 
plain little thing who’s bringin’ up four children 
an’ don’t git attention, yet a good fella in her 
way, at that,— an’ his wife says, “I hope you 
don’t have a breakdown, dear, but—’ An’ 
when Percy brought us to the show-shop in 
plenty time to make up, she was waitin’ on 
the steps, an’ right after Hilda was took from 
her place by me, in the tango tea scene, an’ me 
stuck around behind a prop palm! But I’m 
a stoic in them matters, an’ never garru- 
lous anyway, so I’m watchin’ a chance to 
tunnel under that outfit, an’ I’ll Houdini my- 
self outa the comp’ny just when they need me 
most! 

Why, Percy an’ his father got their box by 
the season, an’ his father said to Willie Jollier: 
“That little madcap. is the life of the piece,” 


TRAINING 
Makes Men 


~ a 2 ”" 
IFFERENCE in training is what 
makes the difference in men’s 
positions. 

The trained man is a part of the 
business, while the untrained man is only a 
part of the work. 

You can fit yourself to be one of the 
big men with the aid of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

Wherever you live—no matter how little 
schooling vou have had—the I. C. S. can 
give you the knowledge necessary for a 
better position. 

Mark the coupon opposite the occupa- 
tion which most interests you, and mail it 
NOW. The I. C. S. will send you without 
obligation on your part, all particulars as to 

how you can train yourself at home in 
your spare time. 


a: Grmmamne * 
NCE SCHOOLS 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. » 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
iF can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 
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Elec. Lighting Supt. 
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Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
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Teacher 
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an’ Mr. Jollier admitted | was some class. -As 
to Hilda, she ain’t got no more grace an’ verve 
thanafrankfurter; but then, why should | pan 
her, dearie, for she’s a reversion to type, an’ 
that’s all. Who’s the gink in the light soot, 
starin’? 

FLossiz. He’s from the nitrate country 
down in Chile, an’ his daughters are havin’ work 
to make him act metropolitan. He come to 
dinner last night with his striped serape round 
him, an’ as they was passin’ they ast wouldn’t 
he please let a hop put it in the room, an’ 
he retorted, very fresh: “I’m comfortable. 
Who et bacon an’ beans for this money?” 
Parents that headstrong are so disheartenin’. 
He — 

Hello? I’m pagin’ him. He— Hello? No; 
she went out about one. Him an’ the boss here 
are old tilikums, an’ he keeps the boss settin’ in 
the lobby, so I kin scarcely relax my cramped 
muscles an’ breathe a whisper without them 
eavesdroppin’ to see if I’m.workin’. Maw’s 
gettin’ a brocaded charmeuse with a trouser 
effect, an’, though we’re both kinda large, it 
looks real chick on her, an’ we'll change off, 
wearin’ it. Hello? Just a second.”. . . Van- 
gie, a guy named McSween is callin’ you. 
All right. . . . She ain’t came in yet, Mr. Mc- 
Sween; any message? ... He says he'll be 
at the stage-door at eleven, dearie. Is he 
new? 

EvaANGELINE. An’ I wisht I never met him! 
| inquired if he could play the bagpipes, an’ he 
come to the theater in kilts, an’ performin’ on 
them things. An’ there was Percy with the 
car, an’ Mac cried out: ‘“‘Here’s your Hieland 
laddie, an’ I'll joost gie a wee skirl, my bonnie 
lassie.” An’ a couple of flatties in plain clothes 
was goin’ by, an’ while they warned him to 
beat it | leaped into the machine. But I had 
a time explainin’ to Percy! The spissitude of 
them Scotch*is too wearin’. 

Fiossiz. They Hello? Gee, if I didn’t 
have plenty fortitude, I’d left a note for the 
coroner an’ disappeared long ago, for | ain’t no 
more than a peon for this domineerin’ gang 
around here! Helio! . . . Oh, it’s that same 
party, an’ | forgot to page the man. . . . Hello? 
Hold the wire. They're huntin’ everywhere 
forhim. You're welcome. 

This mornin’ at breakfast Uncle Heinie de- 
clared us wimmen votin’ was all piffle, an’ you 
oughta heard maw! “Believe me, we'll git it, 
an’ a few more of us on juries’ll mean avengin’ 


the wrongs of the dark past,” she says. An’ he 
cowered before her, dearie! He was washin’ 
the dishes,— he slops so, we gotta wear rubbers 
to talk to him in the kitchen,— an’ maw fol- 
lowed him out an’ dared him to advance one 
sound reason. But she got to cryin’,— we was 
up late again over to Birdie’s birthday,— an’ 
Uncle said she oughta have it, an’ we was the 
swellest works of nature, an’ his own maw was 
a woman too; an’ when I come away he had 
on a suffrage button, an’ was goin’ down to 
convert the butcher. But— Hello? Why, 
Abie! Yes, |—1 am kinda surprised, seein’ 
that you said you was through — I dunno what 
you meant; you said so! 

EVANGELINE. Whadda you leave him annoy 
vou for? 

FLossie. I only want to hear what he 
Hello? They couldn’t locate that party! 

Hello, Abie? You were? Really sick? Oh, 
Abie, whyn’t vou have ’em send for me? You 
know, / always stopped you eatin’ ’em. Yes, 
it is terrible hot; people livin’ at the shore are 
lucky, mosquitoes or not. Maw’s well, thanks. 
Frederick’s nothing to me no more, Abie. Well, 
goo’-by. 

What a dreary snare this old hotel is, 
Vangie! N’Yawk’s a big, crool place. We 
had a letter tellin’ about old Mr. Hart’s 
funeral yesterday, an’ he’s better off. | s’pose 
Abie’ll wreck himself, eatin’ so imprudent, 





but— Hello? ... It’s Frederick. . . . Lis- 
ten, Frederick. Nothin’ doin’ with any roof 
show, an’ that sefiles it! I1— Hello? Hold 
the wire. . . . That’s Mr. Peters, ringin’ to tell 


her he won’t be home again. ... Yes’m; 
Mr. P’s callin’. Go ahead. 

EVANGELINE. Quick, Floss, look! There 
goes Hilda into the tea-room! Where do you 
s’pose she bought that hat? Outa pure com- 
passion, she should be tipped how a dinky shape 
like that appears on a stout girl like her. 
Heavens! 

FLossie. Uh-huh. I wonder where he was 
when he called? Sir? The barber-shop’s to 
the left, downstairs. I got the meanest feelin’, 
like | was goin’ to be very ill an’ die,— Hello? 
Yes, 8888. Who — Oh, Abie. Of course it’s 
me! Yes, yes! In half an hour? Sure? 
Goo’-by, hon. Hello? ... It’s that same 
fella that | forgot about! . Front! Page 
Mr. Brown, an’ find him, too! Say, has it 
turned cooler, dearie? ’Cause | feel lots im- 
proved. Do you believe in telepathy? 
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“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ 
in Your Home?” 


—then tomorrow 

morning begin to 

make your little 
Fairy clean and 
fresh and fine 
with 


FAIRY SOAP «=. 


@ It is so much more 
than “just soap’— 
it is amazingly 
good soap—always 
white, clean, sweet 
and pure. 


@ The oval, floating 
cake fits the hand, 
and wears down to 
the thinnest wafer 
—lathering and 
cleansing to the 
last shadow. 


@ Money cannot 
buy better soap. 


THE 

N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


O build a bathroom that shall be beautiful and sanitary is the first 
duty of every householder —to equip this all important room with 
‘Standard’ guaranteed Plumbing fixtures is to assure health to the home 
and the family. <A “Standard” bathroom is an incentive to cleanly living. 


Everyone who is planning to build should send for a copy of ‘‘Modern Bathrooms”’— 100 pages in color. 
It shows practical, modern bathrooms at costs ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in 
detail. Floor plans, ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, together with model equipment for kitchens 
and laundries, are also shown. Sent free on receipt of 6 cents postage. 





Genuine’Standard” fixtures forthe Home and for Schools, 
Office Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., are identified 
by the Green’and Gold Label, with the exception of one 
brand of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, which, 
while of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the 1equirements of 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


New York . . 35 West 3ist Street 
Chicago. . “900 S. Michigan Avenue 
Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond Street E 


Cincinnati 
Nashville 
New Orleans 
Montreal, Can. 


Pittsburgh 106 Federal Street Boston . 
St. Louis ‘ 100 N. Fourth Street Louisville 
San Francisco . 719-21-23 Rialto Bldg. Cleveland 


Dept.E 


. 315 Tenth Avenue So. 

Baronne& St. Joseph Sts. 

. 215 Coristine Building 

John siemsoet Building 
319-23 W 


648 Huron Road, S. E. 


those who demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a life- 
time. And no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
guarantee label. In order to avoid substitution of 
inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


20-28 Jackson Street, W. 

. 57-60 Holburn Viaduct 
. Preston and Smith Sts. 
Southern Building 
311-321 Erie Street 
Front and Jones Sts. 


633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can. 
London, E. C. 
Houston, Tex. 
Washington, D. C. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


- Main Street 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


BY GARDNER W. WOOD 


yy. There is no uncer- 
The Heart of the Hills ssinty attending the 


opening of any new book by John Fox, It is 
due perhaps to the incessant demand for 
“something new” that Mr. Fox’s latest tale, 
The Heart of the Hills (Scribner’s), will disap- 
point some readers; but for many more the 
familiar Kentucky mountains, the ever primi- 
tive people, the inevitable feuds, the repeated 
impact of the business world upon the mountain 
fastnesses, and the always romantic love story 
will have the usual strong appeal. 

There is alittle of the lowlands, too, in The 
Heart of the Hills; and a touch of the historic 
in the tense political fight that centered around 
the tobacco war and culminated in the murder 
of the State’s Governor. Classes are aligned 
against each other, but out of the struggle the 
characters, two mountain children of fine fiber, 
with whom Mr. Fox is most deeply concerned 
emerge to their happiness — a happiness which 
for a long time they appear about to sacrifice 
unwittingly. 

The Heart of the Hills is quite worthy of 
Mr. Fox and his readers. 


The present age may not accept 
Ellen Glasgow’s latest production, 
Virginia (Doubleday, Page), without a slightly 
supercilious smile. Virginia Pendleton believed 
in love, husband, home, and children; beyond 
these things she was not vitally concerned — 
a very old-fashioned woman, as the present 
generation will readily see. In the quiet, neigh- 
borly Southern town in which Virginia was born, 
she was the admitted belle, and very easily 
and naturally she acquired seriatim the four 
elements that were the all-essentials of her 
existence. 

To her chagrin, however, her husband de- 
veloped a temperament and ambitions that 
would not be satisfied in her circumscribed 
world. So Virginia lost her husband, and with 
him went love. The home stood empty, for 
the children grew up, as children will, and went 
away, leaving Virginia sitting in the ashes of 
her life, grasping at relics. 

It is not the sweetly pleasant story that its 
beginning suggests, but as a striking picture 
of the old order, in which it was taken for 


Virginia 





granted that women were to know nothing, 
be gently domestic, suckle children, and smile, 
it is a success. Thanks to the turkey trot and 
the two-room apartment, that order is changing. 


Zone Policeman 88 ‘'° be a worker and 
get the atmosphere of 


the task; to observe the shift of scenery and be 
able to tell of it; to paint a picture of sweating 
hours of toil; and then to locate the theater of 
action in the man-made chasms of Panama — 
that yields a new and more human vision of 
this stupendous enterprise. 

Harry A. Franck wandered into the Canal 
Zone because wandering — world wandering — 
is his vocation. Work is his avocation; book- 
making is a by-play. He seems to be successful 
in all three, and certainly his book Zone Police- 
man 88 (Century) on the under side of life in 
Panama is decidedly an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the bibliography of the 
Canal. 

First as census-taker, then as a member of 
the Canal police force, he penetrated with keen 
eye and intrepid pencil into its picturesque and 
swarming life. Flashes of the greatness of the 
colossal work and the giants who are directing 
it glint between humorous comments upon his 
work and fellow workers, their strife and their 
play. It is a matter for congratulation that 
Mr. Franck was such an able journeyman 
policeman. 


One Wonderful Night A galloping, feverish 


varn is One Wonder- 


ful Night (Clode), by Louis Tracy, that ingen- 


ious inventor of romances. Probably never 
before, in fact or fiction, has so much action 
been compressed into a paltry twenty-four 
hours in New York. To step from an Atlantic 
liner into the arms of coincidence,— arms that 
we must admit are long,— to be involved in 
anarchistic plots, murder, intrigue, East Side 
broils, kidnapping and a busy detective force, 
and to emerge with a lovely and wealthy wife 
whom he has married twice within that time, 
marks a night and a day that any hero might 
term “wonderful.” If you have a night to 
spare and feel that you really need a stimulant, 
try the effect of Mr. Tracy’s fiction cocktail. 
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Dainty Breakfast 
A Delicious Dessert. 


ALL GROCERS’ « 


Painted by Leslie Thrasher for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Compan; 


“WHAT DE’ DEBIL’ YOU-ALL LAUGHIN’ AT, ANYHOW?” 
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